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Editors Preface 


This book was bom in the informal discussions which took 
place during the Convocation on Evangelism at the Men- 
nonite Brethren Biblical Seminary in Fresno, February 22- 
24, 1966. The essays focus on the Biblical foundations of 
the Christian mission, the recovery of that mission in the 
history of one particular group, and some of the newer 
dimensions faced by those who would be obedient to their 
mission today. They are presented in recognition of the 
contribution that J. B. Toews has made to the work of the 
church as an educator, pastor, and missions administrator. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church had its origin in the 
Great Awakening that came to the European Mennonite 
Community in the middle of the nineteenth century. From 
the very beginning the Brethren made a conscious attempt 
to recover the Anabaptist vision of discipleship and mission 
in the life of the church. This factor accounts in large 
measure for their continued emphasis on sending mission- 
aries to the “foreign fields.” As a result, the membership of 
the younger Mennonite Brethren churches abroad is larg- 
er than that of the church at home. Only in the last thirty 
years has the mission of the church at home been given 
serious attention. J. B. Toews was closely connected with 
this development from the beginning. It is therefore ap- 
propriate that his essay should introduce the burden of 
the book. 

Having received his elementary, secondary and college 
education in Europe, Toews came to Canada and was 
appointed principal of the Bethany Bible School at Hep- 
burn, Saskatchewan in 1933. Through his vision and leader- 
ship the first concrete steps were taken to enlarge the 
witness of the church through the organization of the 
Western Children’s Mission in 1937. Although primarily 
geared to reach the younger generation at first, this agency 
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has become the home missions arm of the church, which 
now aims to establish emerging congregations wherever 
possible. In 1938 Toews returned to the classroom to com- 
plete his seminary training at the Western Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary in Portland, Oregon, receiving the B.D. 
degree in 1939 and the Master of Theology in 1940. Fol- 
lowing several years of further teaching at Freeman Col- 
lege, he entered the pastorate of the Buhler, Kansas Men- 
nonite Brethren Church. However, in 1945 the Canadian 
Conference called him to the presidency of the newly 
organized Bible College in Winnipeg. This was followed 
by a further pastoral assignment at the Reedley Menno- 
nite Brethren Church in 1948. From 1953 to 1963 Toews 
served as administrative secretary of the expanding Gen- 
eral Conference Board of Missions program. During his 
administration the major steps toward indigenization of the 
national church were undertaken. In 1963 the call to the 
classroom was extended once more, this time to become 
professor of missions at the Mennonite Brethren Biblical 
Seminary, and to assume the presidency of that institution 
the following year. 

The essays in this volume were originally planned by 
Waldo D. Hiebert, Peter J. Klassen, R. M. Baerg, Elmer 
A. Martens and the editor. Twenty-one writers were invited 
to each contribute a chapter on a specific aspect of the 
church in missions, thus assuring broad representation of 
Mennonite Brethren thought, and providing for various 
points of view. The book is therefore the product of a 
cooperative effort by men whose time is heavily taxed by 
their daily duties. Victor Adrian is professor of Biblical and 
Historical Theology at the Mennonite Brethren Bible Col- 
lege, Winnipeg. R. M. Baerg is professor of Theology at 
the Mennonite Brethren Seminary, Fresno. Clarence Bau- 
man is professor of Theology and Ethics at the Associated 
Mennonite Biblical Seminaries, Elkhart. David Ewert is 
professor of New Testament at the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College. Harold W. Fehderau is a missionary linguist 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church in the Congo. P. M. 
Hamm is a missionary educator of the Mennonite Brethren 
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Church in India. Clarence Hiebert is assistant professor of 
Bible at Tabor College, Hillsboro. D. Edmond Hiebert is 
professor of New Testament at the Mennonite Brethren 
Seminary. Paul G. Hiebert is a Mennonite Brethren mis- 
sionary to India, presently completing graduate studies at 
the University of Minnesota. Waldo D. Hiebert is pastor 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church at Reedley. A. E. Jan- 
zen is a former administrator and now researcher for the 
Mennonite Brethren Board of Missions and Services. Peter 
J. Klassen is professor of History at Pacific College, Fresno. 
George G. Konrad is professor of Christian Education at 
the Mennonite Brethren Seminary. Jacob A. Loewen is 
translation secretary for the American Bible Society in 
Peru. Elmer A. Martens is the former pastor of the Butler 
Avenue Mennonite Brethren Church in Fresno, now in 
graduate studies at Claremont. David Nightingale is a 
Mennonite Brethren missionary to Brazil, formerly with 
the German department of HCJB in Quito, Ecuador. J. A. 
Toews is professor of Historical and Systematic Theology 
at the Mennonite Brethren Bible College. J. B. Toews is 
president and professor of Missions at the Mennonite 
Brethren Seminary. J. J. Toews is executive secretary of 
evangelism and extension of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Canada. Elmo H. Warkentin is executive secretary for 
the Board of Evangelism and Christian Education of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, U. S. A. Orlando Wiebe is 
associate professor of Bible at Tabor College. The contri- 
bution of each of these writers to this anniversary volume 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

A special word of appreciation must be expressed to 
Marvin Hein, Elmer A. Martens, William I. Neufeld and 
Frank C. Peters, who were asked to give further editorial 
guidance in the production of the monograph. They have 
read most of the manuscript and assisted in the proof- 
reading. Phyllis Martens also read several of the chapters 
and made some valuable suggestions. My greatest debt is 
to my wife, without whose cooperation and secretarial as- 
sistance this project could not have been completed. 

The Board of Christian Literature of the Mennonite 
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editor’s preface 


Brethren Church has made this publication possible. May 
it serve to deepen our understanding of the Biblical man- 
date, stimulate a new appreciation of our spiritual heritage, 
create a greater awareness of the issues we face, and renew 
our obedience to the Lord of the church in mission. 

A. J. Klassen 

Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 
Fresno, California, September, 1966 



Introduction 


— F. C. Peters* 


The Church in Mission represents the thinking of a number 
of men who have written from their varied backgrounds 
as leaders in the Mennonite Brethren Church. In this way 
the book represents a cross section of what Mennonite 
Brethren around the world think is important and needs 
to be said. The reader is invited to judge the choice of 
topics and the quality of production. 

Mennonite Brethren have not generally distinguished 
themselves as prolific writers. Although encouragement is 
freely voiced that more leaders should be writing, the 
response has, as yet, not been arresting. Perhaps this can 
be explained, in part, by the character of Mennonite Breth- 
ren thought and life. The emphasis has been on preaching 
and missionary work. 

Mennonite Brethren are presently involving themselves 
in a greater variety of professional pursuits and the insights 
gained from such contacts are being shared. Such diversi- 
fication has also created a problem in communication. It 
becomes imperative that we learn to speak to each other 
concerning the Gospel and that we recognize our responsi- 
bility to proclaim it in our present life situations. The 
mission of the church is no longer carried out by a few 
individuals who leave our shores under the divine man- 
date. We must all be involved and this will require teach- 
ing that challenges all members to accept the responsi- 
bility which our discipleship brings with it. 


*F. C. Peters is Moderator of the General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church and Pastor of the Kitchener Mennonite Brethren Church 
in Ontario. 
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The Mennonite Brethren Church faces several problems 
today. However, these problems are in no way peculiar to 
one denomination. Perhaps the only reason we think they 
are particularly our problems is that we do not have suf- 
ficient contact with other groups where the same issues 
are begging for better solutions. 


I 

Mennonite Brethren are striving to retain their empha- 
sis on evangelism while seeking better methods of imple- 
mentation. 

How can we help an evangelical people become more 
evangelistic? Where evangelism has become identified with 
two weeks of meetings in the fall, the results are rather 
discouraging. Such evangelism becomes church revival and 
the membership rolls do not change significantly. Too often 
these meetings place the sinners under the spotlight with 
the saints sitting on the bleachers observing. 

Evangelism is a form of communication. When com- 
munication breaks down, the message falls short of being 
understood. All communication requires an appropriate 
context lest it become mere verbalism. Communication in- 
volves more than words. Relationships and friendships are 
the bridges which lead to the islands of loneliness where 
people have been stranded. Such people will not come to 
us; we must go to them. 

How does one build a bridge to someone who needs 
to hear and accept? Bridges are seldom built on our terms. 
Here Mennonite Brethren must learn at home what we ask 
of all our missionaries in the field. How does one learn to 
eat with publicans and sinners without becoming a pub- 
lican and sinner himself? For many of our members the 
answer has been isolation; the other person is expected to 
build the bridge and to come across. However, Jesus moved 
toward others even at the expense of being accused of 
compromise. 
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II 

Mennonite Brethren are striving to retain a biblical 
ethic while undergoing necessary changes. 

For some people all change smacks of ethical relativism. 
Perhaps we need to define our terms more accurately. 
Relativism in philosophy is the view that truth may vary 
from individual to individual, from group to group, or from 
time to time, having no absolute standard. If we apply 
relativism to ethics we have the view that the rightness of 
an action or the goodness of an object depend entirely 
on the attitude taken toward it by some individual or 
group. Since attitudes vary, the rightness of an action 
varies from person to person. 

The Christian stands firm on divine law expressed in 
revelation. This law must now be applied to specific cases 
and in the application the circumstances are important. 
Circumstances do change with time. To adhere to an ex- 
pression geared to circumstances existing fifty years ago 
is to run the risk of making the law of God of no effect. 

Mennonite Brethren must stress the importance of 
evangelism for Christian ethics. Many of the changes which 
become necessary are brought about by the pressures of 
evangelism. As long as we isolate ourselves and build walls 
to keep people out, we can avoid the embarrassment of 
having to deal with certain problems. However, we soon 
begin to spawn our own peculiar problems. 

Where Christians fail to recognize evangelism and 
where a consistent witness is not demanded, there is no 
deterrent to either complete acculturation or cultural stag- 
nation. Witness keeps the Christian close enough to the 
world to allow for communication but also helps him main- 
tain enough distance to make it clear that there is a con- 
frontation of two distinct kingdoms. 

Not always is change the product of “worldliness.” In 
an evangelically dynamic fellowship change can also be 
initiated by the New Testament desire to witness and 
evangelize. 
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III 

Mennonite Brethren are striving to maintain a func- 
tional polity which best expresses the New Testament 
teaching on the church. 

It is obvious that when individuals unite for the pur- 
pose of implementing some common goal that some type of 
government becomes necessary. The groups could not exist 
as a group without some pattern of organization. It follows, 
then, that our problem is not whether we as a Mennonite 
Brethren Church should have a polity or not, but rather 
whether the existing polity conforms to our understanding 
of Scripture. Has this polity been molded by proper in- 
fluences and are our emphases still properly balanced? 
Polity is not more important than doctrine although the 
two cannot be entirely separated. It is not more important 
than the character and walk of the members. No set of 
rules by which a church governs itself, no matter how good 
they may be, are any better than the administration. No 
excellence of polity can compensate for want of devotion 
or excellence of attitude. 

Two principles in the Word of God, and in the New 
Testament specifically, should be kept in mind when seek- 
ing to apply New Testament principles to polity. On the 
one hand is the principle of simplicity as opposed to ela- 
borate formalism. One marvels at the simplicity of New 
Testament procedure and worship. Again, there is a de- 
finite opposition to precise delineation of form; a certain 
amount of freedom should characterize our polity. Spon- 
taneity can be the spice of polity provided spontaneity in 
itself does not become the rigid rule. Too rigid delineation 
breeds legalism. 

Our fathers went on record in favor of New Testament 
authority for church polity. To this day we concur with 
them in this. At the very heart of the Secession of 1880 
was the concept of the New Testament church with all 
that this implies. They felt that the Mennonite Church as 
such had become a Volkskirche and in this it was no longer 
a New Testament church, nor was it a true Anabaptist 
church. 
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Our question for today is not to ask ourselves whether 
we are like the fathers in all points of polity, but whether 
we have, as they had, a New Testament perspective for 
our church life. With this in mind, let me enumerate a few 
areas which should receive our attention at this time. 

Is our frame of reference historical or biblical? It would 
appear to me that we have begun to ask, “What did the 
early fathers have to say on this matter?” Let us remember 
that the conviction “of the early fathers” was exactly this, 
that the “early fathers” were not the ultimate authority in 
matters of doctrine or practice. In their documents, they 
repeatedly quoted Scripture. To be sure they did mention 
Menno Simons but only because they felt that his pro- 
nouncements were in keeping with the Scriptures to which 
they had referred. 

Is our frame of reference democracy or brotherhood? 
We are living in a democratically oriented society. We 
were reared in this society and it has no doubt left its 
mark on our thinking. There is always the danger that we 
give to the principles of the Word a democratic interpre- 
tation. In other words, democracy means brotherhood and 
brotherhood means democracy. 

The danger of the democratic approach is that the 
will of God is determined by ballots rather than by col- 
lective discernment of the will of God in any particular 
matter. Group consensus when arrived at in the process of 
prayer and searching out the will of God in the Word is 
certainly the brotherhood approach. We have no apostolic 
succession. Leadership contributes and guides; it does not 
dictate the answers. However, the opposite extreme is also 
a real danger. In matters of discussion there is equality of 
opportunity to participate. This is interpreted to mean 
that all have equal right to speak on any subject. This is 
not so. Only those have the “right” to speak who have 
something to contribute to the finding of the will of the 
Lord. The “right” to speak is ascertained from the contri- 
bution rather than from the status of the individual in 
the brotherhood. 

Is our frame of reference central or local? The issue 
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of the autonomy of the local church has received much 
discussion in our circles. Our constitution seems to define 
our polity against the complete autonomy of the local 
church. “In subservience to God the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church, and the leadership 
of the Holy Spirit, and in conformity with the Word of 
God, the conference has the right to make the final decision 
in all matters that relate to the united activities and the 
common welfare of the churches.” 

In the last years there has been a marked tendency 
to refer matters of local concern to higher committees for 
decision. It is commendable that churches seek the counsel 
of other churches, but if this trend persists it may mean 
that we are gradually accepting an episcopal form of 
church government. Matters which do not directly concern 
the total brotherhood should be clarified at the local level. 
The same is true of the provincial conferences and the area 
conferences. The statement in the Constitution which reads, 
“the area and district conferences remain organically unit- 
ed with the General Conference and are subordinate to 
it” should not be taken to mean that all matters must finally 
have General Conference approval before they can be im- 
plemented. 

This volume cannot hope to speak to all the issues 
which confront the church at this time nor does it speak 
directly to all of the issues which are raised in this intro- 
duction. However, it does testify to a growing awareness 
among Mennonite Brethren of a responsibility to move be- 
yond the boundaries of local concerns. It also has the dis- 
tinction of being the first work of its kind produced by 
Mennonite Brethren in this form. 



PART I. Biblical Foundations 
of Mission 


1. The Theology of Mission in Acts 


— J. B. Toews* 


The mission of the church is the realization of the 
redemptive purpose of God in Jesus Christ and the pro- 
clamation of this redemption to the whole world. The con- 
cern of God for the realization of this redemption in the 
history of mankind is the burden of the Holy Scriptures. 
The people of God, in the Old and the New Testament, 
are the stewards of God’s redemptive provision. The church 
must address itself to this responsibility in each generation. 

The Tambaran meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1938 issued the following call to the church of 
the twentieth century to reexamine its witness to this gen- 
eration : 

At this stage in the history of the Church and the nations, the 
Council is convinced that the churches in all parts of the world 
should examine themselves anew and should turn again to the inten- 
sive practical study of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ and of 
the essential features of the New Testament Church, which from the 
day of Pentecost manifested a powerful corporate and individual 
witness entirely out of proportion to the insignificant human means 
employed. 1 

This call for a reassessment of the effectiveness of the 
Christian witness has an even greater urgency in 1966 than 


*J. B. Toews is President and Professor of Missions, Mennonite Brethren 
Biblical Seminary, Fresno, California. 
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in 1938. The ferment of change is shaking the very structure 
of the world community. Change and tension characterize 
the twentieth century. Eric S. Fife describes this crisis as 
follows: 

The year 1945 signalled the end of one titanic power struggle and 
the arrival of another. Seemingly irrepressible and volatile forces have 
perpetuated a succession of unbroken crises which have undermined 
the complacency of almost every nation. Such phrases as cold war, 
hot war, nuclear deterrent, iron and bamboo curtain countries, con- 
tainment, and peaceful co-existence on one hand, and nationalism, 
independence, revolution, subversion, reform, revolt, riot, racism, and 
persecution on the other have become commonplace in our vocabu- 
lary. In the wake of an outmoded colonialism a host of newly in- 
dependent nations, many of them premature, have reared their proud 
young heads— and not without travail. The partition of the sub- 
continent of India, the revolution and civil war in China— each were 
excruciatingly painful processes for any nation to go through. I. 2 

The church today also finds itself in the midst of a 
severe and protracted theological crisis. The basic conflict 
concerns the authority of the Bible, the true nature of the 
church, and the experiential reality of the supernatural 
relationship of God and man. 


I. The Lordship of Christ in Mission 

The unchanging purposes of God in His redemptive 
relationship to history and man are not affected by the 
crises of human perplexities. The missionary assignment of 
His redeemed church has its basis in the proclamation of 
Christ’s lordship established through His life, death, resur- 
rection and exaltation. “All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world” (Matthew 
28:19-20). Paul, the apostle, expresses the lordship of Christ 
in his petition for the church at Ephesus that the believers 
may know “what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to usward who believe, according to the working of his 
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mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in 
the heavenly places, far above all principality, power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come: and 
hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the 
head over all things to the church, which is his body, the 
fullness of him that filleth all in all” ( Eph. 1 : 19-23 ) . 

The theology of mission in the book of Acts has its 
cornerstone in the glorified Christ manifested through the 
Holy Spirit, as it was foretold in John 16:13-14: “Howbeit 
when he, the spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into 
all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he will shew you 
things to come. He shall glorify me: for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall shew it unto you.” 

The promise of Acts 1:8, “But ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me . . . unto the uttermost parts of the 
world,” cannot be separated from the inner union of the 
Father, the Son and His indwelling presence in the believer 
through the Holy Spirit as described by Christ Himself 
when He says: “I in them and thou in me that they may 
be made perfect in one; and that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me” (John 17:23). The church in Acts ex- 
presses the identification of Christ’s redemptive mission and 
the witness of the redeemed to the world as stated in our 
Lord’s prayer in John 17:18: “As thou hast sent me into 
the world, even so have I also sent them into the world.” 

K. Hartenstein in his book, Theologische Besinnung, 
describes this relationship very effectively in saying: 

The mission is not only obedience to a word of the Lord, it is not 
only the commitment to the gathering of the congregation; it is par- 
ticipation in the sending of the Son, in the missio Dei, with the 
inclusive aim of establishing the Lordship of Christ over the whole 
redeemed creation. 8 

Norman Goodall makes the same emphasis when he 
says: “That, by which the church receives its existence is 
that by which it is also given its world-mission.” 4 “As my 
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Father hath sent me, even so send I you” (John 20:21). 

Mission in the book of Acts is portrayed as the work 
of the glorified Christ. In this respect the name of the book 
is actually improper; it would better be called the Acts of 
Christ through His apostles, rather than the Acts of the 
Apostles. In the first verses of Acts, Luke reminds us that 
in his Gospel, he wrote concerning “all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach” (Acts 1:1). In this second book 
he is concerned with what Jesus continues both to do and 
to teach. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, ascribes the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit to Christ, who has “shed forth 
this, which ye now see and hear” (Acts 2:33). The miracles, 
signs and wonders which accompanied the ministry of the 
apostles were a performance in the name of Christ (Acts 
3:16; 4:10, 30). The name is not merely a word; it is the 
living presence of Christ Himself. Paul’s call to the mission- 
ary assignment began with a personal encounter with the 
living Christ who named him a chosen vessel “to bear my 
name before the Gentiles and kings, and the children of 
Israel” (Acts 9:15). The enemies of God took note that 
the witnesses of the Gospel “had been with Jesus” (Acts 
4:13). The historic drama of Acts has its source and content 
in the witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus (Acts 
4:33). 

We cannot speak of the mission of the church unless 
we speak of our mission. Both the church and its mission 
have their source in the will of Christ. “Mission as the 
business of Christ implies that He lays claim to make use 
of all Plis believers exactly as He wishes, in order to impart 
His love to all men through Himself. The church can only 
follow in achieving what Christ has already done and is 
doing. She can only point to what He will do. Thus, mission 
is based on the activity of God Himself through Christ as 
Lord.” 0 If it is true that God intends the mission since He 
Himself executes the mission through the Lordship of 
Christ, then the church can be God’s vessel and tool only 
if she surrenders herself to His purpose. If she dissociates 
herself from this concern of Christ, she becomes disobedient 
and can no longer be the church in the biblical sense. 
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There is no participation in Christ without participation 
in His mission to the world. Hence the church is not called 
to decide whether she will carry on the mission or not. 
She can only decide for herself whether she wants to be 
the church. She cannot determine when, where, and how 
the mission will be carried out, for the mission is always 
divinely guided, as is shown so clearly in Acts. 

II. The Centrality of the Holy Spirit in Mission 

The resurrection, the crowning of Christ’s work, is the 
first and great presupposition and condition for the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel among the nations. The second 
presupposition is the Holy Spirit, who is the fullness of the 
Godhead acting immediately upon the creature. The en- 
during presence of Christ which was promised in Matthew 
28:20, is made possible through the Holy Spirit. This in- 
dwelling presence of Christ through the Holy Spirit enables 
the disciples in turn, to carry out the commission to preach 
the Gospel to all nations. Emphasis is rightly laid on the 
fact that Christ Himself does His work of proclamation of 
the Gospel through the Holy Spirit. He charges men to 
mission, but He does not delegate it to them. It is solely 
by the authority of the Holy Spirit that the disciples will 
be in a position to be witnesses of Christ to the uttermost 
parts of the earth (Acts 1:6-8, cf. Luke 24:47 and John 
20:21). The mission of the church is bound both to Easter 
and to Pentecost. The Easter message can be brought to 
the nations only by the reality of Pentecost. The Holy 
Spirit first makes man an instrument of God, His “arm” 
(Acts 2:18-21; 3:12-22; 4:31; cf. Isa. 8:11; Ezek. 1:3). He 
is the life-giving breath of God (Acts 10:38-43; 13:2-4; 
Ezek. 37:9; Heb. 11:3).’ 

The close connection between the call to mission and 
the work of the Holy Spirit cannot be exaggerated. When 
the disciples, in Acts 1:6-8, asked about the “restoration of 
the kingdom of Israel,” they received the answer: “You 
shall receive the power of the Holy Spirit and you shall 
be my witnesses.” The “and” here has the same consecutive 
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force as the “then” in Matthew 28:19, and one might trans- 
late: You shall receive the power of the Holy Spirit, then 
you will by my witnesses. 7 

The signs which accompanied the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit in Acts 2:1-11 are not insignificant for the 
proclamation of the Gospel in the world: the Holy Spirit 
is to function with irresistible and lifegiving power (the 
rush of wind, cf. Ezek. 37:9); He will overcome every 
resistance and make the redeemed community into living 
and powerful witnesses of His presence (the tongues of 
fire, cf. Exod. 3:2; Matt. 3:11); He will make Christ in- 
telligible and so establish unity and fellowship (the speak- 
ing of tongues, cf. Acts 2). Johannes Blauw in his book, 
The Missionary Nature of the Church , speaks to this point 
as follows: 

The Holy Spirit guarantees the power of life in the church, the 
presence of God in the world, and the publicizing of the Gospel. 
Nothing is left to men, not even to the apostles; that, however, is 
why everything can be delegated to the Church, and the Holy Spirit 
and the apostles can be drawn as close together as possible (see e.g. 
John 15:26; Acts 5:32; 15:28) as a “symbiosis.” The Holy Spirit is 
the living promise and also the true presence of God (in Christ) in 
the world. So He is the first-fruits (Romans 8:23) and guarantee 
(II Cor. 1:22) of the future. 8 

The primitive church was possessed, inspired and con- 
trolled by the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit. D. T. 
Niles describes the interrelationship of the Holy Spirit and 
the apostolic church in the following statement: 

The life and mission of the church is the result of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit into the world. Because of Him, the church is engaged 
in the proclamation that Jesus is Lord. By the Holy Spirit alone is 
tire announcement bom that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh 
(I John 4:2). He thrusts the church out to make this proclamation, 
He empowers the church to make it under all circumstances, He 
gives to men the gifts of repentance and faith by which they accept 
the Lord who is proclaimed and confess Him. 9 

The centrality and character of the Holy Spirit in Acts 
is evident from His work in which only its actuality, never 
its manner is evident. Harry R. Boer in Pentecost and 
Mission, enlarges on the emphasis of this truth in saying: 
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We do not know how the Spirit descended, how He indwells the 
church, or the believer, how He effects heart and mind and how 
He achieves the wonderful things that are done in His power. The 
Spirit blows where He lists; we do not know whence He comes or 
where He goes. We are confronted only with the fact of His pre- 
sence, with the effects of His presence. The being filled with the 
Spirit at Pentecost manifested itself in irresistible speaking about 
the great works of God that came forth from the human spirit 
wholly seized by the divine Spirit. " 

III. The Functional Ministry of the 
Holy Spirit in Mission 

The revelation recorded in Acts suggests several basic 
laws which govern the functional ministry of the Holy 
Spirit. His positional relationship within the Godhead has 
been well defined by Boardman in the following summary: 
“The Father is all the fullness of the Godhead invisible, 
John 1:18; the Son is all the fullness of the Godhead mani- 
fested, John 1:14-18; the Spirit is all the fullness of the 
Godhead acting immediately upon the creature.” 11 As the 
communicating agent within the Godhead, the Holy Spirit 
possesses the same qualities of being as the Father and the 
Son. His functional relationship in communicating with men 
is therefore conditional to the response of human volition 
which governs men’s relationship to God. In limiting our 
investigation to the record of the Book of Acts, we note the 
following aspects. 

The Exercise of Faith in the Promises of God. 

The instruction of Christ “not to depart from Jerusalem, 
but to wait for the promise of the Father” (Acts 1:14) 
required faith. There was no intimation how long they were 
to tarry. To wait ten days for a communication of power 
was a severe trial of faith. Their waiting constituted an 
unconditional response to the promise of Christ in John 
14:16, “I will pray the Father and he will give you another 
comforter.” There is significance here in the word “an- 
other.” The Greek word allon used here means another of 
the same kind— different in identity, but the same in char- 
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acter. The Holy Spirit would renew and perpetuate the 
consciousness of His personal presence with them. The be- 
liever can live with Christ only through the ministry of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Further study of the pre-Pentecostal experience reveals 
two important concomitants to the fundamental condition 
of faith. The disciples believed that Christ would keep his 
promise to them and therefore they patiently waited for 
ten days. In two other passages in Acts, the infilling of the 
Spirit is especially associated with faith. In Acts 6:5, Ste- 
phen is described as a “man full of faith and of the Holy 
Spirit.” In Acts 11:24, Barnabas is said to have been full 
of the Holy Spirit and faith. The association of faith and the 
spiritual endowment can scarcely be regarded as accidental. 
They have the same essential character of the Godhead. 
To doubt the provision and neglect the appropriation of 
spiritual enduement is an injury to God’s honor. Faith is an 
essential condition of the Spirit’s ministry. 

The Exercise of Prayer in Worship and Petition. 

For ten days the disciples continued almost constantly 
in prayer. It is significant to note the emphasis in Luke’s 
report on the pre-Pentecostal prayer meeting. “These (1) 
all (2) with one accord (3) continued (4) steadfastly in 
prayer” (Acts 1:14). The corporate commitment to prayer 
for a continued season with steadfastness stands out as a 
condition to the great events of chapter 2. The second 
experience of spiritual infilling described in Acts 4:23, was 
also connected with a season of prayer. “When they prayed 
they were filled with the Holy Spirit” (4:31). The inter- 
relationship of prayer and the fullness of the Spirit as 
observed from the events in Acts is in line with the Saviour’s 
promise in Luke 11:13, that the Father would “give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” The Holy Spirit comes 
upon a life in answer to prayer. A prayerless life has no hope 
of being endued with divine power. H. E. Dana in The 
Holy Spirit in Acts , speaks of this principle in the following 
paragraph: 

Prayer creates a spiritual atmosphere in the life and the Holy Spirit 
cannot operate in any other atmosphere. It is not that God has 
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imposed upon us an arbitrary demand; that if we are to have 
spiritual power He requires us to pray. The condition belongs to the 
essential nature of the case. Just as our human bodies cannot operate 
except in the atmosphere of this earth, so the Holy Spirit cannot 
operate except in the spiritual atmosphere of prayer . 12 

In the life of Jesus we observe prayer as a continuous 
living experience. Paul describes this abiding attitude of 
prayer in the admonition; “Pray without ceasing” (I Thess. 
5:17). Prayer, for Christ and the apostolic Church, appears 
to be more than merely an oral supplication at a throne of 
divine grace; it is fundamentally an attitude of life (cf. Acts 
2:42; 4:24-31; 10:9; 13:1-3; 16:26). The concern for the 
glory of God overshadows all personal considerations. The 
promise of Christ “And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, 
that will I do,” is conditional to the governing purpose, 
“that the Father may be glorified in the Son” (John 14:13). 
The abiding attitude of prayer recognizes this condition and 
subordinates personal ambitions and benefits to the supreme 
purpose— the glorification of the Father in the Son. Real 
prayer, which results in the filling with the Holy Spirit, must 
have as its primary interest the glory and will of God. Often 
what the petitioner believes should be granted him as es- 
sential to the performance of his Christian mission is better 
withheld, because without it the believer’s success in the 
service of God will more effectively reflect glory upon God 
and the processes of His grace. We pray the best we know 
how in our human shortsightedness, but ever mindful that 
Christ is to grant us only that through which “the Father 
may be glorified in the Son.” Dana says: 

It may be that the very thing we think we must have, it will 
glorify God for us to do without. The real prayer-life is one of entire 
submission to the choice of our heavenly Father, and the willingness 
by His grace to suffer privation and difficulty . 13 

The above stated principle is reflected in the prayer 
meeting of the apostolic church recorded in Acts 4:23-31. 
The threat against the life of Peter and John is submerged 
in the concern for the glory of God and the fulfillment of 
His purpose. Instead of a plea for their protection they 
pray that God may grant to His servants “That with all 
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boldness they may speak thy word, by stretching forth thine 
hand to heal; and that signs and wonders may be done by 
the name of thy holy Child Jesus. And when they had 
prayed, the place was shaken where they were assembled 
together, and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
they spake the word of God with boldness.” 

The Condition of Obedience to the Holy Spirit. 

The functional ministry of the Holy Spirit in Acts is 
subject to man’s voluntary submission of obedience. Peter 
expresses this principle very clearly; “And we are witnesses 
of these things; and so is the Holy Spirit whom God has 
given to them that obey Him” (Acts 5:32). The emphasis 
in this particular context, asserts Dana, expresses the general 
principle that “God has made it a law of His Kingdom to 
give the Holy Spirit to them that obey Him.” 14 

The inquiry of the multitude on the Day of Pentecost, 
“Brethren, what shall we do?” (Acts 2:37), implies the 
same principle. Their concern was not exclusively for sal- 
vation, but included a desire for the divine power which 
they were witnessing. The Philippian jailor who inquired, 
“Sirs, what must I do to be saved?” (Acts 16:39), wanted 
salvation; the concern of these multitudes was the power 
of God demonstrated in the experience of the disciples. 
Peter’s answer at Pentecost did not merely tell them how 
to be saved, but how to participate in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. He instructed them that there must be a turning 
away from sin in repentance. Furthermore, they must accept 
the Messiahship of Christ by submitting to baptism as a 
pledge of obedience to Him. By full submission to the will 
of Christ, they would not only receive remission of sins, but 
also the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The practical interrelationship arising from such a prin- 
ciple is set forth very clearly in Scripture. The believer is 
the instrument and the Holy Spirit is the directive agent. 
When the Christian ignores the Ploly Spirit’s directing func- 
tion, and proceeds to “find something to do for the Lord,” 
he will not do much when he has found it. It is not a 
question of finding something to do for the Lord, but of 
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letting the divine Spirit direct one to the thing that God 
would have him do. Here and here only lies success in 
Christian service. The Holy Spirit cannot possess and use 
a life except in perfect accord with the will of God. There- 
fore, spiritual power can come only to a surrendered life. 


IV. The Church in the Assignment of Mission 

The New Testament does not offer a precise definition 
of the church. The historical events in Acts which initiated 
the church were Christ’s resurrection and the apostolic proc- 
lamation at Pentecost that “God hath made him both Lord 
and Christ” (Acts 2:36). “The Christian church,” says New- 
ton Flew, “was constituted by this apostolic conviction that 
Jesus was Messiah and exalted to the right hand of God.” 15 
Furthermore, we cannot separate the beginning of the his- 
tory of the apostolic church from the mystery of Pentecost. 
According to Emil Brunner, “The outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost and the existence of the Ecclesia are so closely con- 
nected that they may be actually identified.” 16 The gradual 
emerging organization of the church as recorded in Acts 
was the creation of the Holy Spirit, who was given to the 
fellowship of believers by the exalted Christ. He was the 
chief cornerstone upon which the spiritual house was built, 
both by creating and sustaining the church. 

The mission of evangelism emerges as the imperative 
and primary task of this New Testament Church. The life 
and death struggle in Acts 4:18-20, is indicated in the report 
that the rulers, elders and scribes “command them not to 
speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus. But Peter and 
John answered and said unto them, whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye, for we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard.” Under this threat the issues of 
physical existence and martyrdom are submerged in the 
corporate concern for the message to an unsaved world. 
The proclamation of the saving Gospel at any cost, not 
preservation of church leadership, is the passion of the 
church, as expressed in the following prayer: “And now 
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Lord, behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy ser- 
vants, that with all boldness they may speak thy word” 
(Acts 4:29). 

C. E. Autrey relates the dynamic witness of the New 
Testament Church to the words of Jesus in Matthew 16:18: 
“Upon this rock I will build my church; and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.” In his comments on this 
passage he says that: 

The word ‘prevail’ is the key word in the interpretation of this 
statement of Jesus. Some think this word ‘prevail’ indicates that 
the gates of hell are on the offensive and the church is on the 
defensive, but that the gates of hell never completely swallow up 
the church. This is not what it means. The word ‘prevail’ is a 
compound Greek word. The word ‘strength’ and the word ‘against’ 
make up the compound word ‘prevail.’ Therefore it means ‘strength 
against.’ So, to use this particular word is to place the gates of hell 
on the defensive and the church of the living God on the offensive 
because it plainly says that gates of hell shall not have strength 
to stand up against the mighty onslaughts of the church. The picture 
here is of an aggressive group that cannot be curbed nor stopped 
by any spiritual power in the universe. 1 ' 

The commission of Christ, “Ye shall be witnesses unto 
me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth” (Acts 1:8) out- 
lines the basic strategy of the assignment. Autrey says: 
“The church is expected by its Lord to witness in the area 
of its location. That is included in the primary purpose of 
its existence. Its most pressing obligation is the area at its 
door. However, if it is truly evangelistic, it will not stop 
there.”’ 8 It will remember its mandate and reach out to the 
uttermost part of the earth. The loss of an effective witness 
of the church in its immediate community will reflect itself 
in a degree of impotence and decline in its witness abroad. 
For a period, the missionary outreach into distant areas 
may serve as a compensation for the failure at home; grad- 
ually, however, the tempo of response lessens, the spiritual 
fervor weakens, and a process of decline sets in. 

The place of the local church in the New Testament 
is also expressed in a collective spiritual strength. Too long 
have we overlooked the collective strength of those spirit- 
filled men and women (Acts 2, 4), who felt that each of 
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them separately and all of them jointly had a share in the 
common witness to the Saviourhood and Lordship of Jesus 
Christ. The universal body of Christ whom Paul calls the 
“whole family in heaven and in earth,” is the habitation of 
God through the Spirit; the local church, through the en- 
dowment with the Spirit, is the communicating agency of 
the mission of Christ. 

What is further true and long overdue for consideration 
is that the New Testament knows no mission that operates 
independently of the church. Paul Rees, in his book, Stir 
Up the Gift , speaks to this fact when he says that, “The 
churches are Christ’s channels to communicate the Gospel. 
The sovereign Lord walks in the midst of the candlesticks 
even though some of them are smoky and feeble in their 
flame. Pie holds ‘stars’ — the ministers — in His right hand.” 19 

The church of today, in many instances wounded and 
defeated, will find its restoration and renewal in a return 
to the primary task of its divine assignment in missionary 
evangelism. 

We dare not fail to consider the grave actions of dis- 
cipline in the early New Testament church. The judgment 
of Ananias and Sapphira (Acts 5:1-11), expresses the sensi- 
tiveness of the Holy Spirit in its assignment of mission. To 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord is to tempt God; to lie to the 
Spirit is to lie to God. Those outside the sphere of the Spirit 
are in the power of Satan. When men sin willfully, it is 
because in the place of the Holy Spirit, the heart is filled 
with Satan, or speaking impersonally, with ‘guile’ and ‘vil- 
lainy.’ This is both Luke’s and John’s explanation of the 
sin of Judas (Luke 22:3; John 13:27). But this does not 
free man from his personal responsibility. He is responsible 
for keeping his heart. “Why hath Satan filled thine heart?” 
( v. 3 ) ; “Why hast thou conceived this thing in thine heart?” 
asks Peter. As yet the entrance of Satan had not destroyed 
the individual personality, for “thou didst lie.” The per- 
sonal responsibility is shown by the deliberate consent of 
the will; Ananias and his wife had agreed together (v. 9). 
R. B. Rackham enlarges upon the significance of this event 
for the mission of the church by saying: 
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It was natural that this great ‘sign’ of the divine conviction of sin 
should fill with great awe all who heard of it; but it had a special 
effect on the whole church. In the revised text the word church 
occurs here for the first time, and this is an indication that, like the 
persecution from without, this judgment within had a great effect 
in the consolidation of the church and its mission. And this effect 
was greatly confirmed by other wonders and signs, which formed 
one of the marks of the church (2:43). The judgment was followed 
by an epoch of spiritual activity taking this outward form, which 
corresponds to similar periods in the Lord’s ministry (Mark 6:53-56) 
and the work of St. Paul (19:11-12).“ 

Purity in character and motive is a law of holiness and a 
governing principle in the mission of the church through 
the Holy Spirit. 


Conclusion 

The theology of mission is a theology of the Holy Spirit. 
The promise of Christ was fulfilled. His believing disciples 
were endued with divine power and then went forth as 
powerful witnesses “unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
We meet the name of the Holy Spirit on almost every page 
of the Acts. The book is full of the Spirit. The word “Spirit” 
is used nearly sixty times in the “Acts of the divine Para- 
clete” and more than forty times He is referred to as the 
Holy Spirit. The book is a sustained unfolding of His acts 
and deeds. As we follow the apostolic church in its re- 
lationship and work, we see its members (1) baptized 
with the Holy Ghost (1:5; 2:17-18, 33; 8:15-17; 11:15-16; 
15:8; 19:6); (2) filled with the Holy Ghost (2:4, 4:8, 31; 
6:3, 5; 7:55; 9:17; 11:24; 13:9, 52) (3) separated and 
sent by the Holy Ghost (6:2-7; 13:2, 4); (4) rebuked by 
the Holy Ghost (5:3-11); (5) appointed by the Holy Ghost 
(20:28); (6) speaking by the Holy Ghost (2:4; 21:4, 11); 
and (7) led by the Holy Ghost (8:29, 39; 10:19; 11:12, 28; 
15:28; 16:6-7). All who received the Ploly Spirit were con- 
scious of the missionary impulse of the Spirit. Their primary 
desire was the worldwide manifestation of Christ as Re- 
deemer and Lord. The zeal of the Spirit is manifested as 
truly in striving for the salvation of men at home as in 
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preaching to the heathen beyond the seas. The message of 
Christ as Lord must be made known to all men. Every 
believer shares this privilege and responsibility. Roland 
Allen speaks to the total involvement of the Spirit-filled 
church in this mission by saying: 

It is the reception and the expression of redeeming love which is 
of importance rather than the manner or the form of the work in 
which that Spirit is expressed. Every form of work can be under- 
taken in that spirit, each individual finding in his own proper work 
the best way to manifest that desire for the salvation of men and 
the recognition of Christ as Lord which the Holy Spirit inspires . 21 

If we believe in the Holy Spirit as He is seen in the 
Book of Acts, we will be missionaries involved in His mis- 
sion. To us, as to the band of believers in Jerusalem, comes 
the command of Christ: “Tarry ye . . . until ye be clothed 
with power from on high” (Luke 24:29). To us, as to the 
believers at Ephesus, applies the solemn question— “Did you 
receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed?” (Acts 19:2). 
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nations seem to be treated as the enemies of God’s chosen 
people; they were a constant threat, politically, culturally 
and religiously. The restless, unnatural quest of Israel after 
the gods of the nations is vigorously described by the 
prophets. Several books of the Bible sketch the battles of 
Israel against the tribes of Canaan, battles which frequently 
indicate that God is the general director of the war with 
the nations. The Song of Moses and Miriam specifically 
calls Yahweh “a man of war” (Gen. 15:3). 

The Zion and Royal Psalms contain a strong tradition 
of the sea of nations storming Zion, the citadel of God 
(Psalms 46, 48, 76). The major characteristic of these 
Psalms is the description of an unsuccessful attack of the 
nations on Jerusalem, the chosen seat of God and the im- 
penetrable city. In some of the Royal, Messianic Psalms, the 
nations are presented as defiantly conspiring against the 
king, the Lord’s anointed. Their destruction, however, is 
sure; they shall fall into the hands of the Lord’s chosen 
one to whom is given the promise: “Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a 
potter’s vessel” (Ps. 2:9). This pattern of thought persists 
in the prophets. In Isaiah’s Ariel Hymn, Yahweh allies Him- 
self at first with the nations in their fierce battle against 
Zion, then turns against them to defeat them (Is. 29). 
Micah sees an assembly of nations against Zion (Mic. 4:11- 
13) and Ezekiel writes of the Gog and Magog attack on 
the people of God (Ez. 38-39). The question arises: How 
can such a fierce conflict between Zion and the nations be 
reconciled with God’s redemptive interest in the nations? 

For many, the Old Testament has been an offence, 2 
and for some, a particular embarrassment in missionary 
outreach. 3 The holy wars and the election of Israel— which, 
to some, suggest favoritism as over against the nations— the 
bloody judgments of God, as well as religious exclusivism 
everywhere evident in the Old Testament, appear unpal- 
atable and to stand in contradiction to the New Testament 
message. 

Views which would make the Old Testament a national 
book at any point, or the God of Israel a tribal deity with 
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little interest in the people of the world, cannot be main- 
tained. On the contrary, there is a sustained universal in- 
terest on the part of God in the welfare of the nations; the 
whole world is embraced in the redemptive interest of God. 
The Old Testament forms the necessary basis for New Test- 
ament missions. That basis is not to be sought in a narrow 
sense of choice missionary texts, but in an examination of 
the unfolding of God’s dealings with man and the hope 
oracles of the prophets. 

I. The One Creator God 

Creative and Redemptive Activity 

“In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth” (Gen. 1:1). With this simple, though very profound 
and significant assertion, the Bible begins. By the word of 
God the whole world and what is in it was made. In the 
one creator God, the unity and the coherence of the entire 
world are to be found. 

There is in Scripture a constant insistence upon the 
one creator God. From the beginning of Genesis through 
the Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, Acts, the epistles of 
Paul and Revelation, the creator God is the object of faith 
and adoration. With unparalleled vigor, Isaiah asserts, “For 
thus says the Lord, who created the heavens, (he is God!) 
who formed the earth and made it (he established it; he 
did not create it a chaos, he formed it to be inhabited!); 
I am the Lord, and there is no other” (Is. 45:18 RSV). 
In a time of crisis, the apostolic prayer in Acts four begins 
with a ringing declaration of faith in the one creator God 
(4:24ff). Before his Gentile audience Paul emphasizes the 
work of God, the creator and sustainer of the universe ( Acts 
14 and 17); the four and twenty elders worship the ever- 
living God, saying, “Worthy art thou, our Lord and our 
God, to receive glory and honor and power, for thou didst 
create all things, and because of thy will they existed, and 
were created (Rev. 4:11). It is noteworthy that in the con- 
text of God’s final visitation of men, the angel of warning 
calls men to repentance before the creator God. The mes- 
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sage, “Fear God, and give him glory; for the hour of his 
judgment is come: and worship him that made the heavens 
and the earth and the sea and the fountains of waters,” 
is called the eternal Gospel (Rev. 14:6-7). 

The creative acts of God must, therefore, not be iso- 
lated from His redemptive acts on behalf of man. The 
created world forms the setting for God’s redemptive pur- 
poses in Jesus Christ. In the New Testament creation is 
directly linked to Jesus Christ, the Word, through whom all 
things were made (John 1:3) and unto whom all things 
were created (Col. 1:16). The acts of God through Christ 
in creation and in redemptive history are part of a grand 
scheme. God, the Father, chose us in Christ “before the 
foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4). Creation was God’s 
first work in time and in history 4 in the pursuance of His 
objective of bringing man into an experiential relationship 
with Christ. Man was created in order that he might live 
in a right relationship to God. Augustine puts it in this way, 
“For you have made us for yourself, and our heart is rest- 
less until it rests in you.” 5 Created man and the nations are 
inescapably linked to their creator God! The ‘rest’ of God 
on the seventh day (Gen. 2:1, 4) indicates the transition 
from the initial creative work to His continuing work of 
sustaining and providentially caring for His creation. God 
did not turn away from what He had created but actively 
entered into the course of human history. The transcendent 
God is also the immanent God who calls to fallen man, 
“Adam, where are you?” (Gen. 3:9) 

It is instructive to note that both the Genesis record 
and Isaiah are particularly interested in linking God’s cre- 
ative work to His on-going concern for man. In Genesis the 
various movements of history are set off by a series of 
toledoth (generations) (Gen. 2:4; 5:1; 6:9, etc.). After the 
grand cosmic structure, culminating in man, has been com- 
pleted, the more restricted sphere of the history of man is 
introduced by the expression, “these are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth when they were created . . .” 
(Gen. 2:4). That is to say that God’s created universe gives 
birth to subsequent history. Creation marks the beginning 
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of God’s history with man; God’s primary concern is not 
creation in itself but man’s right relationship to Him. In the 
light of the whole plan of the Genesis record, it is evident 
that creation forms the basis for God’s redemptive con- 
cern for man. It was man, perfectly created in the 
image of God, who fell; nevertheless, while under the judg- 
ment of God, fallen man remains God’s creature and the 
object of His love. So closely does Isaiah relate God’s cre- 
ative activity to His redemptive activity that the great re- 
demptive act in the call of Israel is regarded as another 
creative act of God (Is. 43:1, 15; 44:1-2, 21). 

The missionary task of the people of God is founded 
upon the biblical doctrine of the one creator God. The 
world belongs to God; all men ought to worship Him. The 
creator calls to those He has created, “Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
there is none else” (Is. 43:22). The Genesis record, there- 
fore, forms the necessary background for Matthew 28:19- 
20— the great commission of the church of Jesus Christ. 8 

God, Man and the Nations (Genesis 1-11) 

Both chapters 1 and 2 of Genesis indicate the signi- 
ficance of man in the whole of God’s creation. Man was 
made in the image of God (Gen. 1:26-30). God’s purpose 
for man was that he exercise image-bearing functions. Of 
particular importance in the paradisaical situation were 
man’s fellowship with God and his universal mission in 
God’s created world. In the garden an immediate fellow- 
ship existed between God and man; God spoke to man and 
expected loving response (2:16; 3:8). That fellowship was 
to be shared with his wife— a helper, suitable for him in the 
service to which God had called him. The trees in the 
garden symbolized a growth in that fellowship. 

The task assigned to man assumed universal propor- 
tions. As God’s vice-regent, he was to have dominion over 
the creatures of the whole earth. Through the blessing of 
God the human race would fill the earth and subdue it 
(Gen. 1:28). This cultural mandate presupposed the unity 
of the human race (Gen. 2:23; 3:20) and indicated the 
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universal character of God’s purposes for man in his cre- 
ation. 

The sin of man (Gen. 3) brought upon him the curse 
of death— separation from God, exclusion from the fellow- 
ship enjoyed in Eden, and ultimately physical death. The 
entrance of sin through Adam created a bitter conflict in 
the subsequent history of man. God put enmity between 
the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent (Gen. 
3:15). From the very outset there began the witness of the 
seed of promise and of grace which expressed itself in a 
prophetic public witness of Noah, who testified of the 
coming judgment (Gen. 6; cf. II Pet. 2:5) and the increase 
of evil and rebellion against God brought upon man the 
judgment of the flood— a judgment, however, not without 
mercy. Noah’s family was saved. 

The universal interest of God is again apparent in His 
covenant with Noah through whom a new beginning was 
made. God’s grace was evident in His concern for the pre- 
servation of man and the universe. The blessing on Noah 
and his sons— “be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth” (Gen. 9:1)— echoed the original creation blessing. 
The Noahic covenant embraces Noah and his seed after 
him, as well as every living creature of the earth. The orders 
of the created universe were to be preserved; man was not 
again to be destroyed by a flood. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis form a prelude to 
the call of Abraham, a prelude testifying to divine interest 
in the nations. The Table of Nations (Gen. 10) witnesses 
to the fulfillment of the divine blessing— be fruitful and 
multiply. The early history of God’s relations with man in- 
dicates judgment and mercy: exclusion from the garden is 
tempered with divine protection; the destructive flood is 
tempered with grace for Noah’s family. The effects of sin 
were, however, so deep-seated that man continually found 
occasion to rebel against his Creator. In building the tower 
of Babel, man’s revolt found its culminating and unified 
expression. The degeneracy of man expressed itself in pride, 
self-sufficiency and vain-glory; arrogance had reached new 
heights, only to call upon itself the further judgment of 
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God. That judgment divided and scattered the human race 
to the ends of the world and confounded the language and 
cultures of men. 

Did God abandon the nations to their perverse ways? 
Were the nations no longer the object of divine compassion 
and mercy? The whole of Scripture would militate against 
such an interpretation of God’s ways with men. The uni- 
versal redemptive interests of God came to bear upon the 
call of Abraham and the election of Israel— “in thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 12:3). The 
call of Abraham is placed within the context of the Table 
of Nations and the scattering of the nations. Not ultimate 
repudiation, but a design for redemption lies at the heart 
of God. That design finds its fulfillment in the Servant of 
the Lord who would be a Light to the nations. 

While the purposes of God are concealed in much of 
world history— i.e. He remains a deus absconditus to man— 
His dominion and rule over the affairs of men and the 
world never cease. Princes and authorities rule by Him 
(Prov. 8:15-16); He turns the hearts of kings as the water- 
brooks (Prov. 21:1). He calls Assyria the rod of His anger 
(Is. 10:5, 15), Cyrus His anointed (Is. 45:1), and Babylon 
His hammer (Jer. 51:20). He is the God not only of Israel 
but also of the Gentiles (Rom. 3:29). The God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob includes the nations in His purview of the 
whole course of salvation history: 

For in the very place where sacred history begins to restrict itself 
to Israel, once again all the peoples of the world are enumerated, 
and thereby is granted to them an enduring place in the Divine 
revelation of the future, and they are then assured that they are not 
forgotten in the loving counsel of God and shall never vanish with- 
out trace from the horizon of redemption. ‘An invisible green of hope 
winds itself through the withered branches of this catalogue of 
peoples’ and thereby this list of seventy original nations enters into 
the viewpoint of the worldwide mission, and proclaims like a Mission- 
ary Wall Map ‘The great truth that God has so loved the world* 

II. The Elective Role of Israel 

There has been an increasing recognition of the peculiar 
character and place of Israel and its relation to the nations." 
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The election of Israel is central to the actions of God in 
the Old Testament. Through Abraham and Israel, God 
wanted to draw the attention of the nations to Himself 
and His provisions of grace. Since the universal promise in 
Genesis 12:3 is sometimes rendered in the reflexive (Gen. 
22:18, “All the families of the earth shall bless themselves 
in thee”), the suggestion is that the nations will be favorably 
attracted to Israel in a desire to share the blessings of God 
with it. At any rate, the election of Abraham had as its 
intent a universal mission. God’s promise to Abraham de- 
termined the future destiny, not only of Israel, but also of 
the whole world. This universal blessing is hardly realized 
in the Old Covenant. It is true that Abraham and his im- 
mediate progeny were generally in a peaceful relation to 
other nations and became a particular blessing to Egypt 
and its neighbors through Joseph. But the full blessing con- 
templated in the promise to Abraham had, at its heart, 
man’s covenantal relationship to God and must be viewed 
eschatologically. The promise to Abraham terminates in 
Jesus Christ, the seed (Gal. 3:16). 

The Sinaitic Covenant also underscores the universal 
interest and intent of God in His sovereign and gracious 
election of Israel (Gen. 19:4-6). By divine choice, Israel 
was made God’s own possession or personal property ( Se - 
gullah). As the almighty creator God— “For all the earth is 
mine”— God made Israel a peculiar people in the midst of 
the peoples of tire world ( “You shall be my own possession 
among all the peoples”). The role of Israel, in respect to 
the people of the world was to be “a kingdom of priests and 
a holy nation.” Israel was to sanctify the name of God in 
the eyes of the world (Deut. 28:10); it was to represent 
the kingship of God, as His first-fruits in the world.” 

God’s election made Israel a distinct people. The prin- 
ciple of unity lay not in its ethnic identity, but in its cove- 
nant-relationship with God. The redemptive activity of God 
had established Israel as a nation; divine law was to direct 
it. The mission of Israel, to be a kingdom of priests, could 
be realized only if the true nature of its distinctness would 
be maintained. 10 Apart from its religious unity, Israel had 
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little significance. Its theocratic distinctiveness was to ex- 
press itself in an exclusive worship of Yahweh (“thou shalt 
have no other gods before me”) and a spiritual worship of 
God (“thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image). 
Israel’s ethical distinctiveness was to be expressed according 
to the second table of the law. Israel’s ceremonial distinc- 
tiveness was to be the outward representation of her inward 
separateness. Because Israel was primarily a religious 
nation— not ethnic— it was not to be a closed nation. Gentiles 
who came to worship the true God were to be incorporated 
into the people of God (Ex. 12:47-49). 

It is abundantly evident that divine election was for 
service; without it election would be emptied of its meaning. 
If the responsibility inherent in election would be ignored, 
election would become a motive for punishment: “You only 
have I known of all families of the earth, therefore I will 
punish you for all your iniquities” (Amos 3:2).” The em- 
phasis in Israel’s election is therefore not on race or 
nationality, but on the people of God called into His service; 
Israel is the qahal, a people called to assemble in the pre- 
sence of God, a people called to be instrumental in a un- 
iversal mission. 

It is very significant that the Old Testament does not 
begin with the Exodus and the Sinaitic covenant, but with 
God’s creation and His dealings with all the nations. Israel’s 
election to be a kingdom of priests finds its pregnant mean- 
ing only when seen in the light of the preceding context: 
the creation of all men, the fall, the universal covenant with 
Noah and his progeny, the Table of Nations and the uni- 
versal provision of blessing to Abraham. Israel’s election is 
in pursuance of the Abrahamic covenant. There can be no 
doubt that Israel was to be a “spectacle unto salvation” 
among the nations of the world for the glory of God. 

That Israel was conscious of its particular role is ap- 
parent in the numerous pleas for God’s mercy in time of sin 
and threatening judgment— lest other nations despise Yah- 
weh. The wrath of God, incited by the idolatrous calf-wor- 
ship at Sinai, evoked the earnest plea for mercy from Moses: 
“Why should the Egyptians say, “With evil intent did he 
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bring them forth, to slay them in the mountains, and to 
consume them from the face of the earth’?” (Ex. 32:12) 
When the sinful rumblings of discontent moving through 
the ranks of Israel brought the threat of annihilation from 
Yahweh, Moses again pleaded for mercy because he was 
concerned about the effects such action would have on 
men: “Men would doubt the power of God to fulfill his 
promise to his people” (Num. 14:13ff.; see also Deut. 9: 
25ff.). In later years, when Israel was attacked by the 
Assyrian forces under Sennacherib, Hezekiah was conscious 
of the fact that the life of Israel, in victory or defeat, was 
lived under the constant surveillance of the contemporary 
world. As a true theocratic king, he prays, “So now, O 
Lord our God, save us from his hand, that all the kingdoms 
of the earth may know that thou alone art the Lord” (Is. 
37:20). Even in the judgment of God, Israel became an 
awful spectacle of astonishment in the eyes of the nations 
(Ezek. 4 and 5). Bavinck summarizes Israel’s awareness of 
its role in these words: 

Israel was thus strongly under the impression that its history was 
not a particular affair of no concern to anyone else, but that God 
utilized its history to deal with other nations, rather than with the 
whole world. Israel’s defeats and victories, its greatness and subjuga- 
tions, its wonderful deliverances, and its heavy sufferings are all in- 
cluded in God’s plan for the world. God stretches out his arms to all 
the world in such ways. It is remarkable that Israel is so conscious 
of its unique position . 12 


III. The Centripetal Nature of Israel’s 
Missionary task 

It has become evident that Israel had no reason for 
existence, other than as the bearer of God’s message of 
salvation to the world. Jonah was aroused to understand 
the proper calling of Israel and exemplifies the ideal of 
missionary purpose. The method of Jonah is, however, ex- 
ceptional in the Old Testament. Seldom do we find delib- 
erate missionary activity in terms of going out to proclaim 
the message of God to the nations. The ideal of missionary 
practice is that of Israel becoming a flourishing kingdom in 
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the midst of the nations. That which is to attract the nations 
to Yahweh is the concrete, visible, godly life of Israel and 
the manifestation of the presence of God with His people. 
One may speak of the Old Testament concept primarily as 
centripetal missions, as over against the New Testament 
concept of centrifugal missions. 

Solomon, in his dedicatory prayer at the time of the 
completion of the temple, realizes the universal significance 
of the temple when he says: 

Likewise when a foreigner, who is not of thy people Israel, comes 
from a far country for thy name’s sake (for they shall hear of thy 
great name, and thy mighty hand, and of thy outstretched arm), 
when he comes and prays toward this house, hear thou in heaven thy 
dwelling place, and do according to all for which the foreigner calls 
to thee; in order that all the peoples of the earth may know thy name 
and fear thee, as do thy people Israel, and that they may know that 
this house which I have built is called by thy name (I Kings 8:41-43). 

In a later portion of the prayer, Solomon again prays 
for God’s grace, that Israel may walk in God’s ways and 
carry out its functions as servants of God, “that all the 
peoples of the earth may know that the Lord is God; there 
is no other” (I Kings 8:60). Herein lay Israel’s witness to 
the world, in that it lived as a holy and distinct nation 
among the peoples; in that it recognized the lordship of 
God and, increasingly, in that it was the bearer of the 
prophetic word of God. A measure of the effectiveness of 
Israel to witness is illustrated in the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba. She had heard “of the fame of Solomon concerning 
the name of the Lord” (I Kings 10:1). The overwhelming 
effect of what she saw brought praise for the God of Solo- 
mon: “Blessed be the Lord your God, who has delighted in 
you and set you on the throne of Israel! Because the Lord 
loved Israel forever, he has made you king, that you may 
execute justice and righteousness” (I Kings 10:9). The fail- 
ure of Israel to live up to her theocratic mission and her 
theocratic distinctiveness brought upon her the judgment of 
God. The nation was destroyed; Israel was wiped off the 
map. In this process the Old Testament missionary message 
finds its focal point in the “hope oracles” of the prophets. 

The entire Old Testament is eschatologically oriented; 
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it is open-ended towards a future fulfillment. This Ziel- 
bestrebigkeit finds clear expression in the hopes of the 
prophets. These hopes center about a future messianic 
(Davidic) kingdom, a new Zion, a new covenant with a 
radically transformed people, a remaining remnant of the 
people of God and the suffering servant of God. In these 
hope oracles, the prophets anticipated a great expansion of 
the people of God— some of the classical passages concern- 
ed with future salvation center on Zion. The basic idea 
seems to be that God’s redemptive presence with His peo- 
ple will attract a pilgrimage of nations: 

It shall come to pass in the latter days that the mountains of the 
house of the Lord shall be established as the highest of the moun- 
tains and shall be raised up above the hills; and people shall flow 
to it and many nations shall come and say: ‘Come let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord to the house of the God of Jacob; that 
he may teach us his ways and we may walk in his paths.’ For out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem (Micah 4:1-2; cf. Is. 2:2-3). 

These oracles depict a spontaneous movement of the nations 
to Zion because of the presence of the glory of God with His 
people. A similar urgency among the people of the world to 
inquire of the Lord is suggested by Zechariah (8:20-23; cf. 
Is. 55:5). A comparison of the general nature of the mission- 
ary task of the Old Testament people of God with that of 
the New Testament church may be represented in the fol- 
lowing diagram: 
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IV. The Servant of the Lord— 

A Light to the Nations 

All those of the church of Jesus Christ, who have been 
interested in world missions, have found the book of Isaiah 
highly attractive and inspiring, particularly the hymns of 
the Servant of Yahweh. In one of the earliest New Testa- 
ment accounts of a Gentile conversion (Acts 8:26 ff. ), the 
Ethiopian treasurer was totally absorbed in the prophet 
Isaiah and his promise of a deliverer— the question “about 
whom, pray, does the prophet say this, about himself or 
about some one else?” was answered in Philip’s account of 
the good news about Jesus. There is little doubt that the 
book of Isaiah ranks as the foremost book of the Old Testa- 
ment in its urgent message of hope and salvation to the 
whole world. Isaiah sees the future salvation in a staggering 
picture of total renewal. 

That renewal includes a restoration of the people of 
God: a remnant shall return ( Shearjashub, Is. 7:3). In 
a series of divine judgments on Israel, “a tenth shall remain 
in it” (Is. 6:13). The great message of comfort to be sound- 
ed from the housetops consists in a new exodus and pre- 
sence of God (Is. 40: Iff.) 

The radical newness of God’s redemptive activity will 
be in contrast to earlier Heilsgeschichte. The new Zion will 
include more than the remnant of Israel (Is. 43). The 
nations will share in the new glory of God’s people: “Behold, 
I will lift up my hand to the nations, and raise my signal 
to the peoples; and they shall bring your sons in their 
bosom, and your daughters shall be carried on their shoul- 
ders” (Is. 49:22). In that day Zion will have to enlarge 
her tents and strengthen her stakes (Is. 54:2), for “You 
shall call nations that you knew not, and nations that knew 
you not shall run to you” (Is. 55:5). The true intent of the 
temple of God, as spelled out by Solomon, shall find its 
fulfillment when ‘foreigners’ shall join Israel— the middle 
wall of partition shall be removed— “For my house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all peoples” (Is. 57:6-7). The 
pattern seems to be that a remnant of Israel will return to 
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God in order to become a mediator for God to the nations. 
The new presence of God with the remnant shall be the 
cause of attracting the nations. 

One is reminded of our Lord’s earthly ministry. He 
came first to the house of Israel, seeking the remnant— the 
little flock, to whom he promised the gift of the kingdom 
(Luke 12:32). In the little flock, in the core of the twelve 
disciples, we find the destiny of the true Israel fulfilled— a 
fulfillment without consummation. 18 The earthly ministry of 
Christ, while almost severely restricted to Israel after 
the flesh, culminated in a most glorious universalism. His 
suffering on the cross was a signal for all the nations: 
"And I, when I am lifted up from the earth will draw all 
men to myself” (John 12:32). 

The Old Testament hope of the future dynamic awak- 
ening of Israel and the nations points to this event. The new 
exodus and revitalized covenant with Israel cannot occur 
without a death; the cost of ushering in the future kingdom 
of God is the death of the Servant of the Lord. Bright puts 
it this way: 

Here we leam that it is God’s purpose to seek a worldwide kingdom, 
which men of all nations are invited to join. But the victory of 
that kingdom, sure as God is sure, will be procured not by force or 
spectacular power, but by the sacrificial labor of God’s Servant.” 

While we cannot here engage in an examination of the 
various views about the identity of the Servant, it is patent 
from Scripture that in Him the ministry of Israel to the 
nations comes to its fulfillment. The Servant of Yahweh 
incorporates within Himself the universal calling entrusted 
to Israel. There is a certain fluidity or vacillation in Isaiah’s 
treatment of the Servant; although the individual conno- 
tation is dominant, a group concept is also apparent. The 
later concept is strengthened by similarities between Zion 
and the Servant: both suffer and are restored by God; both 
play the rule of mediator to the nations. Israel is directly 
called a servant (Is. 49:3). But the effective ministry of 
Israel is carried out by the individual servant. 

The nature of that ministry is set forth in the Servant 
Hymns (Is. 42:1-7; 49:1-7; 50:4-9; 53:1-12). The Servant 
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is to bring ‘justice’ to the nations; He is Himself a ‘covenant’ 
to the people and a ‘light’ to the nations. He is to “open 
the eyes that are blind” and “bring out the prisoners from 
the dungeon” (Is. 42:1-7). This ministry has universal pro- 
portions. Merely restoring the “preserved nation” was too 
small a task for Him (Is. 49:6). This ministry should 
spread to the ends of the earth. Through the Servant’s 
vicarious death the redemption of the world was accom- 
plished (Is. 53). The nations and the many who would be 
justified became the reward of the Servant. Through suf- 
fering He achieved glory. 

The universalism in the Servant passages finds an echo 
in Daniel two and seven. The stone, not cut by man, repre- 
senting God’s kingdom, triumphed over the kingdoms of 
men, eventually filling the whole earth (Dan. 2). The one 
“like a son of man” appeared before the Ancient of Days 
to receive “dominion and glory and kingdom, that all 
peoples, nations and languages should serve him. His do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass away 
and his kingdom is one that shall not be destroyed” (Dan. 
7). In the New Testament there are two Old Testament 
strands interwoven in the one who came, not to be min- 
istered unto, but to give His life a ransom for many ( Mark 
10:45). His favorite designation was ‘the Son of Man.’ In 
Him the Old Testament hopes find their focus! He did not 
seek dominion, glory and the kingdom of the world by way 
of Satan’s temptation— “To you I will give all this authority 
and their glory, ... if you, then will worship me . . .” ( Luke 
4:6). He sought it by way of the cross as the suffering 
Servant (Phil. 2:5-11). And Paul, addressing the nations, 
sums up the semi-realized eschatology in Jesus Christ: “But 
now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been 
brought near in the blood of Christ” (Eph. 2:13). 
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3 . The Biblical Concept of the Church 


—David Ewert* 


The church is not a creation of the apostles. It was fashioned 
by the living Lord. Its origin can be found alone in the 
creative act of God. It was born out of the event of Easter. 
It should also be said that the early church looked upon 
Pentecost as its birthday. Whereas Israel looked back to 
Sinai as marking the beginning of her life as a people of 
God, the church thought of the coming of the Spirit as 
marking its miraculous beginning. Indeed, it was at Pente- 
cost that the church began to see clearly that the purpose 
of its existence here on earth, while awaiting the return 
of its glorified Lord, was to witness to the redeeming grace 
of God to all nations. 

However, to say that the church was the fruit of the 
salvatory work of Christ, that the church is a creation of 
God by the Holy Spirit, is not to deny that the church has 
deep roots in the religious history of the Old Testament 
people of God. It is to this historical background of the 
church that we must direct our thinking, first of all; for 
unless we see the element of continuity as well as that of 
newness in the history of the people of God, we will not 
arrive at a genuinely biblical concept of the church. 


I. The People of God in the Old Testament 

When the early Christians called themselves the 
‘church,’ the ekklesia, they consciously identified themselves 
with all genuine believers, God’s people, who lived in pre- 
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Christian times. Something should therefore be said about 
the linguistic phenomena which help us to understand 
what we mean by the term ‘church.’ 

Linguistic Phenomena 

1. The Greek Background. Not very much can be gain- 
ed for an understanding of the word ‘church’ by a study of 
the etymology of the Greek ekklesia. In secular Greek usage 
the term signifies merely the gathering of the people. There 
is little evidence that ekklesia ever meant a religious society 
in Greece, prior to biblical times. It was the Septuagint 
Version (LXX), the Greek translation of the Hebrew Old 
Testament, which gave the word ekklesia to the New Testa- 
ment. 1 

The word ekklesia occurs about one hundred times in 
the LXX, and signifies simply a coming together, a gather- 
ing. It is when the word Lord (Kudos) is added, that the 
word designates the ‘people of God,’ although at times the 
context suggests that the ‘people of God’ is meant even 
when ekklesia is used by itself. A synonym of ekklesia is 
sunagoge, a term which, like ekklesia, is used both in a 
general as well as in a specifically religious sense, that is, 
for any kind of gathering of people, as well as for the 
people of God. Interestingly, the New Testament believers 
preferred to speak of themselves as ekklesia, rather than 
sunagoge. No doubt one reason for this preference was that 
they thought of themselves as distinct from the Jewish 
synagogue. But, perhaps another reason was that the Greek 
Bible ordinarily used ekklesia. for the Hebrew qahal (the 
congregation of Israel), and so it was a way of saying that 
the church stood in the tradition of the true people of God 
of pre-Christian times. 

2. The Hebrew Background. The LXX translators, as 
was just stated, usually translate qahal by ekklesia. The 
meaning of both the Hebrew and the Greek word is a 
meeting or gathering. Even etymologically the Hebrew 
qahal and the Greek ekklesia are similar. Occasionally the 
Greek sunagoge is used to translate qahal, but as a rule 
sunagoge is the translation of the Hebrew edah, a con- 
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gregation of people. Generally, however, qahal ( ekklesia ) 
signifies in a special way the community which stood in a 
covenant relationship with Yahweh, the am Yahweh (the 
people of God). Therefore, it was to be expected that the 
early Christians would prefer ekklesia to sunagoge as a 
self-designation. 

But, having dealt with linguistic matters, we must now 
pursue the question of the historical backgrounds of the 
church somewhat further. 

Theological Considerations 

It would be wrong to say that the Hebrew clan, at some 
time in its history, decided to choose Yahweh as its God, 
and to call itself the am Yahweh , the people of God. Rather, 
it was by God’s grace that a weak and erring people was 
made a people which was Yahweh’s peculiar possession 
(Ex. 19:5). It was God Himself who took the initiative 
when He drew a band of runaway slaves into covenant 
with Himself. The Old Testament writers seem to find no 
other explanation for the election of Israel but that God 
loved Israel. 

Although the covenant at Sinai may be thought of as 
a continuation of God’s covenant with Abraham, it is signi- 
ficant to observe that God laid claim to Israel on the 
ground that He had redeemed her. By a mighty hand 
God had brought Israel out of bondage, had borne her on 
eagle’s wings, and then, at Sinai, offered to make this re- 
deemed people a nation of priests (Ex. 19:6). 

Clearly, the purpose of God in choosing a people for 
Himself was that such a people was to be the agent of 
God in the redemption of mankind. This redeemed people, 
called into fellowship with God, was to have a world mis- 
sion: to bring the light to the nations. 

In order that a sinful people might be in a position to 
remain in fellowship with a holy God and carry out its 
high calling, God graciously provided a way of forgiveness 
and atonement in the sacrificial system. Also, in order to 
fulfill her mission in the world, Israel must be a holy nation, 
and for this reason the laws of the covenant were given to 
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her. It is a serious mistake to think that the Old Testament 
people of God ever became God’s children by keeping the 
Law. Redemption has always been by grace alone. 

Although the Israelite had an external sign, namely 
circumcision, to signify that he belonged to the covenant 
people, the prophets made it very clear that without faith 
and obedience the outward seal was meaningless. But the 
nation as a whole became corrupt and could no longer be 
called God’s people without qualification. Hosea’s judgment 
on apostate Israel is lo ammi (‘not my people’) (1:9). 
However, within the apostate nation there is still a faithful 
remnant. From Elijah’s day right up to the time of Christ 
there were always those who lived by faith and obeyed 
God’s covenant commands, who trusted in God for salvation 
(Hab. 2:4). This holy remnant represents the true people 
of God. Indeed, it is against this failure of Israel as a nation 
to fulfill God’s law and to carry out its mission in the world, 
that the prophets proclaim the new day when God will 
make a new covenant. When that glorious day comes all 
the ends of the earth will see the salvation of God. 

It is, then, in the tradition of the ‘spiritual’ people of 
God of the Old Testament that the New Testament believers 
find their place, and not in the biological, ethnic or national 
characteristics of Israel. The early Christians thought of 
themselves as the continuation of the Old Testament saints, 
not only in that they shared in the faith of Abraham, not 
only that they too had been redeemed with a mighty hand, 
not only because they, like Israel of old, were members of 
God’s covenant, but also in that they, like the ‘chosen race’ 
of former generations felt called of God to fulfill His great 
redemptive purposes in this world, to be His instruments 
of salvation. They had been chosen of God to proclaim the 
victories of Him who had called them out of darkness into 
His marvellous light (I Peter 2:9, 10). 

II. The Anticipation of the Church by Jesus 

The Proclamation of the Kingdom. 

The ‘kingdom of God’ (‘kingdom of the heavens’) 
was central in the message and ministry of Jesus. Not only 
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did He announce that the kingdom had come (Matt. 3:2), 
but His mighty deeds were the proof of the inbreaking of 
God’s rule. The proclamation that the kingdom had come 
was the Gospel, it was the ‘good news’ that God’s reign 
was being established over the lives of men. 

However, the coming of the reign of God in the person 
of Jesus was not merely for the purpose of displaying the 
powers of the heavenly world, but to bring about man’s 
redemption. God’s kingdom is God’s redemptive rule. At 
the same time it must be recognized that although the 
kingdom came in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, there is 
a present as well as a futuristic aspect to the coming of the 
kingdom of God. The kingdom has come; it is coming; and 
when the Son of Man comes in His glory, He will usher in 
the consummation of the kingdom (Matt. 25:31, 34). 

And what has this to do with the concept of the 
church? Very much, indeed! God’s kingdom, His rule, does 
not operate in a vacuum, in a void; it extends over the lives 
of men — not to speak of the realms beyond man. This 
implies that God has a people over whom He rules; it 
involves the formation of a community of people who live 
in obedience to God’s reign— a people of God, an ekklesia * 

The Kingdom and the Church 

We might profitably dispense with all attempts to es- 
tablish the precise point in time when the church was 
founded. Although the church thought of itself as a post- 
resurrection reality, it also made much of the fact that it 
had entered into the inheritance of the genuine people of 
God of Old Testament times. Moreover, the church was 
an extension of that band of faithful followers of Jesus 
who, in response to His invitation, had accepted the king- 
dom, the rule of God; who had entered the kingdom ( Matt. 
18:3); who had received it as a child (Mark 10:15); who 
had been born again (John 3:3). So, then, a believing com- 
munity, a people of God, an ekklesia, is the correlative of 
the kingdom of God, God’s rule over the lives of men. 

There is good evidence in the teaching of Jesus that 
the concept of the church was inherent in His proclamation 
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of the kingdom; that the church was anticipated by Christ 
in His proclamation of the kingdom. First of all, we must 
take our Lord’s promise to build the church seriously ( Matt. 
16:18; 18:17). To write these unique passages off as a 
product of later ecclesiastical interests is, in our view, un- 
warranted. However, it would be an equally grave error to 
say that Jesus did not anticipate the church. 

Not only did Jesus predict the establishment of the 
church, but His ethical teachings presuppose a new com- 
munity. He called men to a new way of life; His teachings 
paved the way, as it were, for a ‘secession’ of those who 
accepted God’s reign; the high ethical demands made on 
His followers called for the creation of a new people of 
God who would live in keeping with these unique require- 
ments. To become a disciple of Jesus was to enter into the 
kingdom, but a disciple could not be in the kingdom in 
isolation; he lived in fellowship with others who had accept- 
ed God’s rule. Consequently, a new community was formed. 

The idea of messiahship, as Jesus interpreted it, also 
implied the gathering of a new community. The Son of 
Man gives His life as a ransom for many. His messianic 
task is described by the figure of the shepherd who seeks 
the lost sheep. His disciples are His flock (Luke 12:32). 
The shepherd dies so that He might “gather into one the 
children of God who are scattered abroad” (John 11:52). 
All society figures, these! Also, when Jesus called the 
Twelve, taught them, sent them forth on their mission, es- 
tablished the new covenant with them, our Lord was carry- 
ing out His messianic task of creating a new people of 
God, and the Twelve were representative of the ekklesia. 
Paul speaks of the church as having been established on the 
foundation of “the apostles and prophets” (Eph. 2:20). Of 
course, the great design of God to establish the church 
could be completed only by Christ’s death and resurrection, 
but that is not to say that Jesus did not anticipate the 
church. To be sure, there is a ‘hiddenness’ about that 
which was in the heart of God before the foundation of 
the world (Eph. 1:4); the ‘mystery of Christ’ was not made 
known to former generations “as it is now revealed to his 
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holy apostles and prophets” (Eph. 3:5, 6); but the church 
is not an accident of history. The church was in the plan of 
God from eternity; it has its historical roots in the believing 
Israel of pre-Christian times; it was anticipated in the teach- 
ing and the work of Christ. 


III. The Nature of the New Testament Church 

When God visited the faithful witnesses of the resur- 
rection by His Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, the apostles 
realized that what had happened at the cross, the resur- 
rection, and the ascension, had been anticipatd by the 
prophets of old. Luke, in his volume on the Acts of the 
Apostles, records some of the sermons of the preachers of 
the early days of the church; and from these sermons it 
becomes rather obvious that the apostles thought of the 
church as standing in the mainstream of the genuine people 
of God of former generations. In the words of Peter, written 
some time after the founding of the church, the ekklesia 
is “the elect race, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the 
people for possession” (I Pet. 2:9)— designations carried 
over from Old Testament Israel (cf. Ex. 19). 

Because the apostles thought of the church as the true 
people of God, they assumed that the church had a mission 
in the world, as had Israel of old. This mission was to 
bring the good news of redemption to all nations. Although 
there were some in the early church who did not immediate- 
ly rise to this understanding of the church’s mission, it 
became obvious, as time went on, that the new people of 
God were to know no linguistic, geographic or ethnic limits. 
In fact, it was this element in the Gospel that made it 
such good news, that Jews and Gentiles should be “fellow- 
heirs, one body, fellow-sharers of the promise in Christ Je- 
sus” (Eph. 3:6). It was a source of great delight for the 
early preachers of the Gospel to realize that the apostasy 
of Israel as a nation had not thwarted God’s plan to bring 
the light of salvation to the nations of the world. 

The writers of the New Testament appear to be so 
overwhelmed by the thought that God’s eternal purposes 
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were being realized in the church— even celestial beings are 
said to be learning of God’s variegated wisdom through 
the church (Eph. 3: 10) — that their vocabulary is stretched 
to the limit, as it were, to describe this new creation of God, 
the ekklesia. They have given us a whole gallery of pictures, 
a rich store of figures of speech, by which they seek to 
describe the nature of the church. Most of these figures of 
speech, or self-designations of the church, have an Old 
Testament background; some of them are new creations. 
In fairness, it should be added that when familiar figures 
of speech are used, their meaning has frequently been en- 
riched or even changed. Not only were the early believers 
baptized, but their language also was baptized into Christ. 
Let us select a few of the main designations for the church 
for our observation. 

Disciples 

One of the early designations of the church is ‘disciples’ 
( hoi mathetai ). The description of the church as a body 
of disciples is found only in Acts ( of course the Gospels use 
this term regularly for Jesus’ followers); as a matter of fact, 
hoi akolouthountes (those following) is a kind of synonym 
for hoi mathetai (the disciples). In Luke’s Acts, the term 
disciples is used frequently from 6:1 on, up to 21:16. 3 When 
the members of the church are called disciples, it means 
that the church acknowledges Jesus as its teacher; but it 
means much more than that. It implies that the church lives 
in submission and allegiance to Jesus, as Lord; identifies 
itself with Christ; goes the way of self-denial and the way 
of the cross; and keeps the Master’s word (John 8:31). 
To be a disciple of Jesus is to carry out the Master’s purpose, 
that is “to make disciples of all nations” (Matt. 28:19). To 
be disciples involves the church in the great work of ‘dis- 
cipling,’ in the work of missions. 

Believers 

Viewed from the standpoint of personal response to 
God’s offer of salvation, the people of God, the church, is 
called “believers’ ( hoi posteuontes, hoi pistoi ).* Through 
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the work of the Holy Spirit, when the Word of God is 
proclaimed, men commit themselves in trust and confidence 
to God. This always involves a confession of bankruptcy 
before God and an acknowledgement of guilt and helpless- 
ness. Almost synonymous with ‘believe’ is the word ‘obey.’ 
At times these two terms are found in a genitival relation- 
ship as "the obedience of faith’ (Rom. 1:5; 12:26). The life 
of faith is a life of obedience (Phil. 2:12). Although it is 
quite enough to hold out to a searching soul the promise: 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and you will be saved, 
you and your household” (Acts 16:31 RSV), it must be 
underscored that when a man believes with the heart, he 
confesses with the mouth that Jesus is Lord (Rom. 10:9, 10). 
Also, his life is characterized by “the work of faith” ( I Thess. 
1:3). And since faith is the response of man to God’s offer— 
a response which God has acknowledged through the ages— 
the members of the church, the believers, are called sons 
of Abraham (Gal. 3:7); they are blessed with the faith of 
Abraham (Gal. 3:9); and they are Abraham’s seed and heirs 
of the promise (Gal. 3:29). The church is a “household of 
faith” (Gal. 6:10). 

Saints 

A very common designation for the members of the 
church is the Old Testament covenant term ‘saints’ (hoi 
hagioi , 5 And as of old, where God took the initiative in 
calling out a people to make them a holy nation (Ex. 19), 
so the New Testament believers are “called to be saints” 
( kletoi hagioi, I Cor. 1:2), “sanctified in Christ Jesus” ( he - 
giasmenoi ). The term ‘saints’ was understood not primarily 
as a qualitative term, but rather as one which expressed a 
relationship. It is not used in the New Testament to describe 
a spiritually elite, but rather it is a designation of all be- 
lievers in general. Not that the members of early Christian 
community had reached perfection, but they were separated 
from this world and dedicated unto God. 

Interestingly, the designation ‘saints’ is found regularly 
in the plural, suggesting that the members of the people of 
God live in newness of life in association with others. To 
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say that all the members of the church are saints implies 
that each one of them has received the Holy Spirit (Rom. 
8:9). It also means that they fulfill their calling on earth 
by living a godly life, and so the term ‘saints’ takes on the 
added meaning of pure ones.’ “For God has not called us 
for uncleanness, but in holiness” (I Thess. 4:7). The be- 
lievers shun evil “as is fitting for saints” (Eph. 5:3). And 
just as Israel was to be a holy people in order to be a priestly 
nation in this world, so the believers were to walk carefully 
in the eyes of the Gentiles, in order that these, too, might 
be “sanctified by the Holy Spirit” (Rom. 15:16). The 
saints of New Testament times had no intentions of with- 
drawing from this evil world in order to live saintly lives, 
but they were saints ‘in Rome,’ ‘in Philippi,’ ‘in Colossae.’ 

House of Gocl 

Whereas Moses was a faithful servant in God’s house 
in Old Testament times (Heb. 3:2, 5), Jesus is the son of a 
house that has greater glory, a house also prepared by 
God, “which house are we” (Heb. 3:6). Of course, the 
word ‘house’ ( oikos , oikia) means the people of the house, 
the ‘household’ ( oikeios ) (Gal. 6:10; Eph. 2:19).' This 
house of God is no longer understood as the temple in 
Jerusalem, for God does not dwell in “temples made by 
hand” (Acts 17:24). Nevertheless, this spiritual house, the 
ekklesia, is a temple, a holy shrine ( naos , I Cor. 3:16), 
because God’s Spirit dwells in the church (Eph. 2:20-22). 
This spiritual house is said to ‘grow’ (Eph. 2:22)— we can 
forgive Paul for mixing up his metaphors; it is a building 
which is in the process of being erected ( oikodome signifies 
this, I Cor. 3:9). As the believers are taught and strength- 
ened in the faith they are said to be “built up’ ( oikodomeo , 
I Cor. 14:4); in their daily conduct they are to avoid all 
that fails to ‘build up’ their fellow-believer (I Cor. 10:23). 

The figure of the household suggests other aspects of 
the church’s life. It raises the whole question of how one 
becomes a member of God’s family. Two figures of speech 
which immediately suggest themselves as an answer to this 
question are that of the new birth (John 3:3, 5; I John 5:1; 
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paligensia, Titus 3:5), and adoption, huiothesia (Eph. 1:5). 
The members of the Christian household are called God’s 
sons (Rom. 9:26— huioi), God’s children (I John 2:1— tek- 
nia). As such they stand in a filial relationship to each 
other, and have the right of access to their Father, as ex- 
pressed in the cry, “Abba! Father!” (Gal. 4:4-6). As sons 
of the Father they are corrected by Him (Heb. 12:5ff. ) , 
are free from the fear of death (Heb. 2:15), love their 
enemies (Matt. 5:41-45), and are directed in their life by 
God’s Spirit (Rom. 8:23). 

A corollary to this family picture is that of brotherhood. 
The believers are commonly addressed as ‘brothers’ ( hoi 
adelphoi), at times with a descriptive adjective, such as 
‘beloved’ (agapetos, egapemenos, I Thess. 1:4). In their re- 
lations with each other they are to express “brotherly 
love’ ( Philadelphia , Rom. 12:10; I Thess. 4:9),’ they bear 
each other’s burdens (Gal. 6:2), they refuse to get even 
with their brother before the state courts (I Cor. 6:6); they 
are careful not to harm a weaker brother, “for whom Christ 
died” (I Cor. 8:11), and they do not take advantage of the 
brother (I Thess. 4:6). 

If the church is a brotherhood, every member of such 
a community has a place to fill. The priesthood of all be- 
lievers is inherent in such a concept of the church. It means 
that every member of the church participates in the life 
of the congregation, and that not only in its worship ser- 
vices, but also in giving, in discipline, and witnessing to 
the unbelieving world. The great commission of our Lord 
to preach the Gospel to every creature will be effectively 
carried out only when the church learns to understand itself 
as the New Testament understands the church. 

Another dimension of the concept of the church as a 
household of God is that of fellowship ( koinonia , Acts 2: 
42). Fellowship is more than togetherness; it is more than a 
sociological term. The feeling of closeness to members of the 
same ethnic group is not necessarily Christian fellowship. 
Koinonia in the biblical sense means that the church shares 
a common life in Christ. This may be called the vertical 
dimension of fellowship. The horizontal dimension is seen 
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in the sharing of common joys, sorrows, goals and concerns 
among believers. They share in spreading the Gospel (Phil. 
1:5); they share their earthly goods (II Cor. 8:4); they 
share in the sufferings of Christ (Phil. 3:10). This fellowship 
expresses itself also in the communal worship of the church, 
especially when the church meets to ‘break bread,’ “for all 
share of the one loaf” (I Cor. 10:17). Although this view of 
the church does not rob the ‘official’ ministry of the church 
of its significance, it does lay emphasis on the full partici- 
pation of the members of the church in the life, work 
and fellowship which has been established by Spirit (Phil. 
2 : 1 ). 

The Body of Christ 

Perhaps we have left the most striking figure of the 
New Testament church to the last. ‘The body of Christ’ 
(to soma tou Christou) is a peculiarly Pauline concept, 
developed with different emphasis in Romans, I Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, and Colossians. Obviously the figure is 
designed to show the vital unity between the believer and 
Christ (Eph. 4:15, 16). The believers are said to be mem- 
bers ( mele ) of Christ’s body (I Cor. 6:16). To be a member 
of Christ’s body is to be one spirit with Him (I Cor. 6:17). 
A further expansion of the ‘body’ figure are the numerous 
prepositional phrases, found particularly in Paul, ‘in Christ,’ 
‘in him,’ ‘in the beloved.’ Membership in the body of Christ 
is expressed by baptism. “By one spirit we have all been 
baptized into one body” (I Cor. 12:13). The believer con- 
fesses Christ’s lordship over his life in baptism, “one faith, 
one Lord, one baptism” (Eph. 4:5). The church acknow- 
ledges Christ’s headship over it (Col. 2:10). 

Whereas in some passages the figure of the body is 
used to describe the church’s relationship to Christ — its 
union with Him, its dependence on Him, its submission to 
His headship— other passages stress the relationship of the 
members of the body to each other. N’ot only are the mem- 
bers of the body, the church, dependent on each other, 
but they also participate in each other’s joys and sorrows 
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(I Cor. 12:14-26). Perhaps there is no figure of speech 
which so strongly emphasizes the unity of the church as 
that of the body. One of the exciting features of the Gospel 
is that in this body there is “neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
slave nor freeman, neither male nor female” (Gal. 3:28, 29), 
but all are equally members of Christ’s body ( sussoma, Eph. 
3:6). 

One may be permitted to speak of the church, Christ’s 
body, as the extension of Christ here on earth. The church 
is His fullness ( pleroma ) — He fills the church and, dare 
we say it, the church fills the Christ (Eph. 1:23). For the 
life of the church it is extremely important to realize that 
its welfare, its work, its destiny is bound up with that of 
Christ. Christ suffers with the church, but Pie also leads 
it to ultimate triumph. The church participates with Christ 
in the ministry of teaching, healing, reconciling and re- 
deeming mankind. This is its misson. 

There are a number of other important ways in which 
the church’s nature is defined in the New Testament. It is 
God’s field, God’s flock, His covenant people, only to men- 
tion a few more. Sufficient has been said to suggest the 
main features of the New Testament church. In conclusion, 
a few more figures of speech will be introduced, which 
speak more specifically of the mission of the church. 


IV. The Mission of the Church 

The mission of the church is, in a sense, an expression 
of its nature. Missions is not an appendage, something 
tacked on to the church’s life here on earth. It is an essential 
phase of its life. The church, as a redeemed people, partici- 
pates in the redemptive purposes of God. In a sense, one can 
speak of the mission of the church as an extension of the 
salvatory life of her Lord. Really, missions is the raison 
d’etre of the church’s existence in this world. Therefore, to 
speak of the mission of the church is merely to add another 
dimension to the biblical concept of the church. 
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The Priestly Ministry of the Church 

The Old Testament people of God were united in a 
covenant with God as a nation of priests. The church stands 
in this ancient tradition as a holy priesthood ( hierateuma ) 
(I Pet. 2:5, 9). The believers are said to be a “kingdom 
and priests” (Rev. 1:5, 6; 5:10). As priests they stand in 
the service of mankind, they offer spiritual sacrifices, they 
offer even themselves in sacrifice to God for the sake of 
others (Rom. 12:1, 2). Their service is called a priestly 
ministry, a leitourgeia, and this calls for their time and 
energy, their earthly possessions (II Cor. 9:12), yes, even 
life itself (Phil. 2:17, 30). 

The Servanthood of the Church 

By example and precept our Lord taught His followers 
to be servants in the world (Mark 10:45). There are several 
Greek words in the New Testament which are used to de- 
scribe the servanthood of the church. There is the oiketes 
(‘household servant’, Rom. 14:4); the huperetes (‘under- 
oarsman,’ ‘underling,’ I Cor. 4:1); but the more common 
terms are doulos (‘slave’) and diakonos (‘servant). 8 To say 
that the members of the church are Christ’s servants means 
that they are dedicated to Him for service; they are identi- 
fied with their Master’s will, and this spells ‘missions,’ for 
it is God’s will that all men should be saved (I Tim. 2:4). 

If only the church had acted more as a servant to man- 
kind in the past, instead of lording it over others, or identi- 
fying herself with the worldly powers, her mission to the 
world would have been carried out more effectively. Paul’s 
answer to all anthropocentric views of the ministry (one 
of the evils of modern church life) is: “What is Apollos, 
what is Paul? Servants through whom you believed” ( I Cor. 
3:5). “We preach not ourselves but Jesus Christ as Lord, 
and ourselves as your servants through Jesus” (II Cor. 4:5). 
Whenever the church has had a servant attitude in its 
mission to the world, men have been willing to listen to 
its message. 
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The Stewardship of the Church 

Although the apostles are in a unique sense “stewards 
of the mysteries of God” (I Cor. 4:1, 2), the individual 
believers also are to be good stewards ( oikonomoi ) of the 
variegated grace of God (I Peter 4:10). By the use of this 
economic figure, the New Testament stresses the fact that 
all that the church has to give to others has been given to 
it by God in the first place. It has merely been put in 
charge of God’s gifts to her— indeed, a high and holy calling. 
The parable of the talents and of the pounds illustrates the 
great danger of the church to hoard or to waste the master’s 
goods. What Paul said of his own missionary calling applies 
in a measure to every member of the church, “a steward- 
ship has been entrusted to me” (I Cor. 9:17). 

The Witness of the Church 

Our Lord’s final commission to His disciples was that 
they were to be witnesses ( martures ) (Acts 1:8). When 
Christ appeared to Paul on the Damascus road he called him 
to be a witness “of the things which he had seen” (Acts 
26:10). It is only those who have experienced Christ in 
their lives who can be witnesses to God’s saving grace in 
this world. Not only are individual members of the 
church to witness to their faith, but the church must have 
a corporate witness as well. Often the witness of the in- 
dividual members is weakened because the local congreg- 
ation to which they belong is not truly a light in this world. 
To witness means ‘to be the church.’ A church without a 
mission to the world dies on the vine. 

The witness of the church may express itself in a num- 
ber of ways. First in importance is the ministry of pro- 
clamation. A number of words are used in the New Testa- 
ment to describe this ministry. The church is to ‘evangelize’ 
( euaggelizomai , ‘to announce good news’. Acts 8:35; Gal. 
1:8), to proclaim the saving message as a ‘herald’ ( kerusso, 
I Cor. 15:12). The contents of this message ( kerugma ) are 
Christ ‘crucified’ (I Cor. 1:23) and Christ as ‘Lord’ (II Cor. 
4:5)." Of great importance also is the ministry of good works 
(Gal. 6:10)— often the cutting-edge of the Gospel. 
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Another way of expressing the witness of the church to 
the world is to say that the members of the people of God 
are Christ’s ambassadors. Through the church, God’s am- 
bassador here on earth, God makes his appeal to mankind 
( parakaleo ) and begs ( deomai ) the world to be reconciled 
to God (II Cor. 5:20). 

Missions is not an option for the church. To preach the 
Word of God and minister to the spiritual and physical 
needs of men is an expression of the church’s life. It arises 
out of the biblical concept of the church. 


Conclusion 

Let it be said in conclusion, that the New Testament 
views the church as a visible, worshiping community in 
which Christ is present and active. The church, assembled 
in small or large congregations all over the world, is led 
by Christ Himself, through the ministers of the church. And 
since Christ is the Lord of the church, the church is inde- 
structible. “The gates of Hades shall not prevail against it” 
(Matt. 16:18). The church is the Bride, awaiting the return 
of her Bridegroom, anticipating the Marriage Supper of 
the Lamb.’ 0 And when the days of the warfare are over, 
Christ will present His church in full splendor, “not having 
a spot or wrinkle” (Eph. 5:26, 27). “Amen, come Lord 
Jesus” (Rev. 22:20). 
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4. The Meaning of Christian Discipleship 


—Clarence Bauman* 


The concept of discipleship first occurs in Jeremiah 2:2: 
“Thus says the Lord, I remember your devotion as a youth, 
your love as a bride, how you followed me in the wilderness, 
in a land not sown.” While the people of the Old Testament 
did not understand their relationship to the transcendent 
Lord of glory within the explicit context of discipleship, 
the prophets consistently proclaimed that to be God’s people 
meant to participate in the perfections of God and to do 
the works of God: to plant the land of Canaan as God 
planted Eden, to clothe the naked as God clothed Adam, 
to visit the sick as God visited Abraham, to comfort the 
bereaved as God comforted Isaac, and to bury the dead 
as God buried Moses. To be God’s people meant to be 
committed to a pattern of life in accord with the will of 
the Lord. The central idea in this pattern of life for God’s 
people was conformity, not to their pagan environment, but 
to the image of God by following His way, as the soldier 
follows his captain, as the bride follows her bridegroom and 
the wife her husband, as the young prophet follows his 
master, and the student follows the rabbi riding on a donkey 
before him. 1 This is the image which the Gospels convey to 
us concerning Jesus. Throughout the land, vast multitudes 
from Galilee, Judea, and across the Jordan followed Him 
here and there, now and then to hear His astounding 
teaching and to witness His miraculous healing. And of 
these some committed themselves to follow Him continually, 
relinquishing all ties and obligations to share His life and 


* Clarence Bauman is Professor of Theology and Ethics, Associated Men- 
nonite Biblical Seminaries, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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destiny in order to become His disciples. Follow me. That 
is the actual wording of the summons of Jesus, whose power 
and authority transformed ordinary men and women into 
saints and disciples. Nowhere does the New Testament 
reflect this amazing phenomenon apart from the mere state- 
ment that it happened— a warning that we too had best 
not speculate about the possibilities of this miracle of God 
without committing ourselves to it. This is the spirit in which 
we wish to explore what is implied in the call to discipleship. 

I. To Follow Jesus Means to Accept the 
Gkace of God 

Jesus’ call to follow is a particular kind of call, one in 
which God reveals and gives Himself to man in order that 
He may claim and sanctify man as His own witness in the 
world. As such, the “call” is therefore not a human “chal- 
lenge” but essentially an expression of grace inseparable 
from the act of God in Christ and from our experience of 
salvation. It is because God has given Himself in this “call” 
to be our Saviour and leader that the nature of the call 
takes the form of a command. Essentially the call has to 
do with the grace of God which is at the same time the 
command of God. But it is never command apart from 
grace; it is never imperative apart from indicative because 
it is never apart from Jesus Christ. 

A command or “call” can only be issued to those who 
already belong to the commander. It is indeed this pre- 
supposition— that we truly belong, not to ourselves, but to 
Jesus Christ— which makes the call of Jesus Christ so im- 
perative, so demanding. Jesus Christ is the basis of God’s 
claim upon our lives, and it is in Him and through Him, 
through His personal call to follow, that this claim is reveal- 
ed to us. Jesus Christ is the one in whom God’s claim upon 
our lives is realized and fulfilled. Therefore obedience to 
God always means obedience to Jesus Christ. To do the 
will of God is to obey Jesus’ call to follow. And to obey the 
call means to believe in Jesus Christ as Lord and to partici- 
pate in His life as an apprentice in the vocation of the 
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Master. We cannot hurry past Jesus Christ on our way to 
the ultimate good as if it were something beside, outside, 
or beyond Him. To do so is to misunderstand the “good” as 
did the rich young ruler (Mark 10:17f.) whose yoke became 
unutterably hard and whose burden unbearably heavy be- 
cause he refused the grace of Jesus Christ and presumed 
to “go it alone.” No wonder the disciples responded with 
amazement, asking, “Who then can be saved?” But for him 
who trusts in the sufficiency of God’s grace, His command- 
ments are not grievous (I John 5:3). 

What makes this call so demanding is that it can be 
fulfilled only willingly or not at all. With this imperative of 
freedom, our total existence is at stake. Obedience to Christ’s 
call can only be rendered in freedom or else it is not 
obedience. Jesus’ call is not a word of tyranny or oppression 
but an invitation to freedom from the bondage and anxiety 
of our self -involvement, from the futility and vanity of our 
efforts to save ourselves by making our own way through 
the dark maze of life’s ambiguities. The call to discipleship 
is not a call to a new form of legalism that goads our 
already wounded conscience, but a proclamation of liber- 
ation from every burden and anxiety, from every oppression 
and torture that afflicts our conscience and casts a shadow 
of gloom over our life. 

To follow Jesus is not something a man might do on his 
own initiative or at his own convenience. A certain man, 
according to Luke 9:57, once made such an overture to 
Jesus, saying, “I will follow you wherever you go.” Jesus 
quickly discouraged this would-be disciple with the reply, 
“Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but 
the Son of Man has nowhere to lay His head.” This volun- 
teer had noble intentions about redirecting the goal and 
purpose of his life, but we hear no more of him. Another 
offered himself as a volunteer upon the condition that he 
might first say farewell to his own household. To him Jesus 
indicated that a limited readiness is no readiness at all. 
When the summons is issued we can either respond im- 
mediately and totally or not at all. The call to discipleship 
is a call to unconditional obedience. It is not a program of 
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our own, arranged to suit ourselves. He who once having 
put his hand to the plough and looks back is not fit to be a 
disciple; he is not worthy of the call (Luke 9:62). 

The call to discipleship is not an invitation to confess 
one’s faith in Jesus but a summons to take a first step in a 
new direction and to do so immediately without adding 
reflections of one’s own, without asking questions, and with- 
out posing objections or alternatives. To obey the call means 
to take a first step forward, committing one’s self to Jesus 
Christ and thereby hazarding one’s old existence in self- 
denial and abandonment. It does not necessarily mean to 
do something big or brave, but doing what has been pro- 
posed to us by Jesus Christ whether big or small, striking 
or insignificant. Nothing more or less than obedience is 
required. Apart from such obedience faith is impossible. 
“Why call ye me Lord if ye do not the things which I say?” 
(Luke 6:46). 

To follow Jesus means to come to Him and be liberated 
by Him from everything in which we might otherwise put 
our trust, to be liberated from the confusing clutter and 
conflicting variety of life’s attachments and activities, to 
realize the underlying direction, structure, and destiny of 
our new life under His Lordship. It means the loosening 
of all ties to the point of being able and willing to sever them 
at a moment’s notice. It means “to have as though one had 
not” and “to do as though one did not” in the spirit of 
this implicit abandonment and detachment. It means to 
entrust our whole being to the one who has called us and 
freed us for this response. To follow Jesus means to become 
what we were meant to be. 

II. To Follow Jesus Means to Become 
An Individual for God 

Jesus’ call to discipleship makes a man an individual. 
Whether he wishes or not, he cannot evade the compelling 
necessity of this decision. Christ calls each man individually, 
and each must follow alone. It is not man’s choice to become 
an individual but Christ’s call that makes him one. Man is 
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terrified at the prospects of standing alone in the presence 
of the Lord and of becoming an individual for God. He 
may seek to evade the penetrating presence of the Lord by 
hiding behind an organization, behind material possessions 
or social obligations. He may, in fact, volunteer to be in- 
directly involved in a general program of discipleship— any- 
thing to evade the eyes of the Lord fixed on him alone. 
But the call to follow Jesus is a very individual matter. It 
summons a man to step out from the morphology of his 
life and face up to the truth that man can have dealings 
with God only as an individual. Not until a man can say 
“I,” not until he has found himself, can he say “Thou” to 
God. And even when he does it in the context of community, 
doing it implies doing it as an individual alone before God. 
That was the case with the patriarchs and prophets to whom 
the Word of the Lord came. Abraham’s call to go forth from 
Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. 12:1) implied an outward breach 
with his family and nation, and his call to sacrifice his 
only son on Moriah (Gen. 22:2) implied a hidden breach 
both within his own household and his own life. In this 
totality of his abandonment and commitment Abraham be- 
came an individual for God. It was in this individual way 
that the men of the New Testament were confronted with 
the call that made them saints and disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Only in becoming an individual before God is man 
open to the ultimate question of responsibility and truth. 
The crowd releases man from the capacity for repentance 
and weakens his sense of responsibility. In our age the 
integrity of the person (including the so-called Christian 
person) has become questionable through being collecti- 
vized by conflicting social and national forces that claim of 
him an unconditional allegiance properly belonging only to 
God. This collectivization marks the disintegration of man’s 
faith both in God and in his fellowmen; it marks the paral- 
ysis of his capacity for trust. By this emphasis on the in- 
dividual we are not claiming that the individual is the 
truth, but we are reminding ourselves of the fact that when 
God reveals Himself He makes known His truth to a person. 
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And that is the reason for which a person exists. That is 
why the relation of an individual to God is always a unique 
relation, indeed the primary and essential relation over 
against all other secondary and unessential relations. The 
decisive battles are not fought between groups but in the 
depths of the individual. 2 God’s truth for man is inseparably 
bound up with man’s potentiality and responsibility for 
becoming a person for God in this world. And it is the 
content of God’s self-revelation in Jesus that man can be- 
come a person only in Jesus Christ. That, in the final anal- 
ysis, is what is meant by being a saint and a disciple. 

To be an individual for God means to acknowledge 
Christ as the Mediator, not only between God and man, 
but between man and man, between man and reality, be- 
tween the disciple and all other people or things. The dis- 
ciple who has heard and understood Christ’s call suddenly 
realizes that Christ is the Mediator who has redeemed him 
from all immediacies with this world, that all his inner- 
worldly relations are founded upon the illusion of immed- 
iacy. Even the most intimate ties of one’s life, one’s kinship 
with father and mother, brother or sister, husband or wife 
are ultimately real only in as far as they are mediated 
through Christ. There is no ultimately real way to other 
persons except through Christ in whom we and they first 
become real persons. Therefore all relationships— including 
those claiming the sanction of Christian principles— that 
raise the claim of immediacy must be hated for the sake of 
Christ. 3 

The relationships as such are not being questioned as 
dubious or detrimental. Man is not man apart from these 
relationships. But what is questioned is the compulsive in- 
tensity by which a man may be bound and imprisoned by 
these most sacred relationships even as in other respects he 
may be bound by possessions or fame. Therefore the call 
to freedom in Christ challenges the captivity of these re- 
lationships. “The excuse of the invited guest: ‘I have mar- 
ried a wife and therefore cannot come’ (Luke 14:20) is 
seen to be exactly on the same level as those of others who 
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had bought land or oxen which claimed their prior interest. 
In the same connection Jesus gives the remarkable reply 
to the man who was ready to be a disciple but first wanted 
to bury his father: ‘Let the dead bury their dead, but go 
thou and preach the kingdom of God.’ ” (Luke 9:59f. ). “If 
any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple” (Luke 14:26). 
“It is not the persons that are to be hated, for why should 
they be excluded from the command to love our neighbors? 
It is the hold which these persons have and by which they 
are also gripped. It is the concentration of neighborly love 
on these persons, which really means its denial. It is the 
indolent peace of a clannish warmth in relation to these 
persons, with its necessary implication of cold war against 
all others. The coming of the kingdom of God means an 
end of the absolute of family no less than that of possession 
or fame.” 4 On account of its fear of monasticism, Protest- 
antism has largely ignored this radicalness of Christ’s call. 

To be an individual for God does not, however, mean 
to be worldlessly alone with God working out one’s own 
salvation by a self-conscious, deliberate asceticism. The 
quality of a disciple’s relationship to God is such that he, 
like Christ, is called to go through, not over or beyond, the 
world. The only way to follow Jesus is to follow Him in 
the world. Therefore the world must not prematurely be 
written off. Like his Master the disciple is to go through 
the world that he might relate the world to God through 
his life. To be an individual for God has about it, on the 
one hand, the quality of personal strictness and detachment 
and, on the other hand, the freedom and commitment to 
share one’s life with the unbelieving man in the unbelieving 
world so that he, too, may become a person open and ready 
for God. Man cannot answer the claim of God upon his 
life without answering with and for this fellow man. To be 
unconditionally concerned with God means to be condition- 
ally concerned with man as he is in God’s fallen world. It is 
not for the next world that we are to be concerned but 
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for this world which God created, preserved, and atoned. 
To be an individual for God does not mean to be religious 
in a certain way but to be truly human without escaping 
either into the mass or the monastery. 


III. To Follow Jesus Means To Become 
The People of God 

Christian discipleship is not the terrifying loneliness of 
insular existentialism where no one knows the other and 
each is in a world by himself. To follow Jesus is to be re- 
deemed from the confines of a self-conscious, self-centered 
life to discover one’s brother and through him a whole new 
world of human relations within the society of Jesus. Jesus 
said there is no one who has left brothers or sisters or mothers 
or father or children for my sake and for the Gospel who 
will not receive them back in this time (Mark 10:29f. ). It 
is through the discovery of Christ’s own people that the 
individual comes to life and becomes a whole person in 
this broken world. It is through this company of the com- 
mitted that the individual acquires in Christ a new iden- 
tity, a new ground of being, a new sense of mission and 
destiny, and a new style of life. 

God’s people constitute a fellowship not of the human 
spirit but of the Holy Spirit. Their real life is born not of the 
will of man but of the will of God; it is not an act of nature 
but of grace in the freedom and calling of the Holy Spirit. 
Their ground of being is not the order of creation but that 
of redemption. Hence the form of their life corresponds to 
no natural or civil order but to the form of Christ’s own 
incarnate being and presence alone. The form of God’s 
people is that of holy worldliness, for they are in the world 
for others as He was in the world for them. 

God’s people are known not by their “churchianity” 
but by their Christianity, not for their cultural sophistication 
but for their love. 5 “By this all men will know that you are 
my disciples, if you love one another” (John 13:35). They 
differ from most people not because they go to church on 
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Sunday but because they know why they are in the world 
on Monday. Their life together is Christian not because it 
takes place in “sanctuaries” but because it happens in His 
name. God’s most peculiar people (including first century 
Christians and sixteenth century Anabaptists) feel most 
comfortable not in cathedrals but in house-churches which 
consist not of bricks but persons. They prefer small groups to 
solemn assemblies, meetings that matter to those that don’t, 
dialogue to monologue and that because they believe in the 
priesthood of all believers. They prefer to talk with rather 
than about God, and to pray for rather than over each other. 
And when they meet they expect to confront each other 
and to change each other in the freedom, spontaneity, 
and integrity of the Spirit. This is how they learn to take 
themselves and others seriously, to become open and honest, 
to understand and to accept, to give and to forgive, to bear 
and to forbear, to witness and to pray, to grow and to 
sacrifice, to trust and to obey, to love and to hope. It is 
through the quality and integrity of their life together that 
those who follow Jesus learn not just to know the truth and 
to do the truth but to be the truth, not only to work for the 
kingdom but to live in the kingdom. 

God’s people know that discipleship implies adjusting 
their style of living to the priorities of the kingdom, so as 
not to miss the foundation of life. As citizens of two worlds, 
they know that the spiritual dimension of life cannot be 
separated from the physical, and that the material is itself 
intended to be the means of grace. Consequently, God’s 
people share the substance of their actual life with others, 
not as an act of compassion or obligation of charity but as 
an act of self-giving in which by the grace of God the 
sharing of goods becomes a sharing of brotherhood symbol- 
ized by the bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper. 6 And 
those who take Jesus most seriously do not rationalize 
His teaching on “renunciation” (Luke 14:33) in terms of 
“stewardship,” but forego many things on account of the 
one thing needful (Luke 10:41f. ), lest they miss it like the 
rich ruler (Luke 18:18f. ) or lose it like the rich fool (Luke 
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12:20). Discipleship means participating in Christ’s life by 
sharing our life for Christ’s sake. 

To be a disciple means to be concerned with much 
more than one’s own salvation. The sectarian escape into a 
pietist conventicle is not the most Christian approach to the 
world in which Christ lived and for which He died. The 
call to Christian discipleship is not the call of a few choice 
spirits to a monastic retreat but an out and out “worldly” 
commitment on the part of all of God’s people to do for 
God’s sake what needs to be done in and for the world as 
a radical protest against the world. The people of God are 
not to be confused with that little band of refugees forever 
running away from the world and huddling together in 
heavily armed fortresses of nonconformity so as to save 
their souls and their inferiority complexes in the midst of 
hostile territory. A true disciple will not resent or fear the 
secularization of the monastery, for he will find his task 
in the temple of God’s world of workers, citizens, and 
servants. 

Christian discipleship means to partake of the reality 
of God within the reality of the world. In Christ we never 
experience the reality of the world apart from God (as do 
the secularists) nor do we experience the reality of God 
apart from the world (as claim the mystics). Discipleship 
means to live on the boundary between that which is world- 
ly, profane, or natural and that which is divine, holy, or 
supernatural. Between God and history there is no other 
option. Where Christ and the world are conceived as mut- 
ually exclusive realms, he who claims to be in only one realm 
often deceives himself, and he who seeks to be in both 
suffers unbearable conflict. Essentially, therefore, the dis- 
ciple’s world view is not that of a balanced dualism but of 
one reality in Jesus Christ in whom all things subsist. The 
cause of Christ is distinct from the world, the supernatural 
from the natural, revelation from reason, but always in such 
a way that being in Christ includes being in the world, that 
the supernatural includes the natural, that revelation in- 
cludes reason. The ontological miracle of being is that God 
holds the world and man in His will by identifying it with 
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His being-in-Christ. The epistemological mystery of being 
is that we know divine reality only in worldly reality, the 
supernatural only through the natural, revelation only as 
reason. Therefore the Christian’s worldliness ought not sepa- 
rate him from Christ nor ought his Christianity separate 
him from the world. To be a Christian means belonging 
wholly to Christ while standing wholly in the world wit- 
nessing to and participating in the reality of cross and 
resurrection between nature and grace as a son of God. 

Discipleship means to cultivate wholeness of being as 
that quality of holiness which integrates and sanctifies the 
whole of life and resists the disintegration of persons within 
a schizophrenic or casuistic dichotomy of sacred and secular 
spheres. To be whole persons in a broken world presupposes 
that we discern the nature of the tension between Christ 
and culture within the totality of our civilization. Only thus 
can we hope to avoid both pitfalls, that of confusing the 
kingdom of God with the cultural process on the one hand, 
and that of advocating a legalistic nonconformity on princ- 
iple on the other, and instead commit ourselves as God’s 
people to a truly redemptive strategy that communicates 
faith, hope, and love and preserves our own integrity as 
Christian persons. 

An incarnationist theology invariably leads to engage- 
ment with the actual problems of men in the realm of 
industry and labor, science and art, politics and the press. 
Together with Moses, Jeremiah, and Jesus we are called of 
God to identify ourselves with the plight, desolation, and 
despair of the world’s people, to hammer out the worldly 
implications of the Gospel in the midst of social revolution, 
lest we perpetuate an otherworldliness incapable of grap- 
pling with the forces that cripple the body and kill the soul. 

This means in general that every area of life is the 
subject of Christian concern and in particular that the 
vocation to which we are called in Christ is the place where 
we are to work out our sanctification in the holy worldliness 
of Christian discipleship, bearing the marks of Jesus in our 
body and producing the fruit of His Spirit in the labor of 
His love. 
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IV. To Follow Jesus Means to Participate 
In the Suffering of God 

The grace of discipleship is costly. With it everything 
is at stake. It costs a man his life as it cost God the life 
of His Son. Jesus’ call to follow is an invitation to share 
suffering and rejection without dignity and honor and, in 
the final analysis, it is an invitation to the supreme fellow- 
ship of martyrdom. Much as we would like to evade this 
point, we cannot bypass the reality of Christ’s cross standing 
in the midst of history and casting its shadow across our 
life. Whatever is said about the implications of following 
Jesus will have to be said in the light of the symbol of that 
cross. 

Jesus informed His disciples that “the Son of Man must 
suffer. . and ascribed Peter’s concern to prevent this to 
the influence of Satan. Then He reminded those about Him: 
“If any man would come after me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow me.” (Mark 8:34). The 
law of Christ is the law of the cross. To prevent Christ’s 
suffering meant to prevent Christ from being Christ. And 
to tear the disciple from the cross of His Lord means to 
prevent the disciple from being a disciple. Suffering with 
Christ is not an accidental but an essential dimension of the 
specifically Christian life. 

Our Anabaptist forefathers understood this better than 
we do today. Hans Hut maintained: “No one can arrive at 
the truth except he follow in the footsteps of Christ and 
His chosen ones in the school of all trial .... He who does 
not wish to walk in the footsteps of that way and carry the 
cross of Christ, he does not have or know the Son 

No religious group in Europe suffered so tragically and 
shed so much martyrs’ blood in obedience to Christ as did 
the Anabaptists. Literally thousands were executed, hang- 
ed, burned alive, or otherwise martyred by Catholic and 
Protestant officials of the state and of the church because 
their outspoken pacifist ethic endangered the solidarity of 
Christian Europe at a time when it was harrassed by im- 
manent threats of invasion by the Turks. When interrogat- 
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ed, they always pointed to the unequivocal teaching of 
Jesus: “Love your enemies . . . and you will be sons of the 
Most High” (Luke 6:27f. ). Since “it is enough for the dis- 
disciple to be like his teacher” (Matt. 10:25), they literally 
followed His footsteps, bore the marks of Jesus in their 
bodies, and believed themselves to “complete what remains 
of Christ’s afflictions for the sake of his body, that is, the 
church” (Col. 1:24). Through their own suffering they dis- 
cerned how in the mystery of salvation-history God redeems 
the world through suffering. In the light of Good Friday 
they understood Christianity to be not a success story, but 
a religion of endurance and forbearance. 

The preface to the Martyrs Mirror contains a remark- 
able ode to these “Knights of the Cross” which reads in part 
as follows: 

From all ages most honor and glory has been given the great 
knights of war who have risked their lives on enemy territory and 
won great battles. There is, for example, the most eminent of Greek 
warriors, Ulysses, whose illustrious victories the Great Homer de- 
voted twenty-four books to praise. Quintus Curtius described the 
deeds of Alexander, the son of Philip of Macedonia, in ten books, 
how he conquered and enslaved Europe, Asia, India, and the lands 
of the East along the great World Ocean until finally he ended his 
life in Babylon. Plutarch wrote a great book to the honor and dedi- 
cation of the most excellent warrior. Titus Livius described the Roman 
heroes and how honorably they fought for the Roman fatherland. 
Virgilius Maro and others praised Caesar Augustus as had been 
done and continues to be done in all lands throughout the world. 
But none of these, no matter how great, mighty, famous or victorious 
they might have been irrespective with what honor and glory they 
might have been crowned, can be compared with the least of the 
martyrs who voluntarily suffered as a witness to Jesus Christ, . . . even 
as also the battles which they fought were infinitely more useful, and 
their victories, though wrought by the hand of God, infinitely more 
glorious and worthy. 8 

Those who proclaim only cheap grace and not the bitter 
Christ stand corrected by the witness of the Christian mar- 
tyrs of all ages. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is not a mere 
emotional uplift but a proclamation of the realism of the 
cross. The cross is God’s answer to the problem of evil and 
speaks for the fact that there is no such thing as holy war, 
only holy martyrdom. The cross stands between natural and 
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Christian existence. To bridge this transition means to ex- 
perience something of its realism in one’s own life. The cross 
of Christ challenges the self-evidence of life and history and 
calls in question the integrity of those who claim to be 
members of the kingdom of God and the kingdoms of this 
world at the same time and in the same way. 

Jesus’ teaching on the meaning of the cross for human 
relations is painfully specific. According to Luke, the es- 
sence of Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount is to love one’s fellow- 
man, not as the sinners who love only their friends, but as 
disciples who love their enemies also (Luke 6:20ff.). This 
hard saying is an intolerable offense to natural man, for 
it violates his notion of justice. Even theologians sought to 
interpret the Master’s words a hundred different ways to 
imply that either He didn’t mean what He said or we don’t 
know what He meant. The Catholics limited what He said 
to monks and priests. Luther claimed Jesus meant what He 
said only for the sphere of one’s personal life. Calvin found 
it altogether too unrealistic. Evangelicals argue like Augus- 
tine that they can love their enemies while killing them 
since what matters is not the body but the soul. The Scofield 
Reference Bible states (cf. p. 1000) that the Sermon on the 
Mount is not intended for Christians, at least not until 
the millennium. Christians need not love their enemies until 
the millennium, when there are not supposed to be any. 
One hardly gathers the impression from the Gospels that 
Jesus intended his disciples to put off their obedience that 
long! 9 Others argue that what matters ultimately is not how 
we live but what we believe. It almost seems Jesus 
anticipated this response when He concluded His sermon, 
saying: “Why do you call me ‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not 
what I tell you?” (Luke 6:64), or again, “Not every one 
who says ‘Lord, Lord’ shall enter the kingdom . . . but he 
who does the will of my father” (Matt. 7:21). “Go therefore 
and make disciples . . . teaching them to observe all that I 
have commanded you” (Matt. 28:19f.). 

To be a Christian means to be conscripted by Christ 
for the great revolution between the powers of good and 
evil that rages in this world which God created and for 
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which Christ died. The very conflict within our own life is 
a part of this revolution, and unless we have resolved with- 
in ourselves this matter of personal and total allegiance we 
are not fit to be “soldiers of the Cross.” 

Can a Christian be a soldier? When Cromwell’s men 
sought to persuade George Fox to take up arms for the 
Commonwealth against the king, he told them, “I live in 
the virtue of that life and power that took away the occasion 
of all wars.” 10 Richard Ullmann, an exponent of Quaker 
thought and practice once said: “Some actions may some- 
times be right and at other times wrong” (e.g., the use 
of wine in the Eucharist or in the bar); “other actions like 
warfare or cannibalism can never be right in any con- 
ceivable situation because they destroy in themselves the 
structure of being, which is the ground of the true self -hood, 
and are therefore self-destructive.” 11 What has war to do 
with religion? Mark Twain never did get the connection. 
His War Prayer depicts this dilemma: “O Lord our Father, 
our young patriots, idols of our hearts, go forth to battle— be 
Thou near them! With them, in spirit, we also go forth 
from the sweet peace of our beloved firesides to smite the 
foe. O Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody 
shreds with our shells; help us to cover their smiling fields 
with the pale forms of their patriot dead; help us to drown 
the thunder of the guns with the shrieks of their wounded, 
writhing in pain; help us to lay waste their humble homes 
with a hurricane of fire; help us to wring the hearts of 
their unoffending widows with unavailing grief; help us to 
turn them out roofless with their children to wander un- 
friended the wastes of their desolate land in rags and hun- 
ger and thirst, sports of the sun flames of summer and the 
icy winds of winter, broken in spirit, worn with travail, 
imploring Thee for the refuge of the grave and denied it— 
for our sakes who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, 
blight their lives, protract their bitter pilgrimage, make 
heavy their steps, water their way with their tears, stain 
the white snow with the blood of their wounded feet! We 
ask it in the spirit of love, of Him Who is the Source of 
Love, and Who is the ever-faithful refuge and friend of all 
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that are sore beset and seek His aid with humble and con- 
trite hearts. Amen.” 12 One example of this religious Spirit 
is the soul-stirring prayer of the American Lutheran Chap- 
lain who on August 5, 1945, “blessed” the Hiroshima A- 
bomb (hence known in Japan as the “Christian Bomb”) 
just prior to that fatal mission. 13 But there is already enough 
“Christian” blasphemy in print. Besides, Major Eatherly’s 
conscience is still burning— despite all the psychotherapy. 14 

Why not be “realistic”? The Jews of Jesus’ day were. 
They argued: “If we let him go on thus, everyone will be- 
lieve in him, and the Romans will come and destroy both 
our holy place and our nation” (John 11:48). Consequently, 
“they took counsel how to put him to death” (John 11: 
53). But they didn’t reckon with the reality of the resur- 
rection. Unbelievers still don’t. Consequently, they cannot 
understand that survival at any price is not the chief end 
of man, nor can they comprehend why Christians are less 
concerned about their own survival than that of others. Be- 
cause they did not understand (I Cor. 2:8), they crucified 
Jesus as a rebel, denounced Paul as an agitator (Acts 24:5), 
condemned the Anabaptists as traitors, and denounce Chris- 
tian pacifists as Communists. It is the only way pagans 
can make sense out of people who are in but not of this 
world. When men respond to Jesus, they become irrespons- 
ible to Caesar, and, when they are willing to suffer or even 
die for a right cause rather than live to fight for a wrong 
one, they become politically unreliable. The question is not 
whether the way of the cross works for pagans but whether 
the unity of love and truth which it symbolizes holds for 
Christians in such a way that they can affirm life by trans- 
cending it, find it through losing it, and “walk cheerfully 
over the world answering that of God in every one.” 15 

That is how a disciple becomes like his Master. Freed 
from the dominion and bondage of the “gods” of this world, 
the disciple triumphs in Christ over the uncommitted pow- 
ers and forces that constitute the stuff of actual life and 
history. To follow Jesus is to know the fellowship of His 
suffering and the power of His resurrection and to live on 
the resurrection side of the cross. 
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God is not dead but continues to live in the lives of 
His followers. The resurrected, living Lord is present with 
us now, speaking to us through the witness of His Word 
and Spirit. The Spirit of God attests the power and glory 
of His presence in the obedience of the children of God. 
To do His will is to know His grace and truth. 

Essentially, discipleship is not our decision for or 
against this or that course of action. Obviously it is that 
too. But essentially it is always a decision for or against 
Christ, and therefore our situation is really not so different 
from that of Levi the tax collector or Peter the fisherman. 
These men saw a Rabbi and a healer and believed Christ. 
We perceive the witness of His Spirit through His Word 
and believe. What any man of any age makes of the call 
of Jesus depends on what Jesus is to him. To acknowledge 
Him as the Christ is to be overcome by His authority and 
power. To believe in Him is to be transformed by Him. 
Essentially He does not meet us differently than He did 
those disciples then. The same Lord who called the prophets 
and apostles is calling us now. And in recognizing who it 
is that calls, both they and we understand the content of 
that call: to trust God and love our neighbor. 

The Bible is not a precise pattern of obedience for us 
to imitate but a witness to Jesus Christ confronting in- 
dividual men then as He confronts us now. We are not 
simply to imitate the experiences of Peter or Levi as the 
pattern of obedience for our own life. Instead, we are to 
listen to Jesus Christ in order to understand what it is that 
He has to tell us. Only from Him can we learn what de- 
cisions and partings are in store for us. Only He who bids 
us follow knows the way and the journey’s end. In answer- 
ing His call we need not fear where He will lead us for 
we know it will be a road of boundless mercy and joy. 
Because it is Jesus Christ whom we obey, we need not 
wony about the goal and result of that obedience .' 6 
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5 . The Holy Spirit in Communication 


— R. M. Baerg® 


This subject places before us the unique ministry of the 
Holy Spirit in communication, that is, in particular, the 
communication of the Gospel of Christ. It is not the writer’s 
intent, therefore, to discuss the mechanics of communica- 
tion, its structure, nature, and dynamics; nor is it his pur- 
pose to ascertain the relationship of communication to the 
social, cultural, psychological, and anthropological contexts. 
For an excellent study of the latter, and that from a biblical 
perspective, Eugene Nida’s Mission and Message is highly 
recommended . 1 

A dimension of communication which, regrettably, is 
largely overlooked, has to do with “the supernatural 
character of communication .” 2 Very few studies on com- 
munication include an analysis of the Holy Spirit’s 
function in the process of communication, and where re- 
ference is made to His person, it is often scanty and 
brief . 3 It is for this reason, among others, that this writer 
feels burdened to explore the divine dimensions of com- 
munication, with reference to the fact, the need, the char- 
acter, and the content of the Holy Spirit’s work in com- 
munication, and to relate them to the proclamation of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Definition of Communication 

Just what is communication? It may be helpful, at the 
beginning, to achieve a mutual understanding of the term 
“communication.” It is derived from the Latin communis , 
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meaning “common.” To communicate, then, “is to make 
common to both parties or objects involved the knowledge 
or quality conveyed .” 4 A leading researcher in the field of 
mass communication, Wilbur Schramm, has said that “when 
we communicate, we are trying to share information, an 
idea, and attitude. When we speak of communicating the 
Gospel, we are speaking of the effort to establish a ‘common- 
ness with someone in regard to some aspect of the 
Christian Faith .” 5 A careful study of the Bible discloses that 
the Holy Spirit’s work is to establish this “commonness” of 
understanding and perception, to illuminate the mind 
with perceptive clarity concerning the content and ap- 
plication of the Gospel of Christ. Communication is not 
a one-way process. It is complex, the dynamic of a two-way 
relationship between the Holy Spirit and the individual 
person to whom He seeks to communicate Christ. 


I. The Fact of the Holy Spirit in Communication 

It is not sufficient to assume that when one has utilized 
all the tools of communication, has structured his communi- 
cation in keeping with the social, cultural, psychological, 
and anthropological contexts, and has perfected his com- 
munication technologically that he has fully communicated 
the Gospel. The early church did not possess our modern 
tools of communication, not even a knowledge of the theory 
of communication. Would anyone, therefore, assume that 
they were not effective in the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel of Christ? If in one day alone about three thousand 
persons responded to the preaching of the apostle Peter, 
if the daily increase of the infant church was natural and 
spontaneous, we have every reason to inquire into the secret 
of their successful communication of the Gospel. Was 
there, perhaps, the divine dimension of the Holy Spirit’s 
function in the communicative process which scientific 
investigation tends to ignore? A careful reading of The 
Acts clearly discloses that the Holy Spirit was the secret 
of the power in which the apostles witnessed of Christ. 

The one outstanding fact of all true communication 
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of the Gospel is that its root is in the person and work of 
the Holy Spirit. Consider, for instance, one of the first 
promises Jesus gave to His disciples before His impending 
suffering and death: “Howbeit, when he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth: 
for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall 
hear, that shall he speak: and he will shew you things to 
come. He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of mine, 
and shall shew it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine: therefore said I, that he shall take of mine 
and shew it unto you” (John 16:13-15). 

Several other texts are naturally associated with this 
central passage. “But the Comforter, which is 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you” (John 15:26); “But God 
has revealed them unto us by His Spirit . . . which the 
Floly Ghost teacheth” (I Cor. 2:10-12); “That God 
may give you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him” (Eph. 1:17). These texts make it clear 
that the Spirit of God takes the things of Christ and shows 
them to the ones to whom the Gospel is communicated. 
Without this divine dimension in the communication 
of the Gospel, the speaker could not witness of the reality 
of Christ, nor could the hearer understand the meaning of 
the redemptive work of God in Christ. 

Accepting the validity of this assumption on the 
basis of the promise of Christ, let us briefly analyze the 
key passage which relates to the question under consider- 
ation, namely, John 15:12-15. The “many things” (v. 12) 
of divine revelation, which Jesus would have liked to share 
with His disciples, could not be communicated to them at 
the time of the impending suffering and death of 
their Saviour. “Ye cannot bear them now,” Jesus said, “how- 
beit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come he will guide you 
into all truth.” At this stage in their spiritual development, 
the disciples were not prepared for these “many things.” 
Fulfillment of this promise, no doubt, became a dynamic 
reality beginning with the day of Pentecost. 
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Several factors involved in the Spirit’s communica- 
tive work are delineated by Jesus Himself. First, it is evident 
that the Holy Spirit deals with the apostles as “living 
agents,” not mere passive instruments to whom “these 
things” may be transported. 6 Guidance into truth can be 
predicated of persons only. Second, the Holy Spirit’s source 
of communication is “the things of mine” (vv. 14, 15), for 
“He shall not speak from Himself” (v. 13). Christ equates 
“the things” that are His with those of the Father’s 
(v. 15), and thus the Triune God is the source of divine 
communication. Third, the communication of truth is as- 
sured divine infallibility, because the communication of rev- 
elation is initiated, continued, and consummated by the 
Spirit of God. Fourth, the substance of divine 
communication is the “truth as it is in Jesus” (Eph. 4:21). 
This truth, divinely revealed, is Christological; that is, it 
has Christ as its focus, content, and center of reference. It 
is therefore a definite part of divine revelation, and not a 
mere confessional response on the part of the apostles nor 
of the early church. 7 

According to Christ’s promise, the work of the Spirit 
was to point to Christ and “things to come.” These “things” 
relate to the substance of the Spirit’s guidance into truth 
and the content of His communication as it has been written 
in the New Testament Scriptures. “The entire New Testa- 
ment,” says Lenski, “is the pertinent commentary, the evi- 
dence of all that he has conveyed of ‘mine’ to the disciples.” 8 
Thus the primary function of the Spirit is to take the things 
of Christ and to bring them to the human mind with per- 
ceptive clarity and understanding. 

Corresponding to this phase of the Spirit’s ministry in 
communication is the truth as expressed in Romans 5:5 
( RSV ) : “And hope does not disappoint us, because God’s 
love has been poured into our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit which has been given to us.” In this text we are 
told that the believer’s hope may be sustained in the troubles 
and tribulations which he undergoes (v. 3), and that this 
hope cannot be daunted because of the outpouring of God’s 
love in the believer by the Spirit of God. A beautiful meta- 
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phor underlies the concept of “pouring out.” Hope and 
fortitude and endurance may be severely tested in times 
of trouble and tribulation. They may be tested so severely 
as to cause hope to become withered. Refreshment comes 
to the believer because of the outpouring of God’s love. 
Of particular interest is the word “poured out.” According 
to the Greek text, it is a perfect, passive, indicative verb, 
and denotes the present state of God’s love in our hearts 
resultant upon a past action. There was a time when the 
love of God was external to believers; but when the Spirit 
of God entered, the love of God entered also. “In the econ- 
omy of the Holy Trinity, it is his [the Spirit’s] 
work to operate upon and within our hearts.” 0 This water- 
ing of the believer’s soul is the spiritual refreshing which 
is given by the gracious inundation of the Spirit of 
God (I Cor. 12:13). 

A similar figure of refreshing is found in Jeremiah 17 
where the prophet depicts the man who trusts the Lord 
“as a tree planted by the waters, whose leaf shall be green” 
and not wither. Spiritual refreshing, Jeremiah continues, 
has its source in “the Lord, the fountain of living waters” 
(Jer. 17:7, 8, 13). “God’s love being poured out in our 
hearts like a refreshing shower upon dry ground,” 10 is effec- 
ted by the communicative work of the Spirit of God. 
From the text of Romans 5:5 we conclude that the operative 
cause of God’s love communicated to us is the Spirit of 
God. 

Summarily expressive of the communication of the Holy 
Spirit is the apostolic benediction of II Corinthians 
13:14, which reads in part: “and the communion ( koin - 
onia ) of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” Notice that it is 
not a communion with the Spirit of God, as if the fellow- 
ship proceeds from the believer to God. Nor is it a com- 
munion in the Spirit, as though the believer merely partici- 
pates in the fellowship of the Spirit of God. It is expressly 
the communion of the Holy Spirit. In its Greek construction 
the phrase “communion of the Holy Spirit” may be either 
the objective genitive or the subjective genitive. If the for- 
mer determines its meaning, the fellowship is simply one 
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in which believers participate, with the Holy Spirit as the 
supreme object. In the latter case, the subjective genitive, 
the Holy Spirit is regarded as the subject who brings about 
the fellowship of believers, a fellowship in which the Holy 
Spirit is the divine agent focusing their common experience 
of salvation, the fountain of which all partake, in and 
upon the Father and His Son Jesus Christ. It would seem, 
from the general tenor of Scripture, that since “our fellow- 
ship is with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ” 
(I John 1:5), it is the Holy Spirit who initiates, energizes, 
and sustains that fellowship in an unbroken relationship 
between the believer and the Lord. 

In his chapter on “Partakers of the Spirit,” L. S. Thorn- 
ton, in The Common Life in the Body of Christ sets forth 
valid reasons for either of these interpretations. Perhaps 
the solution is to be found in both, which suggests 
that the Holy Spirit communicates the love of God 
and the grace of our Lord to the believer, which thus 
becomes the basis upon which the believer participates in 
the person and work of the Holy Spirit and in one another. 
Whichever interpretation we accept, the distinctive charact- 
er of divine communication is ascribed to the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit in the body of Christ, or more generally 
to the activity of the Holy Spirit. 

Since the Holy Spirit seeks to establish a reciprocal 
relationship of mutual interchange between spirit and spir- 
it,” 11 we must consider the need for the Spirit’s communica- 
tion. 

II. The Need of the Holy Spirit in Communication 

It is delightfully refreshing to learn of the extent 
to which the Bible speaks of the Spirit’s work in communi- 
cating the truth of God, and it is equally disappointing 
to discover with what paucity scholarship treats the 
communicative work of the Holy Spirit. Is it because schol- 
arship places its primary emphasis on the linguistic, psy- 
chological, cultural, and anthropological foundations as self- 
sufficient in determining the effectiveness of communica- 
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tion, that it ignores or overlooks the divine factor of the Holy 
Spirit’s function? Or is it because the Bible is, suppos- 
edly, written in antiquated language and oriental thought 
concepts that it is no longer relevant to the contemporary 
mind? These may be the assumptions of some scholars 
whose approaches to the entire problem of communication 
are determined by humanistic philosophies and premises. 
The Bible, however, speaks with such clarity on the entire 
issue of the Spirit’s part in communication that any serious 
reader of the Scriptures cannot doubt the significance and 
meaning of the supernatural character of communication. 

It would be a grave error indeed, to regard the promise 
of Jesus, as recorded in John 16:13-15, as an occasion for 
spiritual pride. To acknowledge one’s utter dependence on 
the Holy Spirit for guidance into truth, for divine illumin- 
ation of the understanding, and for the spiritual enlight- 
ment through the truth is evidence of genuine humility. 
This special gift to believers, to met their common need, 
is evidence of their common weakness. Being spiritually 
weak and devoid of perceptive understanding of the truth, 
the believers are in need of the Spirit’s function in com- 
munication. 

From the Scriptures we learn that the Holy Spirit has 
one supreme mission: to bear witness to Christ and to make 
Christ real to men (John 16:13-15). Taking the place of 
Christ during His absence, the Paraclete “as the Bearer of 
revelation, the Power of its communication, and the Trans- 
mitter of His life’” 3 presents the objective, historical truth 
of Christ to the minds of men. But the mere communica- 
tion of historical truth, by itself, is not enough. “It must 
be made real, realized revelation. This the Holy Spirit must 
do.” 13 

The Relation of the Spirit to the Spirit of Man. 

In his study of The Holy Spirit in Christian Theology, 
George Hendry speaks to the problem of the Holy Spirit 
in his relation to the human spirit, commenting: 

The problem of the relation between the Holy Spirit and the human 
spirit is one that has been curiously neglected in the main stream of 
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Christian Theology. Throughout the greater part of its history, the 
Christian Church has been chiefly concerned with the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the Procession of the Spirit, yet it has shown little 
emphasis in the question of how the Holy Spirit is related in essence 
and operation to the spirit that is in man . 15 

In quest of the Spirit’s relation to the spirit of man, 
scholars of psychology, philosophy, and even theology, 
are of divergent opinions. Some regard man as being self- 
sufficient without the need of the Spirit’s power. This at- 
titude is alluded to by the opinion that unless human tech- 
niques of speech are employed with precision, divine com- 
munication “occasionally occurs via the sermon without 
feedback by the grace of God and the activity of the Holy 
Spirit, but this seems to be the exception rather than the 
rule.’” 8 The other extreme regarding the relation of God’s 
Spirit to the spirit of man places “all emphasis on God’s 
power and makes man a passive instrument in the hand of 
the Divine.’”' If God’s Spirit does everything, without an 
anticipated response on the part of man, then there can 
be no effective communication, for God does not foist His 
grace on any individual without that person’s readiness to 
respond. “We love him [our response], because he first 
loved us [His communication to us]” (I John 4:19). And, 
“the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts [divine 
communication] by the Holy Spirit whom he has given 
unto us [human reception and response]” (Romans 5:5). 
Conner, speaking to this issue, aptly remarks: The Spirit 
of God lays hold of, interpenetrates, purifies, intensifies, 
and uses these powers.” 18 Hendrik Kraemer fitly says: “Only 
the re-creation, the restoring of the right relationship with 
God can be the basis of the re-creation of true unfrustrated 
communication.’” 9 

The Spirit Restores Lines of Communication: 

We agree with the statement of Kraemer that “if 
true communication is rooted in man’s relationship with 
God, then the distortion of communication must go back 
to the distortion of this primal relationship.” 20 Evangelicals 
have therefore stressed the Bible’s clear teaching regarding 
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the Holy Spirit’s illuminating the mind of the unbeliever, 
bringing the sinner’s lostness to moral consciousness, and 
exposing his condition in full view of the sacrifice of Christ. 
The Bible declares that the Holy Spirit imparts divine, 
eternal life through the seed of the Word, creating the 
new nature in the sinner who responds by “repentance 
towards God and faith in Christ” (Acts 20:21). 

The unbeliever cannot respond by “repentance towards 
God and faith in Christ” unless the Holy Spirit communi- 
cates the realized revelation of the Gospel, the Word of 
truth. This divine phenomenon is His miraculous working, 
evident by its effects through His dynamic power. Its pro- 
cess must remain a divine mystery. An example of the 
miraculous working of the Holy Spirit is clearly seen in 
the conversion of Lydia. She was a devoutly religious wo- 
man; she prayed, and worshipped God. But she did not 
fully “attend unto the things which were spoken of Paul” 
until the Lord opened her heai-t (Acts 16:14). Paul speaks 
of the Gentiles as “having the understanding darkened” 
(Ephesians 4:18), of the unbelieving Jews who read Moses 
in unbelief because “their minds were blinded” ( II Corinth- 
ians 3:16). “Nevertheless,” continues Paul, when the veil of 
blindness and unbelief shall be removed from their hearts, 
then “they shall turn to the Lord” (II Corinthians 3:14-16). 
Again, Paul speaks of the natural man’s inability to know 
“the things of the Spirit of God” and of the impossibility 
of knowing them without His communicative work (I Cor- 
inthians 2:14ff. ). 

Since “true communication is rooted in man’s right 
relationship to God,” it is imperative that the human in- 
strument in communication proclaims the message of the 
Gospel in the energy and power of the Spirit of God. Shoe- 
maker rightly says that there “may be many things we say 
but lack the power to do. Voluminous reports and ponderous 
pronouncements can do no better than project a pretentious 
wish.” 21 If the Word of God is to be communicated effectively 
it must proceed not in “word only [in the techniques of 
the communicative processes], but also in power, and in 
the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance” (I Thessalonians 
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1:5). The core of true evangelism is “transmitting the cre- 
ative spark of the regenerating and converting work by 
witnessing to it.” 22 

What has been said respecting the communicative work 
of the Holy Spirit in relation to the unbeliever, must also 
apply to the believer. Even believers do not have full 20-20 
vision; their eyes also need the repeated anointing with the 
eye-salve from the Heavenly Apothecary “that they may 
see” (Revelation 3:18). The Psalmist expressed this burden 
when he prayed: “Open thou mine eyes that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law” (Psalm 119:18). It is not 
a new revelation which the Holy Spirit communicates; it 
is the Bible, the Word of God, out of which Pie bestows 
illumination on the faithful. The Bible as the Word of God 
is a revelation from God, but the “realized revelation” must 
come experientially in the person and work of Christ through 
the communication of the Holy Spirit. The disciples who 
had been under the teaching ministry of their Lord for 
more than three years needed the same divine opening of 
their understanding “that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures” (Luke 24:45). 

John Wesley held that “if God’s revelation is to be at 
all vital and redemptive, it must become a contemporary 
personal revelation of God Himself to man.” 23 In this con- 
nection, the late A. H. Unruh once remarked in his ad- 
dress to the students of the Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College, “Remember that without the illumination of the 
Spirit, theology is not only a cold stone, it is a deadly 

• »24 

poison. 

III. The Character of the Divine Communication 

As to the supernatural character of communication, 
Eugene Nida appropriately says: “The basic theological 
justification of our communicative procedures must rest 
ultimately on what God has revealed about His own com- 
munication with man.” 25 

Since Nida’s theological analysis of communication is 
so well stated, we take the liberty to quote him more fully. 
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The revelation of God in Jesus Christ and as recorded in the Scrip- 
tures is uniquely supernatural, for its source is none other than God 
Himself. However, God’s Spirit communicates with men today, not in 
the same way as in the full, complete, and final revelation as con- 
tained in the Biblical witness, but in the fact that His “Spirit bears 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of God” (Romans 
8:16). Only by the supernatural activity of the Spirit can men 
possibly experience for themselves the transforming grace of God. 
This means that all that we have said previously about our com- 
municating the message of life is in a sense only figurative speaking. 
We ourselves do not communicate this message; we only hear witness 
to its truth, for it is the Spirit of God that directly communicates 
and mediates this divine word. [ Italics mine]. This encounter which 
men have is not merely with an idea, but with God Himself. Hence, 
the communication in which we are involved is not only supernatural 
in content (in that it is derived from God); it is also supernatural 
in process, for the Spirit of God alone makes this message to live 
within the hearts of men. 28 

The supernatural character of divine communication is 
also implicit in the peculiar designation of the Holy Spirit 
as “the Spirit of Truth” (John 14:17; 15:26; 16:13; I John 
4:6). According to Harry R. Boer, the significance of this 
is expressed as follows: 

Truth, in John’s writings, has a particularly pregnant meaning. It 
is revelation, and it is mediated to men in the person and words 
of Christ .... The word that confers this life is therefore not in the 
abstract, static, timeless reality but it is concrete in the person of 
Christ and in the communicated, understandable human word. 2 ’ 

And to this, Kraemer adds, “In principle Jesus Christ is the 
sole ground on which full and true communication . . . 
can become effective.” 28 

What do the Scriptures say with reference to the 
Spirit’s witnessing to the person and work of Christ? 
Upon His departure, just shortly before the cross, Jesus 
promised His disciples that the Holy Spirit “shall receive 
of mine,” “He shall take of mine and shall shew it unto you” 
(John 16:13, 14). This promise of our Lord sets forth in 
bold relief the reality that the Spirit guiding into truth 
is in fact the Son declaring the truth, for He shall shew 
forth the glory of Christ, by revealing the matters of Christ, 
—the riches of the Father’s love in Him.” 28 “The things of 
mine,” apparently do not refer merely to “things” in an 
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abstract non-personal sense, but to the “concrete things 
of the person of Christ.” He, the Holy Spirit, makes real 
the historical revelation of God in and through His Son. 
“The message of Christ, given in his historical, human life, 
was in itself complete at once. The interpretation of that 
message by the Spirit goes forward to the end of time.” 30 
[Italics mine]. 

Observe, too, that what the Holy Spirit reveals and 
glorifies is emphatically Christ (eme - “Me”). This pronoun 
( eme ) is placed emphatically before the verb, thus “ME He 
shall glorify” (John 16:14). In the concreteness of His 
person, words and work, Jesus is the subject of the Holy 
Spirit’s communication. “The Spirit’s work,” says Lenski, 
“is to place Jesus before the eyes and hearts of men, to 
make His person and work shine before them in all excel- 
lencies of both.” 31 

Spontaneous Communication 

The Holy Spirit’s work of communicating the person 
of Christ to the hearts of men is characterized by divine 
naturalness and spontaneity. If fact, the main thrust of 
Boer’s thesis of Pentecost and Missions speaks to “the spon- 
taneous character of the witness due to the internal effectu- 
ation at Pentecost, not mere obedience to an external 
command.” 32 Having promised the sending of “another” 
(alios, ‘another of the same kind”) Comforter, Jesus 
declared that “He shall testify of me: and ye shall 
also bear witness” (John 5:26, 27). Some expositors hold 
that the witnessing of the Holy Spirit and the disciples 
suggest two kinds of testimonies: the historical witness 
of the disciples, and the revelatory witness of the Spirit. 
This view is based on the assumption that the conjunctive 
particle de, between verses 26 and 27, makes the super- 
addition of a clause in apposition or contrast to what pre- 
cedes. Scholars versed in Greek, however, hold that where 
the kai and de occur in the same phrase, its particular em- 
phasis is that of continuation. Thus, the de of verse 27 could 
be correctly translated “too” or “also.” This passage 
thus sets forth the following reading: “That one [the Holy 
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Spirit] will testify concerning me, and you, too, will keep 
on witnessing.” The effort to place these two testi- 
monies beside each other seems to be contrary to the spon- 
taneous character in which the communicative ministry of 
Spirit is delineated in the words of our Lord. Lenski rightly 
states that “the testimony of the Spirit and of the disciples 
goes out to the world as one. The disciples are the Spirit’s 
instalments. He and they are joined together, and thus 
the testimony is delivered .” 33 

Effective communication, as far as the appeal of the 
Gospel of Christ is concerned, is more than mere obedience 
“to an external command as embodied in the Great Com- 
mission.” It is rather the spontaneous response of the 
church to the Spirit-effected law that informs her life that 
the need of consciously obeying the command of Christ 
was not felt .” 34 Significant is the divine motivation of the 
Spirit that made obedience to the Great Commission spon- 
taneous and divinely natural. 

If this is the biblical basis for the divine motivation to 
witness, and the book of Acts abundantly establishes this 
premise, is it not arresting that this biblical truth seems to 
have been recovered in a day when the witness of the 
church and of individual Christians has been largely ig- 
nored, neglected, or even rejected? What greater dynamic 
can come to the church and to individual believers than a 
revitalizing breath from the Holy One? Many of our efforts 
in communication, even with the accessibility and pro- 
ficient use of the latest techniques of communication are 
at best the achievements of the “flesh,” if the spiritual di- 
mension of the Holy Spirit’s communication is disregarded. 
Only the Holy Spirit can overcome our human weaknesses 
and barriers. Only He can furnish the believer with the 
dynamics for effective communication. 

IV. The Content of the Communication 
of the Spirit 

Since the Holy Spirit communicates the things which 
belong to Christ, we may well consider some of the specifics 
that pertain to the content of His divine work. 
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First, there is abundant scriptural witness that the Holy 
Spirit communicates the life of Christ to the hearts 
of men. As previously mentioned, the communion of the 
Spirit is made a divine reality because of His sharing with 
believers something that has become a common possession 
through His divine gifts. His communication is the only 
basis for our participation in the things of Christ. “All the 
inexhaustible treasures that are hid in Christ, the very full- 
ness of God Himself become ours through the Holy Spirit, 
the Great Communicator, beginning with the very life that 
regenerates, and ending with the glory that transfigures.” 35 
All the riches of Christ’s person, power, and work are com- 
municated to the believer by the Spirit. These treasures 
are summarized in Galatians 5:22 as “the fruit of the Spirit 
. . . love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance.” 

Moreover, since these communications originate with 
the Spirit, “the Christian message,” as Kraemer has said so 
well, “is not communication of our experience, but ‘the 
wonderful works of God’.” 36 The indwelling Holy Spirit, in 
the presence, person, and power of Christ, becomes the 
normal, habitual, and expressive character of Christian 
living and witness. The Christian life “which has been 
united . . . with Christ, has from the very beginning of 
that union been made to participate in a whole order of 
relationships, whose essential form is always ‘the likeness 
of Christ’s death and resurrection’ .... Assimilation to the 
risen life has begun. The fruition of the process is assured. 
The end will be conformed to the beginning.” 37 

The Holy Spirit also communicates moral consciousness 
to the individual. Unregenerate man is unable to conceive 
of any relation to God other than that based on his own 
self-made character. Only the Spirit of God can awaken 
the sinner to the moral consciousness of “righteousness” and 
“judgment” (John 16:7-8), revelation of Christ, and of 
His salvation. Enlightened by the Spirit, the darkened mind 
is free to appropriate all that Christ has accomplished for 
him, and with that awakening to the divine dimensions of 
righteousness and judgment, ethical principles of life be- 
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come engraved in the new nature imparted by the regen- 
erating work of the Spirit (II Peter 1:4). An absence of 
moral consciousness in the conversion experience undoubt- 
edly leads to a laxity of ethical discernment and careless 
living. 

Furthermore, the Holy Spirit communicates dynamic 
motivations for Christian service and witnessing. Without 
being repetitious of Boer’s emphasis on “The Great Com- 
mission as Law of the Church’s Life,” the truth that the 
Holy Spirit produces the motivational dynamics in witness- 
ing needs to be re-emphasized. Having conferred the life 
of Christ on the believer, the Holy Spirit does not leave 
him to be self-contained, but moves, motivates, interpene- 
trates, and uses the believer’s powers to become productive 
of that divine life. Because believers have experienced Christ 
in all His grace, their witness has been made potentially 
powerful and powerfully potential when the Spirit of God 
baptized them into one body (I Corinthians 12:13), when 
He filled them with His fullness and when He empowered 
them to bear a united witness with Him (John 15:26, 27). 
It is in this respect “that the primitive church forms a strong 
contrast to the church of modern times in which the Great 
Commission has explicitly dominated missionary motivation 
.... The Great Commission derives its meaning and power 
wholly and exclusively from the Pentecost event.” 38 

Conclusion 

Recognizably, scientific studies and research in seman- 
tics and the contributions of psychologists and anthropolo- 
ists have rendered invaluable service to an effective 
use of the technological aspects of communication. 
Scientific research in the studies of the structure of lan- 
guages, of the meaning of symbols in their relation to 
human behavior, and the discovery of analytical tools for 
a more effective communication with people on an inter- 
cultural basis have given us important insights into 
the field of missionary and evangelistic communication of 
the Gospel of Christ. Contemporary scholarship, while not 
repudiated by conservative students of the Scriptures, must 
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nevertheless be placed in proper perspective and position 
in relation to the supernatural character of divine com- 
munication. We must recognize that the Holy Spirit’s pri- 
mary mission is to communicate the things of Christ and 
to show them to the hearts and minds of men. This scholar- 
ship cannot do; only the Spirit of God can accomplish this 
task. 

Dr. Nida tells of a great pioneer missionary of Guate- 
mala, who in his sixties, declined driving a car in his visits 
to the Indian congregations. When asked why he did not 
drive his car, he is said to have replied, “Oh, I never drive, 
for the people that I want to reach are not used to someone 
driving up in a car. What is more, I have never found a 
man I could not speak to about Jesus Christ, if only we 
were walking down the same road together.” 30 

That is the conclusion of the entire problem of com- 
munication: “Walking down the same road together.” This 
is what Jesus did when He overtook the disciples on their 
way to Emmaus (Luke 24: 13ff. ) ; and this is what Jesus 
calls us to do today. We, too, must “walk down the same 
road together” with someone else, communicate the Gospel 
to him on his level of experience and interest, and trust 
the Spirit of God to carry the witness of Christ through us 
to the hearts of men “that they might be saved.” 
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PART II. Historical Recovery 
of Mission 


6. The Anabaptist Involvement 
in Missions 


— J. A. Toews* 


In its historical origins, the modern missionary era must 
not only be related to the convictions and career of Wil- 
liam Carey (1761-1834), but also to the vision of the early 
Anabaptists of the sixteenth century. Their categorical re- 
jection of state-church Protestantism, and their constant 
emphasis on the “Believer’s Church” paved the way for 
the modern missionary period. The Great Commission ac- 
cording to the Anabaptists, applied to all Christians at all 
times. The well-known church-historian, F. H. Littell, claims 
that the “Anabaptists were among the first to make the 
Commission binding upon all church members.” 1 The pre- 
vailing view with regard to foreign missions at the begin- 
ning of the Protestant era was that the command to preach 
the Gospel to all nations was given only to the original 
apostles and expired with them. This view, according to 
Charles W. Ransom, was to persist within Protestantism for 
three centuries and more. 2 The people of Reformation times 
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looked upon all those whom they met in daily contact as 
in some genuine sense “Christian” and this precludes a 
missionary outreach. 

The Anabaptists had rediscovered that there is such a 
thing as the “world” and that it lies right at every man’s 
doorstep. For them “the world was populated with two 
kinds of people, those who witness, and those who are 
witnessed to. There was for them no third category.’” Thus 
the mission of the church can only be understood in terms 
of the concept of the church. A wrong concept of the 
church will eventually vitiate any scriptural concepts of 
salvation and evangelism. In the words of J. D. Graber, 
the “meaning of the church and the mission of the church 
are in a real sense interdependent if not identical .” I. * * 4 The 
Anabaptists rejected the Corpus Christianum of Magis- 
terial Protestantism in which the church is identified with 
society as a whole, and where it is often nothing more than 
an administrative subdivision of the state. As a result of 
this “Anabaptist Vision,” John H. Yoder properly concludes, 
“evangelism, which for the ‘Constantinian’ reformers was 
by definition inconceivable, became a real possibility; alone 
of all the churches of the Reformation, the Anabaptists 
considered evangelism as belonging to the essential being 
of the church .” 5 

For a better understanding of Anabaptist involvement 
in missionary activity, several aspects of their life should 
receive special attention. 


I. The Theology of Anabaptist Missions 

The Anabaptists did not differ from the mainstream 

of Protestantism in their soteriology. They accepted the 
basic doctrines of Christianity as expressed in the Apostles’ 

Creed. They were thoroughly orthodox in their views con- 
cerning the atonement, even though they repudiated Luth- 
er’s one-sided interpretation, commonly known as the “Sat- 

isfaction Theory.” Since the Anabaptists differed sharply 
with the Reformers on the nature of the church and its 
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mission, the question may be raised whether or not Anabap- 
tist missionary activity was undergirded by any strong the- 
ological presuppositions. A missionary movement of such 
strength and magnitude is really unthinkable without cer- 
tain definite theological foundations. Several basic aspects 
of Anabaptist thought, relevant to their missionary outreach, 
will be considered briefly. 

The Theology of the Two Kingdoms 

Following the revolutionary changes in church-state 
relations which we usually associate with the name of Con- 
stantine, medieval Christendom had no room for the biblical 
concept of the “world.” The tragic consequences of the 
loss of this concept for Christian ethics and Christian mis- 
sions are recorded in the annals of church history, and 
need no further elaboration. The acceptance of the identity 
of church and society was so unconscious and so all- 
pervading that the Reformers accepted the pattern of 
the Corpus Christianum without question, each working 
closely with the local magistracy. In such a situation where 
church and human society coincide numerically, there is 
no “world” left for evangelism. 

The Anabaptists returned to a New Testament dualism. 
For them there were two realms, two kingdoms, two worlds. 
They held that society is composite, that it consists of 
believers and nonbelievers. They regarded the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of this world as diametrically opposed 
to each other. The two kingdoms were as opposite 
in nature as light and darkness. The following analysis by 
the late H. S. Bender describes the Anabaptist conception 
of the two kingdoms most adequately: 

The new kingdom of God which is being established in their terms 
and through them ... is of necessity distinct from the world order 
which is dominated by Satan. That the church and state join in per- 
secuting the true church is only one more bit of evidence of the 
wickedness of the world order, they concluded. The old church (both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant) has failed particularly in its mixing 
of the two kingdoms, however the true church must be, and is being, 
reestablished separate from the world. This true church is the present 
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kingdom of Christ, which is being established in the midst of and 
alongside of the kingdom of this world: it is not to be deferred to 
some millennial future.* 

This concept of the two kingdoms shaped the Anabap- 
tists’ view of missions. They realized that as they ventured 
forth into the kingdom of this world, they went as sheep 
among wolves. They knew that the encounter between the 
two kingdoms would result in tensions, conflicts, and even 
martyrdom. However, since they saw the outcome of this 
encounter as one in which the kingdom of God would 
triumph, they went forth with purposeful determination. 
Whereas Magisterial Protestantism was concerned with the 
reformation of Christendom along civic, territorial and na- 
tional lines, “the proponents of the Radical Reformation,” 
according to G. H. Williams, “in a sectarian identification 
of the whole of territorial Christianity — Protestant scarcely 
less than Catholic — as anti-Christian or sub-Christian, 
turned with vehemence to the pentecostal task of converting 
Christendom and the world to Christianity.” 1 

A Theology of Discipleship 

Basic to an understanding of the Anabaptist orientation 
and motivation in missions is their concept of the Christian 
life as one of Nachfolge Christi (Following Christ). In 
their missionary work and witness they believed they were 
following in the steps of their Master who had said: “As my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you” (John 20: 
21). The church, in the understanding of the Anabaptists, 
was the “company of the committed” — committed to carry 
out the Great Commission. No words of Christ were given 
more serious attention by His Anabaptist followers than 
the Great Commission. In the words of Menno Simons: 

He sent out His messengers preaching this peace. His apostles who 
spread this grace abroad through the whole world, who shone as 
bright, burning torches before all men, so that they might lead me, 
and all erring sinners into the right way. O Lord, not unto me, but 
unto thee be praise and honor. Their words I love, their practices 
I follow . 8 

The Anabaptists maintained that the Great Commis- 
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sion had been given to be obeyed; for this reason, they 
argued, it is repeated five times in the New Testament. 
According to Littell three texts appear more frequently 
than any others in the confessions of faith and in the 
court testimonies of the Anabaptists. They are: Matthew 
28:18-20; Mark 16:15, 16, and Psalm 24.“ In describing 
the outstanding features of discipleship according to the 
Anabaptist interpretation, J. Lawrence Burkholder states 
that, “first is obedience to the Great Commission.” 10 This 
complete identification of Nachfolge with missions ac- 
counts for the fact that among the Anabaptists every mem- 
ber of the fellowship was expected to propagate the faith. 
Most significant were their assumptions that a great “Chris- 
tian” culture, after a thousand years of Christian teaching, 
was in need of evangelism, and that the responsi- 
bility of witnessing was not the professional task of a 
particular class of Christians. According to the Anabaptists, 
the Great Commission followed baptism, and therefore it 
became the task of every believer. They believed that only 
disciples can “make disciples” of all nations. They attrib- 
uted the moral laxity and spiritual indifference among pro- 
fessing “evangelicals” to a partial proclamation of the re- 
demptive message. The cross of Christ was not connected 
with the cross of discipleship. If this connection would be 
observed more generally by all Christians today, it would 
revolutionize modern missions. 

A Theology of Martyrdom 

Another constituent element in the Anabaptist theology 
of missions is their conception of the church as a “suffering 
church.” The true church of God has been a suffering 
church at all times— this is the basic conception in the 
Anabaptist philosophy of history. “All of the Holy Scriptures 
seem to be nothing but a book of Martyrdom.” 11 The word 
martyr became almost a synonym for missionary among 
the early Anabaptists (cf. Greek word for “witness”, Acts 
1:8, etc.). 

The first concise formulation of this theology of martyr- 
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dom is probably found in the noted letter of Conrad Grebel 
to Thomas Muentzer, dated September 5, 1524: “True 
Christian believers are sheep among wolves. . .They must 
be baptized in anguish and affliction, tribulation, perse- 
cution, suffering, and death.” 12 Menno Simons elabo- 
rates the theology of martyrdom in a tract entitled “The 
Cross of the Saints.” In response to the question why the 
Anabaptists are being persecuted, he writes, “Namely, it is 
because the revealed grace of God through Christ has shed 
its beams upon us, and because we have believed and 
preached the Gospel with simplicity of heart.” 18 

This theology of martyrdom gave to the Anabaptist 
missionaries a remarkable fortitude in suffering and death. 
They considered themselves to be in the true apostolic suc- 
cession; they were followers of the prophets and apos- 
tles who had been persecuted before them. They made 
much of the struggle and suffering described in Hebrews 
11:33-38, and of the analogy between baptism and death 
( “blood-baptism” ) in restoring the martyr-theology of the 
early church. According to Littell “martyrdom was the 
carrying power of the movement, the triumph beyond 
obvious defeat.” 14 It should be added that suffering 
strengthened the witness of the Anabaptists, and made 
their testimony more acceptable to the world. John Horsch 
writes: “Many were moved thereby, to give thought to 
these things, and to order their living, thinking, and doing 
in the light of the future, so many indeed, that finally the 
authorities in many places would no longer execute them 
publicly.” 15 The old maxim found new confirmation: 
The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church! Perse- 
cution aided the missionary cause in another way: they that 
were “scattered abroad” went everywhere, preaching the 
Word. 

There is ample evidence that today’s Church of Christ 
behind the “Iron Curtain” is sustained in its service and 
suffering, to a large extent, by a similar “theology of martyr- 
dom.” We do well to remember that suffering constitutes 
a very vital part of the missionary assignment (cf. Acts 
9:16). 
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II. The Strategy of Anabaptist Missions 

The manner and method of Anabaptist missionary ac- 
tivity was not so much the result of deliberate planning as 
the natural outgrowth of their Biblicism and their concept 
of the Christian life in terms of Nachfolge Christi. The 
so-called “Martyr’s Synod” (which might with equal justi- 
fication be called the “Missionary Synod”), held in Augs- 
burg in the summer of 1527, is a notable exception. On this 
occasion the Anabaptist leaders, possibly under the chair- 
manship of Hans Denck, divided the land into “spheres of 
influence” for a more effective, organized outreach. A closer 
study of the missionary work of the Taeufer in Switzerland, 
Moravia, South Germany and the Netherlands reveals cer- 
tain common characteristics, or principles. What character- 
ized the evangelistic endeavors of the Anabaptists? In the 
first place, it might be described as: 

A Lay Movement 

From time to time there had been vocational groups 
in the Catholic church which endeavored to fulfill the 
Master’s last command— notably the Franciscans. But, as 
pointed out before, the Anabaptists were the first to make 
the Great Commission binding upon all church members. 
The missionary activity of the ordinary members of the 
Anabaptist brotherhood was an important factor in the 
rapid expansion of the movement. These lay members did 
not simply delegate to the ordained missioners and elders 
the responsibility to propagate the faith, but they them- 
selves as individual members spread the message in 
the framework of their own contacts within their con- 
stituency. The new converts frequently witnessed to their 
families and friends and to occupational comrades. The 
“apostolate of the laity” (as Schaeufele defines this move- 
ment) 16 was, of course, conceivable only in a move- 
ment in which all members had consciously entered into 
a “covenant of discipleship.” Among the Anabaptists the 
common distinction between “clergy” (an academically ed- 
ucated ministerial class ) and ‘laity” ( ordinary church mem- 
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bers) simply did not exist. Luther’s “priesthood of all 
believers” became a practical reality among them. The 
missionary mandate was no longer the prerogative of special 
orders or selected professionals. The Commission applied 
to the most simple believer and claimed him as an evange- 
list. This involvement of the laity in missionary activity 
had important implications for the strategy of winning 
men to Christ. Although many of the early leaders of the 
movement were educated men, the Anabaptists maintained 
that personal commitment to Jesus Christ was more im- 
portant than education or equipment for the task. In Ana- 
baptist opinion, according to Littell, “the craftsman might 
make a better missioner than the cultured man.”” When 
the missioner Hanss Schmidt was asked about his studies 
he told the authorities: “I study with pick and flail.” 18 

Many lay members manifested a notable zeal in their 
evangelistic activity. A citizen of Heilbronn testified before 
the court in 1539 that he had earlier fled from the Ana- 
baptists as from the devil, for “they would gladly have 
persuaded all of us.” 19 According to the sources, the denial 
of the faith, or even a deliberate concealment of the faith, 
was very rare among the Anabaptists. 

Women played a significant role in the missionary 
activity of these evangelical Taeufer. Although they were 
forbidden to preach and to baptize, “they not only de- 
fended their faith tenaciously over against their husbands, 
but courageously confessed their faith among neighbors 
and relatives.” According to Schaeufele, “the woman in 
Anabaptism emerges as a fully emancipated person in re- 
ligious matters and as the independent bearer of Christian 
convictions.” 20 The strategy of Anabaptist missions can also 
be characterized as 

A Mobile Ministry 

The early Anabaptists were not settled in closed com- 
munities (like many of their descendants in later 
years), and their preachers traveled extensively to spread 
the good news. In this respect Anabaptism differed striking- 
ly from territorial Protestantism. For Luther as well as for 
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the Swiss Reformers the “call to the ministry,” was a call 
to a “station” in a particular local parish; for the Ana- 
baptists this “call” meant the responsibility of an itin- 
erant ministry. Whereas Luther emphasized the Christian 
“calling” within the framework of the orders of creation 
( Schoepfungsordnungen ) in which worldly occupations 
were given high religious significance, the Anabaptists were 
largely preoccupied with purely redemptive processes, leav- 
ing the former to Providence. They considered themselves 
“cut loose from the world” in order to devote all their 
energies to the preaching of the Word. Confronted with 
the choice “between the socially unsettling mobility of itin- 
eracy, and the stability of the ‘station,’ the Anabaptists 
instinctively chose the former.” 21 

Among the Anabaptists we find men going on mis- 
sionary journeys, usually two by two, thus emulating the 
pattern of Luke 10. A striking thing about their mission- 
aries was that they were oblivious to any “borders.” They 
did not recognize the territorial limits set by the authorities 
of the state, but went as far as their language enabled them 
to go. They insisted that the “earth is the Lord’s,” and 
claimed that God led them where they should preach. Their 
faith was not linked to any political system, nor confined 
to any national boundaries. 

A term of reproach frequently employed to stigmatize 
the Anabaptists was the word Laeufer, a word meaning 
“one who walks or runs.” The Reformers condemned 
this “wandering” of the Taeufer in no uncertain terms. 
Heinrich Bullinger, for instance, based his criticism of Ana- 
baptist literal acceptance of the Great Commission on the 
premise that a true Christian remains in his calling and 
station, and doesn’t wander around. 22 

Opposition from both Catholics and Protestants did 
not deter the Anabaptists from living “loosely,” nor from 
subordinating all concerns of life, such as family, occupa- 
tion, education, and political responsibility, to their mis- 
sionary vocation. In the strategy of Anabaptist missions the 
mobility of the missioners must be considered as of primary 
significance. The rapid expansion of the movement cannot 
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be explained apart from this fact. Scores of missionaries 
traveled from Waldshut throughout Switzerland, from Zue- 
rich through the Tyrol and Southern Germany, and finally, 
from Moravia as far as Venice and Krakow. The same 
can be said about the Dutch Anabaptists, who travel- 
ed east through Northern Germany to the Vistula Delta and 
the Baltic Provinces. Lay evangelists moved among the 
scattered congregations, “threading all Europe, and a 
chain of synods and free gatherings tied the movement 
together.” 23 

The real secret of success of the Anabaptist mission- 
ary outreach, however, will be found in the fact that it was 

A Life Witness 

There is general agreement among historians that the 
manner of life of the early Anabaptists was a powerful 
aid to their evangelistic efforts. Countless testimonies by 
contemporary historians and theologians confirm that the 
Anabaptists on the whole led a blameless and exemplary 
life. Amid the moral corruption of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a group of committed Christians were living out the 
ethical principles of the Sermon on the Mount in then- 
daily life. In 1582 in Loerrach, Baden, a citizen who was 
close to becoming an Anabaptist, declared at his court 
examination that he believed that there was no group of 
people who lived a better life than the Anabaptists. They 
were pious, God-fearing, prayed diligently, did not curse, 
and harmed no one. 24 

Anabaptism differed from Magisterial Protestantism not 
so much in doctrine as in ethics. Luther himself ac- 
knowledged that his reforms had done little to change the 
life of his people. The Reformed preachers at Berne admit- 
ted as much in a letter to the City Council: “The Anabap- 
tists have the semblance of outward piety to a far greater 
degree than we and all the other churches which in union 
with us confess Christ; and they avoid the offensive sins 
that are common among us.” 25 Bullinger wrote in a similar 
mood in 1531, when he complained that “the people were 
running after them as though they were living saints.” 2 ' 
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It was the higher ethic of the Taeufer that attracted 
the common people and drew them into their ranks. For 
the Anabaptists, Christianity was not merely a system of 
thought, but a way of life. Like the early Christians, 
they were also known as “people of the way” (cf. Acts 
9:2). To most Christians of the twentieth century “wit- 
nessing” means primarily a verbalization of their faith— 
they are “people of the word.” We need to recapture the 
deeper meaning of “witnessing” as an attestation of our 
faith by our whole manner of life. 

III. The Dynamics of Anabaptist Missions 

This chapter would be incomplete without an examin- 
ation of the motives that actuated the early Anabaptists in 
their toil and sacrifices for the cause of Christ. What 
prompted these heroic men and women to give up promis- 
ing careers and attractive positions and hazard their lives in 
the missionary enterprise? 

A Sense of Mission 

In a study of the historical sources one detects a strong 
sense of mission among all Anabaptists groups. The Sen- 
dungsbewusstsein was not confined to preachers and mis- 
sionaries, but was common among ordinary lay men. 
Sebastian Franck, a contemporary friend and critic of 
the early Anabaptists, was impressed by their sense of 
mission, although he viewed it with obvious scepticism. 
In his monumental work, Chronica, Zeytbuch und Ge- 
schichtsbibel, published only six years after the beginning 
of the movement in Switzerland, Franck describes this Sen - 
dungsbewusstsein as follows: “They wish to imitate aposto- 
lic life . . . move about from one place to another preach- 
ing, and claiming a great calling and mission.” 27 Some 
are so sure of their calling, Franck adds, that they feel 
themselves responsible for the whole world. What an elo- 
quent testimony to the vision and commitment of these 
forerunners of modern missions! In another place Franck 
connects the zeal and determination of these missioners 
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with special revelations of the Spirit which they professed 
to have received: 

Some of them ran about; preach repentance to the people, contradict 
the ministers from the pulpits, and boast of a great moving of the 
Spirit, especially of the mission (Sendung) which they have received 
from God; as a result they suffer great martyrdom .... Others 
receive new commands from God every day for the brethren, and 
also to win strangers . 28 

The Anabaptists were convinced that God had called 
them to build the true church. They were conscious of their 
calling to erase what they considered to be the shame of 
the centuries and to restore the purified church life of the 
“Golden Age” of the faith . 20 Their sense of mission found 
expression in a jealous passion for the exaltation of their 
Lord and Master, and in unceasing labors for the restitution 
of the New Testament Church. 

An Inaugurated Eschatology 

The blessed hope of Christ’s imminent return has al- 
ways been a mighty incentive for missionary efforts, and a 
sustaining power in missionary trials. It was thus in the 
apostolic church; it was thus in early Anabaptism. We 
might properly describe the Anabaptist’s conception of the 
blessed hope by the term “inaugurated eschatology,” be- 
cause they believed that Christ by His first coming had 
established His spiritual kingdom, and that His return 
would bring the glorious consummation and the final man- 
ifestation of the rule of God in history. Thus the Anabaptists 
believed that they were forerunners of a time to come, in 
which the Lord would establish His people and His law 
throughout the earth. No doubt this “eschatological expec- 
tancy” was a strongly motivating force in witness and evan- 
gelism during the early and stormy years of Anabaptism. 
Although the evangelical Taeufer were pessimistic about the 
social and political order of their day, they had a deep 
sense of destiny, a sense of being directly in God’s stream of 
history which was moving forward to fulfillment in the com- 
ing of His kingdom. Christians who are motivated by such a 
living hope will be most actively engaged in the affairs of 
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the kingdom. J. D. Graber properly concludes that “to be 
conscious of standing within a stream that moves for- 
ward to a glorious consummation by the mighty power of 
God alone, of such faith and conviction are ever born the 
flaming evangels and the singing martyrs.” 30 

This dynamic of the blessed hope appears to be largely 
lost among today’s spiritual heirs of the early Anabaptists. 
Littell’s comments about present-day church life among the 
Mennonites should disturb all of us and lead all of us to a 
renewal of commitment. He writes: 

When we survey, both historically and doctrinally, the ways of “nest- 
ling back into the world,” we are forced to the conclusion that cultural 
conclaves which have lost their missionary passion and their hope of 
a new world to come are hardly more true to original Anabaptism 
than those who have acclimated themselves to commerce and warring. 
For the “evangelical Taeufer” linked their suffering nonresistance to 
the evangel of Him who commanded “Go ye into all the world” 
(Matthew 28:19), and they had great expectations of the time to 
come. 81 

The third element in the dynamic of Anabaptist mis- 
sions was a deep concern for the salvation of man. 

A Divine Passion 

“But the greatest of these is love” (I Cor. 13:13, 
RSV). The predominant motive in the dangerous and dif- 
ficult missionary activity of the Anabaptists was a genuine 
love for God and their fellowman. Menno Simons, the most 
important leader of the Dutch Anabaptists during this cru- 
cial period, has left us the following joyous confession: 
“This is my only joy and heart’s desire: to extend the 
kingdom of God, reveal the truth, reprove sin, teach right- 
eousness, feed hungry souls with the Word of the Lord, 
lead the straying sheep into the right path, and gain many 
souls to the Lord through His Spirit, power, and grace.” 32 
Neither dungeon nor sword could dampen the zeal or 
quench the flame that the Lord had kindled in the hearts 
of these soldiers of the cross. Reproach and persecution, 
as in the days of the Apostles, often served as incentives 
to great effort and faithfulness. During the many court- 
hearings, to which they were subjected by their oppressors. 
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the Taeufer often confessed with Peter and John, “For we 
cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard” 
(Acts 4:20). In his “Reply to Gellius Faber,” a treatise in 
which he defends the missionary activity of the Anabap- 
tists, Menno gives us the following moving account of their 
loving and dedicated service: 

Therefore, we preach, as much as is possible, both by day and by 
night, in houses and in fields, in forests and wastes, hither and yon, 
at home or abroad, in prisons and in dungeons, in water and in fire, 
on the scaffold and on the wheel, before lords and princes, through 
mouth and pen, with possessions and blood, with life and death. We 
have done this these many years, and we are not ashamed of the 
Gospel of the glory of Christ. Rom. 1:16. For we feel his living fruit 
and moving power in our hearts, as may be seen in many places by 
the lovely patience and willing sacrifices of our faithful brethren and 
companions in Christ Jesus. 33 

For the Anabaptists obedience to the Great Commission 
meant “total involvement” in the cause of Christ. It meant 
a total investment of time and talents, life, and property. 
They subordinated all interests to this chief concern and 
responsibility. The question may arise at this point, whether, 
in the light of the actual results (although this can never 
be the only criterion in the evaluation of a spiritual move- 
ment) the great sacrifices were warranted. For an answer 
we turn again to Sebastian Franck. In the most objective 
contemporary account known, Franck describes the growth 
and expansion of Anabaptism as follows: 

They spread so rapidly, that their teaching soon covered the land 
as it were. They soon gained a large following and baptized thou- 
sands, drawing to themselves many sincere souls who had a zeal for 
God. . . . For they apparently taught nothing but love, faith and the 
cross! They showed themselves humble and patient under much suf- 
fering; they brake the bread with one another as a sign of unity and 
love. They helped each other faithfully . . . taught to have all things 
in common and called each other brethren .... They increased so 
rapidly that the world feared an uprising (Auffrur) by them, though 
I have learned that they have always been found innocent. They were 
persecuted with great tyranny ... as martyrs they suffered patiently 
and courageously. 34 

The Anabaptist missionary impulse was crippled, un- 
fortunately, by persecution among the Swiss and German 
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Brethren and by prosperity among the Doopsgezinde of 
the Netherlands. This missionary vision of the early Taeufer, 
however, has not been completely lost in later years. Among 
their spiritual descendants many have recovered the 
Anabaptist vision, as evidenced by the active interest in 
worldwide missions in the entire Mennonite brotherhood 
today. A return to the Anabaptist missionary vision means 
a return to the New Testament— the only authoritative guide 
for Christ’s followers in the execution of their missionary 
task through the centuries. 
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7 . The Anabaptist-Mennonite Witness 
Through Mutual Aid 


—Peter J. Klassen* 


Central to the thought of the Anabaptist-Mennonite move- 
ment of Reformation times was the belief that salvation 
embraced the whole man. For most of the adherents of the 
Radical Reformation, there was a distinctly hollow ring to 
any claim of having received divine forgiveness and new- 
ness of life if there was not an accompanying demonstra- 
tion of identification with Christ in His life for others. 
Anabaptists refused to recognize a dichotomy between 
salvation and discipleship. Jesus had called His fol- 
lowers to identify themselves with His cause, to follow His 
example, to forsake all in obedience to the Master. And 
this life of discipleship found concrete expression as the 
believer gave his life for others. This might take various 
forms, but the believer could never forget the cardinal truth 
that he must now serve his Christ by serving his brethren. 


I. Mutual Am as Existential Christianity 

Such a life of service necessarily embraced economic 
aspects of human experience, and thus the theological con- 
victions were given a sociological dimension. Indeed, the- 
ology and experience could not be separated, for they 
merely represented varying facets of the human-divine en- 
counter. Thus, man showed his acceptance of and submis- 
sion to the truth from God by reaching out to his fellowman 
and thereby also reaching up to God. For the Anabaptists, 
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man’s response to God could not simply be a vertical one; 
it must be horizontal as well. 

In few areas was this existential aspect of faith more 
obvious than in the practice of mutual aid, a system of 
sacrificial sharing whereby the needs of one were regarded 
as the needs of all, and the abundance of the one was 
voluntarily used to meet the problems of the many. It is 
remarkable to note that the proclamation of the Gospel 
was not divorced from the practicing of mutual aid. As 
the zealous Anabaptist missioners 1 went from village to 
village with their message of redemption, they also intro- 
duced the human dimension of fellowship and material 
sharing. One of the early Anabaptist missionary conven- 
tions, the Martyrs’ Synod of Augsburg, held in 1527, illus- 
trates the practice of maintaining the biblical unity of 
spiritual and temporal matters, of refusing to restrict the 
proclamation of the Gospel of the kingdom to the spiritual 
realm. The synod adopted plans that, while they virtually 
took the practice of mutual aid by the missioners for grant- 
ed, also stated that the movement would accept only mem- 
bers who were committed to mutual aid. 2 An acceptable 
response to the Gospel must be the voluntary acceptance 
of discipleship— and in this voluntary commitment, the prac- 
tice of mutual aid formed an integral part of the Christian 


II. The Bases of Mutual Aid 

Such an emphasis upon the practical rather than the 
creedal faith had its roots in the conviction that the Christian 
was called to be a follower of Him who, when He met a 
material need, had responded in a material form. The faith- 
ful Christian could adopt no lesser standard. Menno Si- 
mons, himself the victim of deprivation because of his 
identification with the despised Anabaptists, but also 
the recipient of the fruits of love given him in grateful 
fellowship, called upon the Christians to measure the gen- 
uineness of their profession by comparing their lives to 
the “example” of their “Lord and Head, Jesus Christ.” 3 
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Menno insisted that where willingness to practice mutual 
aid was lacking, Christianity had become “fantasy and 
dream .” 1 Since Jesus had never turned His back on the 
physical needs of others, the faithful disciple could not 
presume to alter the divine precedent. A commitment to 
mutual aid was to be regarded as a sine qua non of Chris- 
tianity. 

Further support for the belief in mutual aid was found 
in the compulsion of love. It was inconceivable that the 
biblical injunction to love one’s neighbor did not also carry 
with it definite implications relative to the sharing of tem- 
poral possessions. Records of the early Anabaptist-Menno- 
nite movement abound with references to the tragic 
bankruptcy of a professing faith that is content to find 
the locus of its expression in the individual himself, rather 
than in the community. Leaders such as Eitelhans Langen- 
mantel and Ambrosius Spittelmayr lamented the hypocrisy 
which they saw in pretensions of a genuine faith that knew 
nothing of Calvary love . 5 Similarly, Menno Simons deplored 
the absence of a social conscience in those who prided 
themselves on their doctrinal purity. To him, it was incon- 
ceivable that a minister could complacently enjoy a com- 
fortable living while members of his congregation roam- 
ed the streets as beggars. Where there was a refusal 
to share in the temporal, there could be no genuine sharing 
in the spiritual. A living faith could not be communicated 
only in words; it required the dimension of human relation- 
ships. Love without works, or faith without mutual aid, 
was dead. 

Closely related to the emphasis upon love was the 
concept of the church as a fellowship of believers. 
And fellowship meant sharing. In this fellowship, re- 
ferences to private property became meaningless. No 
man was “an island, entire of itself.” The joys and 
sorrows of one were the joys and sorrows of all. The material 
possessions of the one existed for the welfare of all. In 
such a fellowship, where egocentricity was superseded by 
ecclesiocentricity, or, on the larger scale, even by sociocen- 
tricity, insistence upon “mine” rather than “thine” was alto- 
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gether out of character. In such a relationship, anyone who 
still asserted that “the house is mine, the acre is mine, the 
penny is mine,” 6 had simply failed to grasp the meaning 
of the unity of believers. Even as the intelligent person is 
solicitous for the welfare of all the members of his body, 
so also ought each member of the church to care for the 
welfare of every other member. 7 

Mutual aid also had its roots in the Anabaptist concept 
of stewardship. The believer, together with all his posses- 
sions, was no longer his own. He belonged to Christ and 
His church. Expressions to this effect resound throughout 
the many records of court trials of the early Anabaptists. 
Often the defense of this view consisted of little more 
than quotations from the Scriptures. This biblically-center- 
ed belief might thus be expected to have aroused little 
opposition from those who also claimed to find biblical 
warrant for their position. Yet such was not the case, for 
the Anabaptists insisted on a much more radical inter- 
pretation than did other branches of the Reformation. A 
typical attitude is reflected by the Anabaptist congregation 
in Strassburg in 1557. Here, applicants for membership were 
asked if they would be prepared, should the need arise, 
to give all their possessions to meet the needs of their 
brethren. 

III. Mutual Am in Operation 

The practice of mutual aid forms one of the most 
consistent patterns in the early development of the Ana- 
baptist movement. Those who joined the fellowship 
were expected to share their earthly possessions when need 
arose. Extravagance was forbidden, so that no effort might 
be spared in the alleviation of physical distress. Each mem- 
ber of the group was expected to be industrious so 
that he might be able to give to others. Lack of frugality 
and industry would be cause enough for disciplinary action 
within the fellowship of the church, for to be lacking in. 
love toward others was ample evidence of spiritual illness. 
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That the Anabaptists considered the practice of 
mutual aid a normal and necessary experience in the 
life of the Christian is evident from the emphasis they 
placed upon sharing. Even in the bitterest persecution, 
the ministry of love continued. Often, in secret persecution, 
held in cellars, fields, gardens or forests, the persecuted 
groups gathered money, food, and clothing for those in 
need. Usually, distribution of material aid was directed by 
a minister or a specially appointed steward, or S eckel- 
meister ‘ If the destitute were ill or otherwise prevented 
from attending the meetings, their needs would not be 
forgotten. Willing friends brought them aid from the relief 
fund, often at great personal risk. 

To the professedly Christian communities of the six- 
teenth century, this concept of mutual aid seemed strange 
and unreal, so that not infrequently opponents of this posi- 
tion insisted that there must be sinister motives behind 
these lofty ideals. Some unfriendly critics contended 
that the Anabaptists were determined to abolish pri- 
vate property and introduce complete community of 
goods. Yet, as Hessian Anabaptists pointed out to Land- 
grave Philip, their “community of goods” meant simply that 
“everyone who has more than he needs gladly shares with 
his poor brethren .” 3 At the same time, Anabaptist ministers 
never stressed the right of anyone to expect or demand 
assistance; response must be voluntary, motivated by 
love for Christ and the brotherhood. Furthermore, there 
is no evidence to suggest that the destitute flocked to the 
movement to escape economic problems and profit from 
the generosity of others. Emphasis was placed on giving, 
not taking, much less grasping. If indeed some wished to 
enjoy the liberality of others, yet not assume reciprocal 
responsibility, the congregation resorted to disciplinary ac- 
tion. Anyone who was able to work, but refused to do so, 
hoping simply to draw upon the relief fund, was to be 
“put under the ban and regarded as a heathen .” 10 Similarly, 
those receiving aid were expected to be grateful for what- 
ever aid might be given them. Complaint was regarded 
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as evidence of a lack of love, and as unworthy of a member 
of the congregation . 11 

Perhaps nowhere in the Anabaptist-Mennonite move- 
ment did the belief in mutual aid find such clear and 
forceful expression as in the writings of Menno Simons. 
While he vigorously rejected any insinuation that the breth- 
ren demanded a community of goods, he was equally in- 
sistent that a living faith would voluntarily express itself 
in mutual aid. He observed that he and his fellow-believers 
“are prepared before God and man with all our hearts to 
share our possessions, gold, and all that we have, however 
little it may be; and to sweat and labor to meet the need 
of the poor, as the Spirit and Word of the Lord, and true 
brotherly love teach and imply .” 12 

Menno indicated how this concern for others expressed 
itself. Those who accepted the call to discipleship would 
“entertain those in distress. They take the stranger into 
their homes. They comfort the afflicted; assist the needy; 
clothe the naked; feed the hungry; do not turn then- 
face from the poor .” 13 It was thus inconceivable that the 
Christian would remain untouched by the distresses of 
others. Among the followers of Menno begging was un- 
known, for the brethren responded to the needs of the less 
fortunate. It is no small tribute that the Dutch historian 
W. J. Kueliler pays to the Anabaptist-Mennonite brother- 
hood when he declares that even in the darkest days of 
persecution, no member was permitted to be a beggar . 14 
This is all the more remarkable when viewed against the 
background of a society that considered mendicancy a 
common phenomenon. Indeed, Menno did not fear com- 
parison of the record of his brotherhood with that of other 
churches, and he openly challenged the ministers of the 
established churches: “Where are the naked whom you have 
clothed, the hungry you have fed, the needy whom you 
have put up ?” 15 Nor was aid restricted to the brotherhood. 
When, for example, a group of Calvinists, who had been 
no more generous toward the Anabaptists than had other 
Protestants, were stranded in the sea near Wismar, aid 
came from the persecuted Anabaptists. 
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IV. The Dutch Witness Through Mutual Aid 

As the Mennonite movement spread to various parts 
of Europe, and later to numerous parts of the world, the 
concept of mutual aid was retained, although sometimes 
with varying degrees of intensity. The continuing persecu- 
tion of die sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was made 
endurable by the ministry of love. When, in the mid-seven- 
teenth century, Dutch Mennonites heard that their brethren 
in Switzerland were being persecuted, diligent inquiry re- 
vealed that here was an opportunity for the fellowship 
of sharing. In 1645, material assistance was sent to the 
Swiss by their Dutch brethren, thus beginning a program 
of mutual aid that would continue for more than a cen- 
tury. 16 Sometimes this aid took the form of financial 
assistance; sometimes refugees were assisted in resettlement 
elsewhere, either in the Netherlands or in America. Dutch 
Mennonites also persuaded their government to intercede 
with the Swiss authorities on behalf of the persecuted breth- 
ren, although the Zurich officials refused to modify their 
position. 

Throughout the rest of the century, the Dutch Men- 
nonites continued to seek to alleviate the suffering of the 
oppressed. In Amsterdam, the Mennonite churches set up 
a special commission to aid those in need. In 1672, a 
sum in excess of 15,000 guilders was gathered to help 
the suffering believers. 17 As needs became known, congre- 
gations would be advised of the situation, and would re- 
spond with a generous demonstration of love. The Martyrs’ 
Mirror recounts a number of instances where the Dutch 
Mennonites attempted, in various ways, to assist their hard- 
pressed brethren in Switzerland or the Palatinate. 18 

Such economic assistance was not restricted to mem- 
bers of the brotherhood. In 1685, Louis XIV revoked the 
Edict of Nantes, thereby subjecting the French Calvinists 
to bitter persecution. Many of them fled the country, and 
some came to the Netherlands. Here the Mennonites, in 
spite of the tragic history of their own persecution at 
the hands of the Calvinists, once again proved that they 
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took seriously the biblical injunction to love one’s enemies, 
to care for those who had not yet come to a full under- 
standing of Calvary love. Mennonite congregations now 
contributed substantially to the assistance given the Hug- 
uenots. 1 ' Then, when the armies of Louis devastated the 
Palatinate in 1690, many of the victims sought refuge in 
the Rhineland. Again, the Dutch brethren responded with 
gifts of more than 30,000 guilders. 10 

The very substantial program of mutual aid neces- 
sitated the establishment of a permanent agency for the 
administration of an effective program. Accordingly, the 
Commission for Foreign Relief was organized in Amsterdam 
in 1710. Its first great task was to help the Swiss, for in 
1709, bitter persecution had again become widespread in 
the land that had given birth to Anabaptism. The Berne 
government, having been advised by the civic authorities 
of Zurich that the way to stamp out the Mennonites was 
to kill them, or throw them into prison, or confiscate their 
property and drive them away, resolved to do likewise. A 
certain Georg Ritter was now engaged to capitalize on 
human suffering. For forty-five dollars per person, he would 
transport Mennonites to England, from where they were to 
be sent to colonies in America. 21 Costs of the expedition 
were to be met by sale of confiscated property. When 
Ritter brought his captives to the Netherlands, the 
Dutch government refused to grant passage, while the 
States General expressed deep regret over the inhuman 
treatment inflicted on the captives. When the expedition 
arrived at Nijmegen, the deportees were freed as a result 
of the intercession of the Dutch Mennonites, who now 
assumed the responsibility of caring for their Swiss breth- 
ren. Some settled in the Netherlands, others sought new 
homes in the Palatinate, but always with the assistance 
of the Dutch Mennonites. Soon thereafter, the Dutch Men- 
nonites resolved to raise enough money to enable them to 
assist all Mennonites, who so desired, to leave Switzerland. 
In 1711, four ships carrying Swiss Mennonites arrived in 
the Netherlands; again, the cost of resettlement and re- 
habilitation was met by the Dutch. On other occasions, 
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as Swiss authorities continued their persecution of those 
Mennonites still in the country, the unhappy victims were 
sold as galley slaves. Again, Dutch Mennonites helped their 
brethren by providing ransom money. 22 

The Dutch dedication to the practice of mutual aid 
continued to alleviate the distress of the victims of 
oppression. Throughout the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, refugees from Switzerland or the Palatinate continued 
to come to the Netherlands, often hoping to reach 
new opportunity in America. That such hopes were so often 
realized was due in no small measure to the aid given by 
the Dutch. 

Mennonites of Prussia also were sustained by the long 
arm of Christian brotherhood. When the militaristic policies 
of the Prussian government created a difficult situation for 
Mennonites who refused to serve in the army of King 
Frederick William I, some of the brethren resolved to seek 
a new home in the Netherlands. More than one hundred 
refugees arrived in Amsterdam in 1732, and once again 
the Dutch generosity expressed itself in bearing the burdens 
of others. Even though this demonstration of mutual aid 
was later accompanied by some misunderstandings, Chris- 
tian love again proved stronger than the disappoint- 
ments of ungrateful response. 23 

V. Mutual Aid in Eastern Europe and America 

Wherever the Memionites went, they carried with them 
their heritage of mutual aid. When, in 1855, Mennonites 
along the Vistula were inundated by the rampaging 
river, other Mennonites in Poland, Germany, and Russia 
responded spontaneously to a desperate need. Repeatedly, 
the brotherhood recognized its responsibility for all mem- 
bers, so that none might become dependent upon relief 
from the state 24 Numerous societies were established in 
order that the ministry of love might by properly regulated. 

Mutual aid societies were especially highly developed 
among the Mennonites of Russia. From their beginnings 
late in the eighteenth century, Mennonite settlements in 
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that land were characterized by cooperative attempts to 
cope with physical problems. Among the agencies estab- 
lished to provide systematic assistance to the needy , 25 few 
served a more vital function than the Waisenamt, an 
institution created to administer the estates of orphans, then 
later used for a similar service to widows and elderly people. 
It also became involved in the investment and care of 
funds. Later this institution was transplanted to Canada 
and Latin America. 

Various other mutual aid activities characterized the 
life of Russian Mennonite communities. All villages cared 
for the poor, the old, and the infirm. Losses sustained in 
fire or storm were shared, while established communities 
would not infrequently buy land for those who were not 
able to afford such a venture on their own . 26 

When the Mennonites came to America, they brought 
with them their belief in mutual aid. Since the beginning 
of permanent Mennonite settlement in America late in the 
seventeenth century, the Mennonite brotherhood has main- 
tained the practice of mutual aid. Sometimes this mutual 
concern has expressed itself in the refusal to take 
interest for money lent, sometimes in cooperative pioneering 
ventures, sometimes in banding together to help those in 
distress. The development of organized means for imple- 
menting the conviction that the Christian life is a life 
of sharing has led to the present proliferation of mutual 
aid societies, so that they may be numbered by the 
score. Contemporary responses to need, as seen in the 
work of Mennonite Disaster Service, are simply twentieth 
century demonstrations of a belief that, in the Mennonite 
brotherhood, has never been extinguished. 

VI. Broader Implications of Mutual Am 

Throughout the centuries, and especially during the 
Reformation, the purpose and effect of mutual aid have 
not been simply to alleviate physical need. Early Menno- 
nites insisted that mutual aid was a witness to the trans- 
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forming power of the Gospel. Other reformers might em- 
phasize the necessity of correct belief; Menno and his fol- 
lowers replied that this was irrelevant if not accompanied 
by godly life. The non-Mennonite Dutch author, Van Ben- 
them, admitted that “we may learn much that is good from 
these people, namely, humility, contentment, moderation, 
and especially mercy toward the needy.” 2 ’ Thus, works of 
love stimulated in others a desire for greater spiritual ma- 
turity. 

One of the most felicitous results of mutual aid was 
the unity it fostered. Repeatedly, divisions that had dis- 
rupted the Mennonite brotherhood were forgotten as 
the love of Christ triumphed in the task of aiding 
the distressed. When in the seventeenth century, the divid- 
ed Dutch Mennonites heard of the plight of their Swiss 
brethren, a common experience of vicarious suffering mini- 
mized or removed the walls of separation. Another instance 
of the unifying power of mutual aid may be seen in the 
formation of the Algemeene Doopsgezinde Societeit, es- 
tablished to make difficult burdens more bearable because 
shared by all. 

Sometimes, ecclesiastical differences have been grad- 
ually overcome as brethren joined hands in the work of 
sharing. Thus, mutual aid helped to restore at least a mea- 
sure of understanding between the two chief groups of 
Mennonites in Russia. The bitterness that accompanied the 
split of 1860, when the Mennonite Brethren Church arose, 
was later partly ameliorated because all could join in a 
practical demonstration of love and compassion. 

At the same time, the challenge to practice biblical 
mutual aid has not always been successfully met. The task 
of maintaining a union of the spiritual and physical aspects 
of mutual aid continues to confront the Mennonite brother- 
hood. Mutual aid without a spiritual dimension falls short 
of the historic ideal, while spiritual concern without physi- 
cal involvement is sub-Christian. To maintain the proper 
balance in this creative tension is the constant challenge 
confronting those who take seriously the call to practice 
mutual aid. 
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8. The Missionary Emphasis of Pietism 


—Orlando H. Wiebe* 


Although the Reformation was one of the most significant 
crises in the history of organized Christianity, it produced 
no direct efforts for the evangelization of the heathen 
world. Insofar as a large part of Europe was christianized, 
a mission work at home was carried on extensively, but for 
more than a century the Protestant church not only failed 
to carry out the Great Commission of Christ, but also raised 
no lament over this neglect. In an age of unparalleled 
discovery the Catholic church saw in the opening of the 
new world a challenge for missionary endeavor, but in its 
struggle for existence Protestantism felt little urge for evan- 
gelistic action among the people outside of Europe. 

Such a grave omission was due to a combination of 
external circumstances and internal deficiencies. It may 
be true that immediate intercourse with heathen nations 
was practically impossible, and because of the imperfect 
knowledge of world geography there arose the misconception 
that the inhabitable parts of the world had been evange- 
lized. On the other hand, the clear teaching of the uni- 
versalism of the Gospel was overlooked in the process of 
searching the Scriptures for doctrinal subject matter in the 
building of creeds and church structures. Instead of a 
renaissance of the missions spirit to accompany the re- 
formation of doctrine, Protestantism broke up into a series 
of inharmonious movements antagonistic to each other 
doctrinally, and in competition territorially . 1 

What was true in continental Protestantism was also 
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the case with the Anabaptist movement. After great strides 
of evangelism through Europe, the unceasing persecution 
resulted in a drawing aside into a quiet Christianity. Soon 
the emphasis was upon true doctrine and correct belief, 
so that the subjective experience of the power of the Gospel 
was lost, and the compulsion to give it to others seeped away. 

How then was the Protestant church ultimately led to 
undertake missions as a distinct biblical enterprise? First, 
there was the period of colonial missions. As the different 
European countries established their colonies, settlers took 
with them the faith they professed, but comparatively few 
felt the need to carry the Gospel of Christ to the heathen 
among whom they lived. Nor were the clergy, who were 
sent to minister to the colonists, primarily concerned about 
the heathen. In the providence of God there was another 
way. 

“God Himself calls the work of evangelizing men 
His visiting of the nations to take out of them a 
people for His name.’” In this work of God there were 
precursors— both men and events that prepared the way of 
the Lord. Then there were those who by their direct in- 
volvement in the labor of evangelism demonstrated that 
Christ had come in saving power to the hearts of men. 
Among these precursors and laborers were the Pietists of 
Lutheran Germany. 

I. The Nature and Missionary Activity of Pietism 

In the estimation of Gustav Warneck, eminent his- 
torian of Christian missions, “It was in the age of Pietism 

that missions struck their first deep roots, and it is the 
spirit of Pietism which, after Rationalism had laid its hoar- 
frost on the first blossoming, again revived them, and has 
brought them to their present bloom .” I. * 3 Not all church 
historians agree that such a great significance should be 
attached to the phenomenon of Pietism, but the fact that 
this movement permeated all of Europe as well as other 
countries of the world through the modern missionary move- 
ment calls for an appraisal of its contributions. 
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Philip Jakob Spener 

In the general sense pietism has reference to a religious 
attitude of devotional feeling and as such may cover a 
variety of tendencies within the Christian church. But as 
a proper name, the term belongs to the movement in the 
German Lutheran Church towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, started by Philip Jakob Spener (1635- 
1705). Convinced that by its exclusive stress on dogmatic 
orthodoxy Lutheranism had ceased to be a living faith, 
Spener purposed to infuse new life into the official Protes- 
tantism of his time. 

His Pia Desideria, published in 1675, portrayed the 
low level of spiritual life in the churches, anticipated some- 
thing better, and set forth six specific proposals for restoring 
true religion. These proposals were: “(1) An intensified 
study of the Bible, aiming at enhanced personal devotion 
as tbe chief end; (2) a fuller exercise by the laity of their 
spiritual priesthood; (3) emphasis on the practical, as op- 
posed to the merely intellectual side of Christianity, culmi- 
nating in the spirit of love; (4) the manifestation of charity 
in religious controversy, which by the sympathetic presenta- 
tion of truth should seek to win the heart rather than to 
gain controversial victory; (5) the reorganization of the- 
ological studies at the universities and the establishment 
of higher standards of religious life among both the pro- 
fessor and students; ( 6 ) the reform and revival of preaching 
with a view to edification.” 4 

In carrying out his own proposals, Spener conducted 
religious meetings in his house, and instituted devotional 
circles for prayer and Bible reading, without intending to 
separate from the church. The movement quickly won 
support from a large body of pastors who had read his 
Pia Desideria, and in Paul Gerhardt it found a hymn 
writer who did much to spread the ideals of the renewed 
Christian life. Although Spener was more immediately con- 
cerned with the evangelism and nurture of his own par- 
ishes, he understood and expressed the burden of the com- 
mission of Jesus Christ to go into all the world and preach 
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the Gospel. In a sermon preached on the feast of the 
Ascension, Spener declared: 

We are thus reminded that although every preacher is not bound 
to go everywhere and preach, since God has knit each of us to his 
congregation, which he cannot leave without a further command, the 
obligation nevertheless rests on the whole church to have care as 
to how the Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, and thus 
may continually be carried to other places whither it has not yet 
come, and that to this end no diligence, labour, or cost be spared 
in such work on behalf of the poor heathen and unbelievers. That 
almost no thought has been given to this, and that great potentates, 
as the earthly heads of the church, do so very little therein, is not 
to be excused, but is evidence how little the honor of Christ and of 
humanity concerns us; yea, I fear that in that day such unbelievers 
will cry for vengeance upon Christians who have been so utterly with- 
out care for their salvation. Yea, herein the zeal of the Papists puts us 
to shame, for they by their missionaries and envoys have more earnest- 
ness for the spread among the heathen of their religion, mixed with so 
much error, than we manifest for our pure evangelical truth . 5 

Thus the radical change in the Protestant conception 
of missions lay in the nature of Pietism itself, which, over 
against the established doctrinal rigidity, exhibited the dy- 
namic of a living, personal and practical Christianity. Faith, 
the central concept of the Reformation, now was qualified 
as “living faith,” with the life manifesting itself specifically 
in the “fruits of faith,” above all in the fruit of love. In- 
spired by the serious and transforming ministry of Spener, 
the emphasis upon justification was supplemented, and in 
certain periods replaced, by the message of the new birth. 
Instead of seeking edification in the ritual and proclama- 
tion of the church alone, adherents of Pietism found nur- 
ture for their spiritual development in the groupings of 
individual converted believers. While derided as “conven- 
ticle Christianity,” Pietism in its best form endeavored to 
embrace the whole world in its thought, prayers, and works 
of love. No longer was the gathering of worshipers in the 
church the only expression of Christian unity; the com- 
munion of genuine Christians from various congregations 
and later from various Protestant groups appeared to be- 
come the satisfying spiritual fellowship experience. 6 In 
later decades this characteristic became a factor contribut- 
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ing to the unrestricted cooperative efforts between such 
groups as German Pietists and Mennonites in Prussia and 
Russia. 

In keeping with his proposal to reorganize theological 
and pastoral studies in the universities, Spener laid 
the academic foundation for the University of Halle in 
Saxony to train preachers and missionaries in the pietist 
program. To this school he called a Christian educator, 
August Hermann Francke, who was sympathetic with his 
views and destined to become the source of faith, vision, 
and directives for the evangelization of the heathen. 

August Hermann Francke 

Francke (1663-1727) first met pietistic influences 
while studying at Erfurt. He proceeded to Leipzig, where 
he became an accomplished Hebrew and Greek scholar. 
Here, he and several other devoted men founded the Colle- 
gium Philobiblicum, a gathering of concerned students 
for the purpose of studying the Scriptures. Spener, hearing 
of this new venture expressed approval and later was visited 
by Francke. Returning to Leipzig, Francke met such decid- 
ed opposition to his lectures and gatherings that he was 
forced to seek another avenue of service which came to him 
in a pastorate at Erfurt. After a few months he experienced 
a second siege of opposition, until Spener, in 1691, relieved 
him by securing for him the chair of Greek and Oriental 
languages at Halle and a pastorate at Glaucha.’ 

In this setting, Francke’s parochial activity and uni- 
versity lectures exercised a far-reaching influence. With 
his colleagues, J. J. Breithaupt and Paul Anton, who held 
the same theological views, he gave to the faculty of Halle 
its stamp of Pietism— a profound study of the Bible, prac- 
tical guidance in the performance of the clerical office, 
insistence upon pious conduct, and not least, promotion of 
interest in foreign missions. In 1695 he opened his pauper- 
school in the parsonage with the aid of a poor student, 
and this undertaking became the root from which all the 
other institutions developed. The orphanage, founded about 
1696, with its numerous teachers and assistants, became for 
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a time an important center for the education of missionaries 
to India. In 1702 the Collegium Orientale was founded 
with the intention of preparing scholars to enter Russia 
and Constantinople for the awakening of the Greek and 
Eastern Churches. 8 

That Francke had a universal intention in respect to 
his institutions is evident from the proposal of a project 
for a Seminarium universale, which would include training 
for the reviving of Protestant Christendom, as well as the 
evangelization of foreign nations. It is true that he did not 
succeed in making missions the actual business of the offic- 
ial Church of Germany, for it was the ecclesiolae in ecclesia 
which assumed the burden of prayer and monetary support 
of evangelization. It is in this regard that the merit of 
Francke may be seen, for from his time forward missions 
was the concern of believing Christendom and not merely 
the peripheral duty of colonial governments. Individual 
voluntaryism ( Freiwilligkeit ) was becoming the motivation 
for evangelistic activity amony the heathen and financial 
support for the missionaries. 9 One of the societies through 
which personnel and means were channeled was the Danish- 
Halle Mission. 

Danish-Halle Mission 

Without Francke the Danish-Halle Mission could not 
have achieved its missionary goal in India. Dr. Franz Luet- 
kens, an intimate friend of Francke and court chaplain 
to Frederick IV of Denmark, laid before the king the duty 
of the government to provide Christian instruction for 
the inhabitants of the Danish colonies. The king conse- 
quently approved a plan to launch a missionary effort and 
asked Luetkens to procure several men. Luetkens went to 
Francke at Halle and two students from the University 
were appointed to go to India. These men, Bartholomew 
Ziegenbalg and Henry Pluetschau, went to the Coromandel 
Coast of India, sailing in November, 1705. In eight months 
Ziegenbalg could speak the Tamil language fluently, and 
during his third year he completed the translation of the 
New Testament. The work which these missionaries pio- 
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neered became known as the Danish-Halle Mission, so 
called because it was promoted and supported by the Dan- 
ish government while the missionaries came from the Uni- 
versity of Halle.’ 0 

The greatest name connected with this mission was 
Christian Frederick Schwartz (1726-1798), a man with 
a comprehensive mind, linguistic ability and boundless 
energy. Born in Germany and educated at Halle, Schwartz 
manifested a singular devotion and spiritual dynamic which 
made him one of the greatest of the Indian missionaries.” 
For almost half a century Schwartz was the symbol of 
Christianity to multitudes in southeastern India. Five years 
before his death, William Carey had arrived in India, and 
the modern era of missions, with the amazing unfolding of 
the gospel witness, had begun. In the meantime, however, 
an even greater manifestation of missionary vitality had 
come to the world through one of Halle’s first students. 

Moravian Brethren 

It was a Saxon nobleman, Count von Zinzendorf, who 
was the controlling, influential figure in an unprecedented, 
unique outburst of Pietism. While only a lad, he came to 
study in Francke’s institutions at Halle, where he came in 
contact with missionaries from different lands. From the 
age of four he manifested the keenest spiritual interest and 
at fifteen, having had continuing exposure to mission- 
aries, he united with other students to form an order with 
this main rule: “Our unwearied labour shall go through the 
whole world, in order that we may win hearts for Him Who 
gave His life for our souls.”” 

With a friend he made a pact “for the conversion of 
the heathen, and of such as no one else would go to, by 
instruments to whom God would direct them.’” 3 Later, with 
his wife, he vowed “at the bidding of the Lord to take 
their pilgrim staff in hand at any time, and go to the 
heathen to preach the Saviour to them.’” 4 Zinzendorf had 
one passion, and he knew how to implant and nurture it 
in others. In the providence of God, a group of persecuted 
believers from Moravia came to Zinzendorf and were given 
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refuge on his estate. Their village of Hermhut was destined 
to produce men of extraordinary faith and courage in the 
work of missionary advance. By 1727 a “Church of the 
Brethren” had come into existence, Zinzendorf and his 
community having come to the conclusion that they could 
worship better in their own meetings than in the Lutheran 
Church at the area. 15 

Zinzendorf’s aim was not to build a mighty church on 
European soil; he deliberately limited his work at home 
in favor of expansion abroad. He was content to minister 
to the Diaspora — the church scattered throughout the 
world— without attempting to draw them into his own fold. 
The Moravians rejoiced in being a leaven, the “hidden 
seed,” to use then- own ancient phrase. 10 

In 1728, in a prayer meeting led by Zinzendorf, twenty- 
six unmarried brethren declared themselves willing to be 
trained as Christian missionaries. This was one year after 
the official formation of the “Brethren” community. 17 In 
the years that followed, chosen and trained men and women 
departed into many parts of the world as pioneers, not only 
in the work of missionary evangelism but also in the under- 
standing of national cultures. In an unprecedented manner 
they responded to the biblical imperative of preaching the 
Gospel to the uttermost part of the earth. Thus the Mora- 
vians claimed the world as their parish some decades before 
Wesley. 

The contribution of the Moravian branch of Pie- 
tism was in the greater adaptability of their mission- 
aries and the readiness to enter into new, uncharted 
fields of work. Furthermore, there was an extensive use of 
laymen, many of them single, who could move into any 
part of the world upon a day’s notice. It has been observed 
that Zinzendorf was inclined toward restless haste in the 
early years of his ministry. However, his little community 
displayed an undeniable and contagious heroism by daring 
to engage in a worldwide evangelistic enterprise. The fact 
that in two decades Herrnhut called more missionary ac- 
tivity into life than all of Protestantism in two centuries 
is a testimony to the genuine conviction of a servant of 
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God concerning whom it was said: “The present time may 
or may not recognize it, but it will not be hidden from 
posterity that this man was a servant of Christ on whose 
heart lay day and night the salvation of the heathen, and 
that all ends of the earth might see the salvation of God.” 18 

As noted before, the Moravians have never become a 
large denomination, but they have been a great influence 
in arousing missionary interest and leading the way to 
missionary endeavor on the part of other larger denomi- 
nations. Such influence largely grew out of the great prin- 
ciples which underlay the whole life of the United 
Brethren, expressed in three great mottoes: “Each disciple 
is, first, to find his work in witness for God; second, his 
home where the widest door opens and the greatest need 
calls; and third, his cross in self-denial for Christ.” 18 Thus 
there arose within European Christendom a missionary cen- 
ter which sent out numerous heralds of the Gospel to all 
parts of the globe and summoned Protestantism to follow 
its example. 

Wuerttemberg Pietism 

However, God was not limited to Halle or Herrnhut 
for spiritual and missionaiy vitality. In Wuerttemberg, un- 
der the dynamic leadership of Johann Bengel ( 1687- 
1752), the seeds of Pietism found good soil in which 
to grow and bring forth a harvest. Bengel, an ac- 
complished Bible commentator and pioneer of the Bibel- 
stunden, took the significant step of inviting the Pietist 
leaders to visit his church at Wuerttemberg. Believing 
that European Christianity had something to gain from 
Pietism, he desired to absorb the best of that move- 
ment, excluding its radical features. One of the points of 
criticism was the narrow path into which Halle Pietism 
had contracted its energies and spiritual life. Bengel found 
this sectarian spirit uncongenial. What Francke had begun 
to do in worldwide evangelization but was unable to com- 
plete because of the narrowness of the conventicle and 
the tendency to withdraw from intercourse with the world, 
Bengel encouraged and promoted. “The devout should look 
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over the walls of their little meetings, meet the world on 
their own ground and evangelize boldly.”' 0 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century Ben- 
gel’s followers withdrew from the state church, being known 
thereafter as “separatists.” When in 1817 the Russian gov- 
ernment issued an invitation to German people to colonize 
its domains, many of the Wuerttemberg Pietists saw this as 
an open door to a better land of religious freedom and 
apocalyptic hope. Thus they settled at Neuhoffnung (new 
hope), adjoining the Mennonite colonies already establish- 
ed there by the Prussian Mennonites. 21 Through Eduard 
Wuest, born at Wuerttemberg, and nurtured in the spiritual 
life of the Wuerttemberg Pietists, the Lutherans and Men- 
nonites of the Neuhoffnung area would later feel the quick- 
ening forces of revival. 22 

Pietism in England 

Through Anton Wilhelm Boehm, a pupil of Francke, 
Pietism had its entrance into England. Boehm had set- 
tled in England during the first decade of the eighteenth 
century to teach the children of German families and was 
later appointed court preacher. Boehm translated the writ- 
ings of Halle leaders as well as letters from missionaries for 
English readers. In 1701 “The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” had been organized, but 
did not achieve an effective ministry. Boehm induced the 
society to join the Danish-Halle Mission and give financial 
support to the Halle-trained missionaries. 

However, it was through the conversion of John Wesley 
that Ilerrnhut Pietism made an even greater impact upon 
England. In 1735 the first party of Moravians went to the 
new colony of Georgia and witnessed to the English chap- 
lain, John Wesley, and his brother Charles. Their singing, 
in sunshine or in a storm on the sea, impressed the 
Wesleys very deeply. In 1738, upon returning to England, 
Wesley attended a Moravian service where God worked 
a change in his heart. His experience is recorded in 
his journal: “I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt 
I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation, and 
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an assurance was given me, that he had taken away 
my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
death.” 23 Later that year Wesley traveled to Herrnhut for 
further instruction and help. 

George Whitefield also owed his evangelical experience 
to German Pietism, for, as he testified, it was “through the 
reading of the writings of Aug. H. Francke the beam of a 
divine light broke into his soul like a flash, and then for the 
first time he knew that he must become a quite different 
and new creature.” 24 In the years of ministry that followed, 
Wesley and Whitefield did not remain isolated witnesses 
in England. Borne along by joy in the Gospel of Christ, 
zeal for the practical manifestations of faith, and the un- 
ceasing constraint to lead others to salvation, their move- 
ment spread to the continents of Europe and North Ameri- 
ca, crossing all national and denominational boundaries. 

Undoubtedly Spener, Francke, and Zinzendorf were 
“repairers of the breach, restorers of paths to dwell in” (Is. 
58:12), but there are historians who point out that their 
good work disintegrated before many decades had passed. 
Is this judgment justifiable? Although the influence of Pie- 
tism was submerged periodically, it did not die; it was 
destined to emerge again and spread an influence among 
many groups in the world, including the Mennonites of 
Europe and Russia in the early nineteenth century. More 
than a century and a half after Spener became an instru- 
ment of renewal in German Lutheranism, Pietism became 
a major force of regeneration for Mennonitism. In the words 
of John Ker, sympathetic yet keen critic of Pietism, “No 
work of faith or labour of love is ever wasted. Though, like 
the old fountain of Greeks, it sinks below the sea and seems 
lost in sand and bitter waters, it rises in another land, as 
a streamlet of the river of life, which makes glad in after 
years the City of our God.” 25 

II. The Influence of Pietism upon 
Mennonite Missionary Endeavors 

If it is true, as Cornelius Krahn writes, that “No other 
single religious movement has had such an impact on the 
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Mennonites in all countries with the exception of the Neth- 
erlands as Pietism,” 26 it is necessary that we examine the 
nature and extent of this influence in view of a proper 
appreciation of our history, and draw guidelines for an ever 
enlarging witness in the future. What were those “stream- 
lets” which ultimately formed a river of spiritual life among 
the Mennonites? 

Johannes Deknatel 

In the area of the Lower Rhine in northwest Germany, 
the Mennonites had early contacts with leading Pietists. 
They also had ecumenical associations in Amsterdam. Jo- 
hannes Deknatel, a godly, learned Mennonite theologian, 
was an intimate friend of Zinzendorf, and is said to have 
had close association with John Wesley. 27 Inspired by men 
of unusual spiritual stature, Deknatel’s sermons and devo- 
tional writings in turn influenced not only his contempor- 
aries, but also those Mennonites who emigrated to other 
areas of Europe as well as America. Deeply moved by the 
new consciousness that all true Christians are brothers, Dek- 
natel invited Zinzendorf to conduct the Lord’s Supper in 
his home with his family. 28 

The Gnadenfeld Congregation 

The cordial welcome which the Moravian itinerant 
preachers received in Gnadenfeld, Prussia, was due largely 
to the leadership and emphasis of Wilhelm Lange, 
Pietist Lutheran pastor who joined the Mennonite Church 
and was elected to the ministry. This congregation 
had the distinction of drawing many Lutherans into its 
membership, and consequently contacts with the Moravians 
were encouraged. Lange led the emigration of forty fami- 
lies from Neumark to Russia in 1834, and continued 
his ministry in the Russian Gnadenfeld congregation until 
his death in 1840. 29 With a continuing flow of Moravian 
literature, missionary information, and correspondence with 
Herrnhut leaders, it is not surprising that “a clear under- 
standing of Scripture, living Christianity, comprehension 
and love for missions and schooling” developed. 30 Such 
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emphases as dedication of children, temperance, and mis- 
sions festivals, generally unknown among Mennonites, be- 
came part of the church’s experience and expression. 

Tobias Voth 

This rivulet of spiritual life was enlarged with the 
coming of Tobias Voth from Germany in 1822 to teach in 
the Ohrloff Zentralschule. Voth and his wife had been 
converted through Jung-Stilling’s writings while living in 
Germany. This led them to fellowship with the Pietists of 
the area, absorbing their spirit and concern for renewed 
life and service in God’s kingdom. 31 Shortly after his arrival 
in the Molotschna, Voth began to sponsor evening meetings 
for the purpose of spiritual edification and nurturing mis- 
sions interest. When a number of individuals began to bring 
offerings for the support of missionary projects, Voth chose 
to forward these to the Barmen Mission Society. 32 With 
increased interest and more participants, the meetings were 
transferred to the local church where they were held the 
first Sunday of every month, culminating in an impressive 
annual mission festival on the day of Pentecost. 33 

Meanwhile the correspondence with bishops of Herrn- 
hut was continuing. 34 According to a letter written to Voth 
in 1827 by a Moravian Bishop, Gottlob Martin Schneider, 
the church of Ohrloff was supporting Moravian missions 
with small amounts of money. Schneider acknowledged the 
gift which he had received in 1826, four years after Voth 
had begun his work at Ohrloff. With Schneider’s letter 
there was an enclosure of Moravian Church news ( Gemein- 
nachrichten) for the year 1825. The letter of thanks then 
reported the progress of missionary work in Greenland and 
the Arbados. In spite of the tension and uncertainty of the 
times, Schneider praised God that there was fruit. Typical 
Moravian confidence and faith in the assured victory 
through Christ was expressed thus: “And in the end He 
who brings all things to a consummation, must be victor 
in the field of battle; in fact, He has already produced much 
fruit through the power of His blood.” 3 ’ The Mennonites 
were invited and encouraged to participate in the work of 
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God with their prayers, for there is a unity of the Spirit 
among true Christians: “Through Jesus’ blood we remain 
in union particularly with you.” 36 

It was noted above that one of the marks of Pietism 
was the sense of fellowship among Christians irrespective 
of their organizational affiliation. Moved by this conviction, 
Bernhard Fast of Ohrloff on one occasion served com- 
munion to a visiting missionary, Johann Christian Moritz, 
who was not a member of Fast’s church. 31 Fast was also 
corresponding with another missionary, Saltet, associated 
with the Basel Mission. As P. M. Friesen observes, a few 
congregations such as the one led by Fast, stood openly 
and voluntarily upon the foundation of the “universal 
Christian church, the fellowship of saints.” 38 

This was the spirit of new life, the sense of being 
called of God into the work of the kingdom which touched 
and permeated the congregation of Gnadenfeld particularly, 
although the neighboring churches of Alexanderwohl and 
Ohrloff were affected as well. According to A. H. Unruh, in 
his analysis of the origins of the missionary spirit among 
Mennonites of Russia, these three churches were the soil 
in which the idea and purpose of “mission to the heathen” 
took root. 30 And it was in this circle of churches that the 
first Mennonite missionary found his call and encourage- 
ment to work among the heathen. 

Heinrich Dirks 

Heinrich Dirks was born in 1842 in Gnadenfeld, the 
village which had been in contact with the Moravian Breth- 
ren. At the age of 18 he was baptized, and two years later 
enrolled at the Missionshaus at Barmen, Germany, a school 
of pietistic origin. Dirks was thus the first Mennonite of 
Russia to obtain a formal education abroad. But it is more 
significant that the school to which he went for training 
carried on its program in the spirit of Pietism. 

After graduation in 1866 he went to Amsterdam for 
private instruction in Oriental as well as the Dutch and 
English languages. In 1867 he was ordained to the ministry 
at Gnadenfeld and two years later as missionary and elder. 
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With these credentials he proceeded to Sumatra where he 
opened a new Mennonite Mission under the jurisdiction 
of the Dutch Mennonite Board of Missions. He continued 
in this work for ten years, and was then succeeded by 
his son, while he gave himself to itinerant evangelism and 
promotion of missions. 40 

In one of Dirks’ sermons, a Missionspredigt based on 
Luke 12:49, we can sense a missionary vision and passion 
undoubtedly absorbed through his experiences at Barmen, 
but based firmly upon a spiritual transformation. The fol- 
lowing appeal made by Dirks is an example of the spirit 
of Christian devotion and dedication characteristic of Pie- 
tist missionaries: 

It is the desire of the Saviour that the fire which has been lighted 
in us, should bum brightly, that it should blaze, that it should flame 
up, that it should throw sparks. This does not mean that we need to 
neglect the praise of the Saviour in order to have a share in mission- 
ary endeavor. Such participation in the work of missions is also a 
mark of love to the Saviour. He who does not take part in the work 
of missions can hardly be said to love the Saviour . 41 

Eduard Wuest 

Meanwhile, the effective witness of Wuerttemberg Pie- 
tism flowed into Russian Mennonitism through Pastor 
Eduard Wuest, who has been called the “second reformer” 
within the Anabaptist-Mennonite movement. 45 Menno Si- 
mons had built the house of God upon the foundation, Jesus 
Christ. But because of narrow insights, conflict over in- 
significant issues, and multiplied divisions, the house de- 
teriorated. Menno had said that the Christian’s ulti- 
mate goal must be “to have Christ indwelling the heart 
by faith, to be an open epistle of Christ with the daily life, 
to spread His name abroad unto the uttermost part of the 
earth in order to win the world for Christ, even if it should 
cost one’s blood.” 43 

By the first decades of the nineteenth century this 
theme was largely forgotten. Instead of a living faith of the 
heart and its immediate fruit of holiness, most adherents 
of the Mennonite Church manifested only external orthodoxy 
and superficial morality. It was not until Pastor Wuest came 
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upon the scene that “a breath of life, warmth, food and 
drink came into the impoverished house.” 14 Wuest had 
been prepared for such a ministry by virtue of a radical 
conversion experience. After a stormy and dissolute youth, 
he entered theological training and in 1841 assumed his 
first pastorate. Here he gained a new seriousness in his 
personal life, as well as in sermon preparation. But only 
after several years in the ministry did Wuest come to a 
new life of joy in the forgiveness of sins and assurance of 
his acceptance with God. In this new experience he found 
fellowship with the Wuerttemberg Pietists, Moravians, and 
also Methodists. 45 

Thus it was that when he came into the German Luth- 
eran community in Russia adjacent to the Mennonite settle- 
ment in 1845, his own spiritual experience found response 
among those who had already been awakened through pre- 
vious Pietistic influence. 48 In his new field of labor Wuest 
made no distinction between the people of different con- 
fessions. 47 Those who heard him sensed the triumph of the 
free grace of God in Christ given to all men. As one of his 
fellow-ministers testified concerning him, Wuest was a man 
who had permitted himself to be gripped by the love of 
Christ." His sense of mission expressed itself first in the 
concern for those in “Jerusalem.” His enlarged vision of 
what the command of Christ entailed was shown in his 
promotion of mission study groups and mission festivals 
both among Lutherans and Mennonites. 

It is not our purpose here to give a history of Wuest’s 
contribution to the revival of spiritual life among Men- 
nonites. Rather, we look for the source of the spiritual 
forces and the theology which are essential in gospel preach- 
ing which awakens God’s people to a fresh sense of mission. 

Wuest’s Antrittspredigt (inaugural sermon) clearly 
reveals the genius of Pietism essential to a missionary 
vision and endeavor. First, Wuest located the source of an 
effective, evangelical witness: “Where do I find the center, 
the middle-point of the Holy Scriptures? God be praised, 
I find it in every page of this sacred document— Jesus Christ, 
the crucified One, my Lord and Saviour as well as yours.” 49 
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Concerning man’s dilemma as sinner he declared: “In the 
school of the Holy Spirit I have learned that man, without 
living faith in Jesus Christ, the crucified, is lost and con- 
demned and that Jesus Christ is come into the world to 
save sinners. But it is not only the teaching, nor the life of 
Jesus that must be known and understood in order to be 
saved; Christ, the one who delivers sinners from the jaws 
of hell must be known personally .” 50 

Such an experience and confidence in the power of 
the Gospel compelled him to proclaim Christ everywhere. 
Spener in his parish, Francke among the forgotten ones of 
Glaucha, and Zinzendorf’s Moravians in their travels 
throughout the world, had proclaimed this Gospel. In this 
spirit Wuest promised: “I shall not only preach Jesus Christ, 
the crucified, from this pulpit; I will also bear Him after 
you in your homes; I will seek you out at your daily oc- 
cupations; I will, where it is needful, go after you in the 
fields .” 51 

Wuest’s watchword was “Either— Or.” For him there 
was no third category. Either a man is a Christian or he 
is not; either he is converted or unconverted. As a faithful 
minister Wuest was determined to set this choice before 
his people fearlessly. Thus he was a true missionary. Had 
he not left his own country to go to another on a spiritual 
mission? “I did not come from Germany to Russia to please 
you,” he declared, “but rather to preach Christ, the cruci- 
fied, the consolation for poor sinners and the stone of 
stumbling, and the rock of offence for all that are self- 
righteous, proud, undecided and hypocritical .” 52 

Serious students of the history of modern world mis- 
sions acknowledge that the saving activity carried on 
by evangels in all parts of the world is inseparably con- 
nected with an inner spiritual vitality common to all gen- 
uine revivals of Christianity. Pietism has not been the least 
among these “fresh noble rivers” that promised, and in due 
time, brought spiritual fertility to many a fallow field in 
Christendom during the last three hundred years. 

For those in the segment of Mennonitism, the con- 
clusion drawn by P. M. Friesen concerning the relationship 
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between Pietism and Mennonitism is worthy of considera- 
tion and acceptance. Friesen observes the historical fact that 
during the early Reformation period Lutheranism and Men- 
nonitism appeared to exclude each other. But in retrospect 
upon the interaction between the two emphases, he feels 
that in reality they constitute a spiritual “whole” in the 
apostolic framework . 53 Evangelical Pietism, in its essence as 
a revival of spiritual life, is the harmonious outworking 
of Mennonitism, even as Mennonitism is the critic and 
fulfillment of Lutheranism. With Wuest particularly, as 
the chief representative of evangelical Pietism, the joyous 
concept of justification by faith complemented the more 
earnest, though sound Reformation theology of Menno Si- 
mons, and resulted in a heightened consciousness of and an 
expressed obedience to the claims of the Great Commis- 
sion . 53 
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9. The Missionary Spirit of the 

Mennonite Brethren Church in Russia 


—Jacob J. Toews* 


To discover the origin and trace the development of the 
missionary spirit of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Rus- 
sia is indeed an exciting task. A small group of eighteen 
people, who signed the Document of Secession on January 
6, 1860, gave birth to the Mennonite Brethren Church. The 
impact of this movement was felt throughout the entire 
Mennonite community in South Russia, beyond the Men- 
nonite colonies in a wider area of the Russian domain, and 
finally into foreign lands. This was more than the zeal of 
men in action. It was a divine dynamic clothed in human 
form, accomplishing the unusual. We shall trace the de- 
velopment of this movement from the time it began in the 
context of the Mennonite settlements in South Russia, and 
generated a missionary spirit that has characterized the 
Mennonite Brethren Church, not only in Russia, but also 
in North America until the present day. 

I. The Origin of the Missionary Spirit of 
The Mennonite Brethren Church 

The missionary spirit had come to the Mennonite settle- 
ments in South Russia before the Mennonite Brethren 
Church began in 1860. In fact it is said that the Menno- 
nite Brethren Church “was bom in an atmosphere of mis- 
sions and missionary endeavour.” 1 Thus it is not so much 
that the Mennonite Brethren Church gave birth to the mis- 
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sionary spirit but rather, we are led to believe, that the 
missionary spirit contributed to the origin of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church and was able to strongly influence the 
development of its histoiy. 

Factors Hindering the Development of a Missionary Spirit 

The spiritual life within the Mennonite Church in the 
middle of the nineteenth century had reached a rather low 
ebb. “Gradually membership in the church came to be 
regarded as a matter of course, actually a matter of birth, 
and was no longer based on a personal experience of con- 
version .” 2 Although membership in the church was on a 
voluntary basis, 

the force of precedent was so strong that all the children of Menno- 
nite parents united with the church. Baptism in many instances 
resembled a civil rather than religious ceremony, being required for 
those who would enter the state of matrimony .... To a large 
extent the civil population was identical with the membership of 
the church . 3 

Furthermore, the Russian government had granted civil 
autonomy to the Mennonite colonies, giving them free 
hand in matters of self government . 4 Such responsibility 
had seldom been faced by a people whose theological be- 
lief required a separation of church and state, but who now 
virtually operated a state within the Russian state. Civil 
authorities were elected from their own ranks and became 
law enforcement agents. This again was contrary to the 
Mennonite emphasis of non-resistance . 0 These secular of- 
ficials gained influence and power, and soon played a 
determining role in church affairs . 9 

However, church discipline was sadly neglected and 
moral conditions were often deplorable. When the Agricul- 
tural Commission under the leadership of Johann Cornies 
requested the teachers to write papers on “The Moral Con- 
ditions of the Inhabitants of the Molotschna Mennonite 
Colonies According to Impartial Judgment,” almost all writ- 
ers agreed that the moral conditions existing in the colonies 
were indeed low. One wrote: “The moral conditions are, 
to the highest degree, immoral.” Another described them 
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as “unsatisfactory, bad, very low degree, very corrupt in 
all respects.” 1 Excessive drunkenness occurred in the saloons 
which did a thriving business in almost every village. Rio- 
tous living characterized weddings and annual markets. 

The missionary spirit was largely absent from the 
church as a whole. When the Mennonites were invited into 
the country, many privileges were granted to them by the 
Russian government. Yet one prohibition was made un- 
mistakably clear: Under no circumstances “would they be 
allowed to make converts among the membership of the 
Russian state church which comprised practically all the 
national Russian population.” 8 Under such restrictions, and 
much preoccupation with material progress, little consider- 
ation was given to reaching the Russian people with the 
Gospel. Among Mennonites, where the concept of the state 
church within the colony had developed, everyone was 
looked upon as a Christian. Thus no need for evangelism 
and missions existed. The sermons were often read and 
contained little more than ecclesiastical admonition to abide 
by the traditional norms and commands of the elders. This 
brief description of unfavorable conditions indicates how 
unlikely, humanly speaking, it was for a missionary spirit 
to develop." 

Factors Contributing to the Birth of the Missionary Spirit 

However, various evangelical forces were at work to 
bring about a revival that gave birth to the Mennonite 
Brethren Church, and expressed itself in a warm missionary 
zeal. 

The Influence of Tobias Voth. Among the original 
Mennonite immigrants from Prussia to the colonies, leader- 
ship talent was sadly lacking. This was particularly true of 
ministers 10 and qualified teachers. Johann Cornies, as the 
head of the Agricultural Commission, was deeply concern- 
ed about promoting better agricultural methods, cultural 
achievements, and higher educational standards. For this 
purpose, he decided to import qualified men from Prussia. 
One of these was Tobias Voth. He had made a deep ex- 
perience with the Lord in 1818 and enjoyed intimate fel- 
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lowship with the Pietists. Voth was invited by the School 
Association of the Mennonites in Ohrloff to teach in their 
school. However, he did much more than teach. He brought 
with him the spirit of the Moravian Brethren and utilized 
every opportunity to promote a genuine Christianity. Hein- 
rich Huebert, the first elder of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church, and many other students were deeply impressed 
by Voth.” Huebert often talked about the blessed ministry 
of his former teacher and frequently used Voth’s songs. 12 
The increasing literacy among the Mennonite settlers and 
the dearth of something to read led to a wide acceptance, 
of the missionary literature which Voth secured, and its 
influence was pronounced. 12 

The Influence of Gnadenfeld. Gnadenfeld was a village 
in the eastern half of the Molotschna colony, so called 
because its land had been granted to the settlers through 
a special act of “graciousness” by the Kaiser. 11 In 1835 this 
congregation of forty families emigrated from Brenkenhof- 
swalde, Prussia, under the leadership of Elder Friedrich 
Wm. Lange and brought the Mennonites in South Russia 
new cultural aspirations and ambitions for economic pro- 
gress. Their pietistic Christianity expressed itself in the 
warm evangelical spirit of their Sunday services, mission 
festivals, Bible study groups in private homes, and other 
gatherings. These meetings were not only attended by their 
own members, but also by many from neighboring villages. 
Soon Gnadenfeld became a religious center for the entire 
colony. 10 The Gnadenfeld church life was so different from 
the rather monotonous and routine procedure of the other 
Mennonites that these were attracted and stimulated to 
re-examine their religious status. With this spirit Gnaden- 
feld had also brought to Molotschna some outstanding men 
of leadership, such as Elder Lange, August Lenzmann, and 
Klatt. 16 This village became very progressive in the areas of 
education and political leadership, as well as widespread 
missionary stimulation. 

The Influence of Pastor Wuest. The pietistic spirit 
of the Gnadenfeld community was further strengthened 
through fellowship with the congregation of Pietistic Sep- 
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aratists who had settled in the early 1820’s in Neuhoffnung 
near the Sea of Azov, within easy driving distance of the 
Molotschna Mennonite colony. This fellowship became more 
frequent after the arrival of Pastor Eduard Wuest in 1845. 
Wuest had been dismissed from his ministerial duties in 
the Wuerttemburg Staatskirche because of his pietistic zeal. 
A goodly number of Mennonites were present to hear him 
at the installation service and were deeply impressed.” The 
influence of Wuest extended far beyond his congregation 
to Lutheran settlements and also to the Mennonites. His 
relationship with Gnadenfeld was particularly cordial since 
he was a personal friend of their elders. In fact, Elder 
Lange had officiated at the marriage of Wuest. In the 
course of time, Elder Lenzmann undertook repeated pulpit 
exchanges with Wuest. 18 The latter was often invited to 
Gnadenfeld for special occasions and particularly for mis- 
sion festivals. Soon he met monthly with a group of Bible 
students in Gnadenfeld, and delivered devotional mes- 
sages and Bible expositions. 19 

Thus Wuest became what Unruh calls “a mighty stim- 
ulus to the new life in Mennonite circles.” 20 The impact was 
so great that some of the elders requested the civil authori- 
ties to forbid Wuest’s preaching in churches and homes 
within the colonies. Even Lenzmann finally agreed to such 
measures. 21 Wuest’s preaching now took on the form of an- 
swering questions which people in the homes would ask and 
so his influence continued. His ministry constantly stressed 
the need of soul winning and missionary dedication. Those 
who agreed with him referred to one another as “Brethren,” 
a concept of the Moravians, which was closely linked to 
their missionary zeal. 22 

The Changes Which Resulted 

Obviously the Mennonite Fraternity could never be 
the same after absorbing the radiant influence of Tobias 
Voth, observing the new ways of the Gnadenfeld church, 
and hearing the scriptural preaching of Wuest and his 
church. Traditional church life no longer satisfied those who 
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had tasted the fresh gospel message and seen the burning 
witness of dedicated men. 

Men Saw Their Personal Need for Regeneration. The 
conversion experience now became the central concern for 
many. Previously, their Christianity had consisted of obe- 
dience to group norms and church regulations, plus bap- 
tism at a desirable age and formal participation at the 
Lord’s Supper. Now their religious outlook changed. Those 
who desired the experience of salvation usually went through 
a prolonged period of search or repentance, 23 with much 
agony and prayer before receiving divine forgiveness and 
assurance of eternal life, which in turn resulted in gratify- 
ing joy and happiness. 24 These views were clearly expressed 
by the eighteen charter members of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church in their “Document of Secession.” 2 ' 

A New Concept of the Church Emerged. With the 
founding of the Mennonite Brethren in 1860, a new concept 
of the church had developed. No longer were all church 
members regarded as believers. The fellowship with born- 
again brethren and sisters was emphasized. Faith in Christ 
also required a separation from the world and its sinful 
practices. 26 This resulted in two concerns for the new church: 
first, for its purity and thus the responsibility of church 
discipline; secondly, an effort to win those outside of Christ 
for the Saviour. Fervent prayer and personal evangelism 
now became the responsibility of every believer. It has 
been reported that the Brethren were feared because at 
every contact they would inquire as to the individual’s 
relation to Christ. 2 ' Speaking of these effects, C. Krahn, the 
Mennonite historian, says: 

The new emphasis upon a strong personal experience of the grace of 
God with its accompanying assurance of salvation produced a sturdy 
and active type of Christian and led to the development of an almost 
unbelievable zeal for witnessing for the Gospel in home and foreign 
missions . 28 

Men Saw the Need of a Lost World. Another influence 
of the Moravian Brethren came through their missionary 
literature which began to circulate in the Mennonite col- 
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onies. It served to sharpen the awareness of Mennonites 
in South Russia for their responsibility in world missions. 20 
As Tobias Voth, F. W. Lange, Eduard Wuest, and others 
impressed their congregations with the needs of the mission 
fields abroad, financial contributions began to flow in ever 
increasing amounts to various mission societies. Krahn says, 
“There was scarcely a German Protestant mission society 
whose work did not receive some support from Russian 
Mennonites; among them Herrnhut, Crischona, Neukirchen, 
Basel, Rheinische Mission.” 30 In 1824 the Dutch Men- 
nonites organized a missionary society which received a 
substantial contribution from Gnadenfeld in 1854. A cover 
letter stated that the mission society begun several years 
earlier had distributed funds among various German mis- 
sion societies, but now wanted to join the Dutch mission 
and send them regular contributions. This was the begin- 
ning of a lasting joint missionary effort between the mission- 
ary society in Gnadenfeld and the Mennonite mission soci- 
ety in Plolland. 31 Thus the missionary spirit had been set 
aglow among the “Brethren” in the Molotschna colony. 

II. Response to the Missionary Spirit 

In our study of the response to the missionary spirit 
which had come to the Mennonite colonies in South Rus- 
sia, we need to briefly consider the response of the Men- 
nonite Church as a whole, and then analyze the response 
of those within the Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Response of the Mennonite Church 

We have already noted that the mission society formed 
in Gnadenfeld sent contributions to various societies abroad 
several years before 1854. Their cooperation with the Men- 
nonite mission society in Holland went beyond the mere 
sending of funds. As interest grew, Heinrich Dirks, a native 
of Gnadenfeld was sent to Sumatra in 1871, under the 
Dutch Mennonite Mission Society, to supplement the work 
which Peter Janz had begun on the nearby island of Java 
in 1851. 32 He labored with evident success, and the church 
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grew to a membership of 125 by 1881, when Dirks returned 
to Gnadenfeld. Here he succeeded August Lenzmann as 
elder and engaged in a deputation ministry in the Men- 
onite churches of the colonies, seeking to stimulate further 
missionary interest. The missionaries Gerhard Nickel from 
the Rudnerweide church and Johann Thiessen succeeded 
Heinrich Dirks on the mission field under similar arrange- 
ment. David Dirks, a son of Heinrich Dirks, also went out. 53 
Thus it seems that the Dutch Missionary Society did not 
hesitate to engage missionary candidates from South Rus- 
sia, indicating that monetary contributions from the Men- 
nonites were sufficient for support. 

The deputation ministry of Heinrich Dirks intensified 
the missionary spirit in many hearts. He insisted that “par- 
ticipation in the work of missions is also a sign that a man 
loves the Lord. Anyone who does not participate in the 
work of missions hardly loves the Lord.” 34 The influence of 
Dirks even radiated into the ranks of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren. Through him, Heinrich Unruh was inspired to prepare 
for missionary service in India. 35 

However, these missionary activities among the Men- 
nonites seem to have been the concern of individuals and 
the privately organized mission society, rather than the 
church as a whole. 

Response of the Mennonite Brethren Church 

The Mennonite Brethren Church was born in 1860 in 
an atmosphere of missions as it glowed in Gnadenfeld and 
surrounding areas. The events which led up to the begin- 
ning of the new church are worthy of note at this point. 36 
Several newly awakened members of the Mennonite Church 
requested Elder August Lenzmann of Gnadenfeld to serve 
communion to them in a separate service. They felt it was 
wrong for them to take communion with the church as a 
whole, because they were not convinced that all of the 
members were really born again. Elder Lenzmann refused 
to comply with such a request. Consequently the group 
gathered in the village of Elisabethtal and asked the oldest 
member, Abraham Kornelson, a teacher in Elisabethtal, to 
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officiate at the communion service. Through this action, 
the participants violated the church order which made it 
an offense to conduct communion in the absence of an 
elder. As a result, some of the participants were disciplined 
and excommunicated from their congregations. Elder Lenz- 
mann wanted to be more lenient with his members who 
had taken communion in Elisabethtal. 

At a meeting of the Gnadenfeld church the mem- 
bers of his congregation urged that action be taken 
against Johann Claassen and Jacob Reimer, who had 
not participated in the Lord’s Supper, but were strong 
supporters of the new evangelical movement. When 
some of their opponents demanded that they leave, 
Claassen and Reimer requested permission to do so. 
Because of the insistent demands of some members, the 
elder reluctantly acquiesced. About ten other men left with 
them.” Johann Claassen then made his way to Elisabethtal. 
After much prayer and serious consideration, he and Komel- 
son came to the conclusion that the time had come for 
them to separate from the larger church body. Komelson 
was asked to draw up a written document to notify the 
convent of elders of their intention. Claassen called for a 
meeting of all like-minded brethren to convene on January 
6, 1860. Twenty-five brethren and some sisters appeared 
on the designated date. The morning was spent in prayer 
and study of the prepared document. The far-reaching con- 
sequences of this action were clearly recognized and dis- 
cussed. However, eighteen of the brethren signed the Docu- 
ment of Secession. 35 It was then sent to the elders who did 
all in their power to discourage and hinder the new group 
in their intention. But their efforts were in vain. A new 
church had been formed whose membership was to consist 
of those who had made a personal experience of regenera- 
tion and coveted this experience for all who lacked the 
assurance of forgiveness. It was one of their basic beliefs 
that all those who lacked this experience were lost. In their 
early confessional statements, they underscored the respon- 
sibility of the church to preach the Gospel in all the world. 39 
“The Mennonite Brethren Church knows itself commission- 
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ed by the Lord Christ to proclaim the precious Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in all the world. For this reason she has a 
strong home missions outreach, as well as foreign missions.”" 
In the Mennonite Brethren Church, the missionary pro- 
gram was not only the concern of individuals or private 
associations, but the burden of the church as a whole. The 
deputational work of Baptist missionaries further deepened 
this conviction. J. G. Oncken, who had done successful 
and extensive missionary work among German colonists 
in southern Russia, visited the Mennonite Brethren Church 
in the Chortitza colony in 1869. He assisted in the ordina- 
tion of their leaders, preached for them, conducted several 
missionary services and collected funds for missions in 
China." August Liebig was another widely known Baptist 
missionary who came to the colony in 1871. He assisted in 
the further organization of the new Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Chortitza, instituting monthly Bible courses and 
“mission schools” for ministers." Carl Benzien, a Prussian 
Baptist deacon, settled in the colony of Chortitza in 1886 
and rapidly gained influence in the Mennonite Brethren 
Church because of his organizational ability. He particu- 
larly encouraged missions among the Russians in the north- 
ern areas of the country." 

In a more detailed study of the response of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church to the missionary spirit, we need 
to consider the following three areas: 

Evangelism Within the Mennonite Community. The 
early growth of membership in the Mennonite Brethren 
Church came through those who joined them from the 
“old” Mennonite Church. From their point of view, this 
was the sole possibility for growth. We have already seen 
that any efforts to convert members of the Russian state 
church were prohibited by law. However, their conversion 
experience led the Mennonite Brethren to witness of the 
reality of Christ in their lives. Furthermore, their new 
church life attracted many relatives, friends and neighbors. 
At first they gathered informally in private homes for open 
discussion of the Scriptures and sharing of experiences with 
their Lord." 
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It is not surprising that the Froehliche Bewegung ( emo- 
tional movement), which had its beginning in 1853, some 
seven years before the organization of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church, sought to infiltrate their informal structure, and 
succeeded in gaining some followers in the new group. For 
a time, while the first elder of the new church, Heinrich 
Huebert, was imprisoned, leaders of the emotional move- 
ment endeavored to assume the leadership of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church without the consent of the church as 
such. 45 But leading brethren such as Johann Claassen ex- 
erted their strong influence, and in June, 1865, those ad- 
vocating emotionalism were excommunicated. Apart from 
this disturbance the meetings were orderly, with the min- 
istry of preaching becoming prominent. 46 While the regular 
church services became more structured, the informal pri- 
vate Bible study gatherings in the homes continued, often 
in the Mennonite vernacular “Plattdeutsch.” 41 

The missionary spirit of the new group found further 
expression in a special resolution passed at their business 
meeting in June of 1865: “The friendly greeting and kind 
treatment of non-members is God-pleasing and the oppo- 
site is the manner of heathen and publicans.” 48 This spirit 
was also evident at the first general conference of repre- 
sentatives from all Mennonite Brethren churches (Einlage, 
Chortitza; Rueckenau, Molotschna; and Kuban), which con- 
vened in Andreasfeld, Chortitza Colony, May, 1872. 49 One 
of their major concerns was to discuss methods of doing 
mission work. A missions committee was elected and auth- 
orized to engage five itinerant ministers at a regular annual 
salary. 50 Their ministry stimulated soul-winning and a grow- 
ing missionary spirit in the churches. 

These various efforts resulted in a steady growth of 
the Mennonite Brethren. From 1860 to the end of 1865, 
the new church baptized 299 persons, almost 50 a year. 
Between 1866 and 1872, the growth declined with only 
164 persons, or an average of 22 a year receiving baptism. 51 
It is interesting to note that the first six years of persecution 
and storms were more fruitful than the following years 
when outward opposition had more or less subsided. Never- 
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theless, growth continued with membership totaling 600 in 
1872. By 1914 the new church composed about one-fourth 
of the whole Russian Mennonite population. 63 

Evangelism Among Russian Neighbors. Two accusations 
have been made against the Mennonite Brethren Church 
of Russia. The Mennonite Church in Russia accused the 
Mennonite Brethren of actively propagating the Gospel 
among their Russian neighbors. On the other hand, the 
Mennonite Church in America contended that they were 
not doing anything to evangelize the Russian population. 63 
Only one of these can be true, and in either case the new 
church could be accused of un-Christian procedure. If they 
did evangelize among Russians, they would violate the pro- 
hibition of the Russian government. If they did not bring 
the Gospel to their Russian neighbors, they would disobey 
the Great Commission. However the missionary spirit which 
had taken hold of the Mennonite Brethren Church compell- 
ed them to obey God rather than man (Acts 4:19-20). 

Elder Heinrich Huebert had a Russian maid in his 
home who could not resist the Christian impact of the 
Huebert family and was soon converted. 54 Huebert also 
frequently preached the Gospel in the neighboring Rus- 
sian village. Many of his listeners were awakened to their 
spiritual need. Huebert’s maid also went into the Russian 
villages to visit relatives, witnessing of her joy in the Lord. 
On one occasion a large crowd gathered in one of the 
Russian villages and delegated two of their men to get a 
preacher from the Brethren in Liebenau. This resulted in 
a great awakening. When the Russian church officials be- 
came aware of what was going on, they investigated the 
case and discovered that it had begun through the influence 
of Huebert’s maid. Her father immediately ordered her 
home, beat her severely, and hired her out to another Men- 
nonite village, Gnadenheim, which up to that time had 
shown little evidence of new spiritual life. But the girl did 
not waver in her faith. She continued to testify and pray un- 
til her employers accepted Christ. Soon others in the village 
followed, and a great revival took place in Gnadenheim. 
When some of the Russians requested baptism, the Menno- 
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nite Brethren ministers hesitated because of the legal pro- 
hibition. Upon the insistent requests of the Russian maid, 
Abraham Dick, who planned to move from the Molotschna 
to the Kuban, baptized her the night before his departure. 
This event caused a considerable stir. Local officials sus- 
pected Heinrich Huebert of having baptized the girl and 
imprisoned him. Government officials at Petersburg order- 
ed a special judicial inquiry into the case, discovered that 
Huebert was innocent, and that Abraham Dick had per- 
formed the baptism only upon the insistent and repeated 
requests of the Russian maid herself. Soon after this incident 
the elders of the Mennonite Church received an order that 
the Mennonite Brethren ministers could no longer be im- 
prisoned because of their religious activities since they were 
now a recognized church. 65 

Numerous other Mennonite Brethren realized their re- 
sponsibility towards their Russian maids, servants, and 
neighbors. Many of the Russians were so impressed with 
the reality of Christ in the lives of their masters and neigh- 
bors that they requested instruction in the way of redemp- 
tion and found forgiveness of their sins. David Duerksen, 
another elder of the Mennonite Brethren Church, reported 
that his hired man had requested spiritual help late one 
evening after one of their family devotions. 56 In 1862, Elder 
Abraham Unger was invited to work among the Russians. 
His ministry resulted in the baptism of a considerable 
number of new believers. 57 

On one occasion an entire congregation deliberated on 
how they might become involved in evangelism among 
the Russians. Offerings were held and testaments and tracts 
were purchased for distribution. Since open distribution 
was not permitted by law, the church requested brethren 
who owned flour mills to offer these testaments and tracts 
to their Russian customers. Four different flour mill owners 
participated, and the venture proved to be quite successful. 58 

Mennonitische Marttjrer , by A. A. Tows, 59 gives the bio- 
graphies of several men who dedicated themselves without 
reservation to this mission work among the Russians. One 
evangelist, Johann Wieler, considered the salvation of the 
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Russians the most important mission of the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church. He became so influential that he had to go 
into hiding because the government was seeking to appre- 
hend him. When he was forced to leave the country, he 
began to work among the Baptists in Roumania. 60 

The missionary work among the Russians continued to 
grow and new churches were established. However, these 
new churches, which were established through the ministry 
of the Mennonite Brethren, did not become Mennonite 
Brethren churches. This would have been an infringement 
of the law which prohibited Russians from becoming Men- 
nonites, and would have meant the loss of the special gov- 
ernment privileges for the Mennonite Brethren Church. Thus 
the new converts of non-Mennonite background were ad- 
vised to join the Baptist Church. 61 

Jacob Wall undertook missionary work among Rus- 
sian soldiers during the Russo-Japanese war and later con- 
tinued to minister to the Russians in western Siberia. 62 In 
1908 the Mennonite Brethren conference elected a special 
committee for Russian missions and supported nine full- 
time ministers for this work. 63 Adolf Reimer also felt com- 
pelled to leave a promising teaching career, to devote all 
his time and energy to the evangelization of the Russians, 
with gratifying results. Some baptismal services had to be 
conducted during the night. Reimer’s compassion for the 
Russian people continued, even after the 1917 revolution. 
He pleaded with the church council of the Mennonite 
Brethren church in Alexandertal to remember that "the 
Reds also have a soul that needs to be saved and we must 
bring them the Gospel.” He worked fearlessly until his 
weakened body succumbed to typhus. 61 Others, like Hein- 
rich Sukkau and Heinrich Enns, also labored despite great 
hardship, in obedience to the Great Commission. 

The same spirit prompted the establishment of the 
Z eltmission (tent mission). After World War I some mis- 
sionary-minded young men of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church were able to obtain surplus Red Cross tents for 
use in evangelism. In 1919, twenty-six dedicated young men 
and women under the leadership of Jacob Dyck went forth 
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to preach the Gospel to hungry and responsive hearts. How- 
ever, their ministry was abruptly ended when the roving 
Machno and his band murdered Jacob Dyck and some of 
his fellowlaborers in the village of Eichenfeld. 65 Thus the 
missionary spirit of the Mennonite Brethren Church found 
expression in various avenues of home missions. 

The Mission of the Church Abroad. Although the Men- 
nonite Brethren stressed evangelism in their immediate sur- 
roundings, the distant lands were not forgotten. They did 
not feel ready to begin a work of their own during the 
first few decades, and gathered funds for the support of 
various mission societies. But they often expressed the de- 
sire to send out a missionary of their own. 06 

This prayer was answered in 1885, when Abraham 
Friesen, son of a well-known factory owner and business 
man, Johann Friesen, declared himself and his wife Maria 
(nee Martens) ready to dedicate their lives to a ministry 
among the heathen abroad." Their readiness found a warm 
response within the brotherhood and in many individual 
hearts. Thus the missionary spirit in the Mennonite Brethren 
churches received a new impetus, and mission festivals and 
offerings continued to grow. In the fall of 1885 the Friesens 
went to the German Baptist Seminary in Hamburg, to study 
for four years. As they neared the completion of their stud- 
ies, they corresponded with the elders of the Mennonite 
Brethren churches regarding their new assignment: 

As you know, we are completing this year our preparations for the 
work among the heathen. Consequently we are compelled in all 
sincerity to look for a decision as to field of our future labor. Since 
we do not belong to ourselves, but in the first place to our church 
and our conference, we cannot undertake anything until we have been 
definitely instructed by our brethren what they expect to do in 
regard to mission work, whether they intend to continue as before 
only to send in their contributions to other missions or whether they 
wish to develop a more independent mission. To organize an inde- 
pendent work we are too weak, but we are able to develop, in associa- 
tion with an evangelical mission, kindred in faith and practice of 
baptism, work among the poor heathen that will really prove a bless- 
ing, if we but concentrate our whole strength upon a single point 
and send out our own workers into the already white harvest field . 68 
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Friesen’s letters brought warm response from the elders 
and conference at home, for the reply said: 

The concern which you have already brought before the Lord so 
long agrees with the desires of the church. Where you shall go, we 
shall leave to the guidance of our faithful Lord and the advice of 
brethren who have experience in missions. Herewith we send you 
the decision of our church that we would like to have you and 
your beloved wife as workers among the heathen and declare our- 
selves ready to support you according to our strength. May the belov- 
ed Lord give you much joy and endurance in the newly begun work, 
as well as clear discernment as to where you shall go.® 

In consultation with the brethren of the church at 
home, Friesen proceeded to negotiate with the American 
Baptist Missionary Union in Boston. Although he declar- 
ed his readiness to go anywhere, he expressed a preference 
for India, since he had heard reports about the successful 
work that the Baptists were doing there while in seminary. 
The Friesens were overjoyed when in June of 1889 they 
received their official acceptance as missionaries of the 
Union to Nalgonda, India. The letters from the elders at 
home assured them that interest in missions was growing, 
evidenced by increased offerings and private contributions. 
After travel and language study, the Friesens arrived in 
Nalgonda on October 25, 1890, to begin a fruitful mission- 
ary career. 

The Baptist Missionary Union considered the Nalgonda 
field as a mission of the Mennonite Brethren, and gave 
the workers complete liberty to develop a program in keep- 
ing with the thinking of their home church. As a result of 
the growing missionary spirit in Russia, steady support 
flowed into the treasury even before the Union had incur- 
red any expenses on the field. As a result, the Baptist 
Missionary Union did not hesitate to accept two more 
couples, the Abraham Hueberts and the Heinrich Unruhs, 
as missionaries to India in 1898. The Cornelius Unruhs 
and the Johann Wienses were sent out in 1904 on the con- 
dition that the Mennonite Brethren Church of Russia accept 
full financial responsibility. In 1909 the Abraham Hueberts 
returned to India for their second term of service, together 
with three new missionaries, the Franz Wienses, and Anna 
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Peters. To maintain contact with the constituency, the mis- 
sionary staff produced a periodical, Erntefeld (Harvest 
Field), that enjoyed a circulation of 1,550. 

Thus a growing and fruitful missionary program had 
begun in Nalgonda, located in the southeastern part of 
Hyderabad, known for its poverty and recurring drought.™ 
The population was estimated at 700,000, living in some 
2,000 villages. The response was gratifying. In 1891, 178 
souls received baptism, with 109 the following year. The 
missionary spirit at home never allowed the work in the 
field to be hampered by insufficient funds. The Mennonite 
Brethren Church of India was officially organized on Jan- 
uary 4, 1891. When the pioneer missionaries, the Abraham 
Friesens, left for their first furlough in 1897, the church 
numbered 700 baptized members. The Friesens returned 
to India in 1899, together with new missionaries from Amer- 
ica, and labored until 1904, leaving four indigenous church- 
es with a total membership of over 1,000 when they were 
forced to return to Russia again because of poor health. 
During their final two and a half year term they experienc- 
ed an unusual revival which brought 600 souls to Christ 
in a relatively short period of time.” 

The mission program stressed evangelism and church 
building. The churches were encouraged to become self- 
supporting, and the national pastors were to depend upon 
the local church rather than the missionary.” Medical and 
educational ministries were also initiated. In 1854 funds 
for a dispensary were provided, and two years later, with 
the arrival of Dr. Lerena M. Breed, the foundation for a 
hospital was laid on the Nalgonda field. In 1891 Abraham 
Friesen started several elementary schools in spite of the 
strong opposition of local Mohammedan officials. As other 
missionaries arrived from Russia, mission stations were es- 
tablished in Nalgonda, Sooriapet, and Shoiigir. 

When the First World War broke out in 1914, the 
following had served on tire missionary staff of the Menno- 
nite Brethren Church of South Russia: Abraham Friesen in 
India; Mrs. Friesen in Russia due to ill health; the Abraham 
Hueberts at Sooriapet, India; the Cornelius Unruhs on fur- 
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lough in Germany; Heinrich Unruh, deceased in India; 
Mrs. Unruh retired in Russia; the Johann Wienses on fur- 
lough in Russia; the Franz Wienses in India; the Johann 
Penners in India; Anna Peters ill in Russia; Katharine 
Reimer ill in Russia; Anna Epp in India, transferred to the 
American Mennonite Rrethren Mission.” The national work- 
ers, according to available records, numbered 117 in 1910.” 
Although the First World War severed the Russian 
Mennonite Brethren Church from its field in India, the 
missionary spirit did not decline. In 1915 Abraham Friesen 
informed the Missionary Union in Boston that sufficient 
funds were available in Russia, but it was impossible to 
send them out of the country. The Union advanced the 
money necessary to continue the work in India with the 
understanding that such funds would be repaid as soon 
as it became possible to send money from Russia. But it 
never became possible for the Mennonite Brethren to re- 
pay the Union nor to resume responsibility for the work 
in India. “Through the years, the once flourishing work of 
the Mennonite Brethren of Russia became an integral part 
of the American Baptist Mission Board and is now complete- 
ly supported and supervised by this society.” 15 

Conclusion 

Thus the Mennonite Brethren Church of South Russia 
had recovered the apostolic missionary spirit. The records 
indicate that it was not achieved by means of organizational 
structure, but through an awakening to the missionary re- 
sponsibility among the members of the church. In due 
time, organizational structure became necessary to channel 
and integrate such missionary activities as financial support 
of mission societies, witnessing to the Russian neighbors, 
and opening a mission field abroad. 

The American Baptist Missionary Union did not force 
missions upon the Mennonite Brethren Church; rather the 
brotherhood requested the Union to expand its program 
in India. This request was granted because they were con- 
vinced that the missionary spirit and financial contributions 
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of the Mennonite Brethren would be sufficient to expand 
the missionary thrust in India. 

Furthermore, the work among the Russians was not 
imposed upon the membership by a denominational hier- 
archy. The concern of the Mennonite Brethren for the lost 
around them soon resulted in the organization of appro- 
priate committees to facilitate their witness. 

This missionary spirit was not a product of environ- 
mental factors, for it soon found expression in the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church of North America. When Elder 
Abraham Schellenberg from Rueckenau, Molotschna, ar- 
rived in Kansas in 1879, the settlers who had come to Amer- 
ica several years earlier gathered around this man of God 
and agreed to accept the Confession of Faith of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Church in Russia. 10 From the outset, their 
annual conferences gave primary concern to missions. When 
they became aware that the Russian Mennonite Brethren 
Church was sending out its own missionaries under the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, their 1883 conference 
arranged to contribute the first missionary offering of 
$40.77 to this venture." They continued to support the Bap- 
tist Missionary Union, as well as other societies until they 
were able to develop their own program. Thus the American 
Mennonite Brethren Mission is a direct outgrowth of the 
missionary spirit which developed in the Mennonite Breth- 
ren Church of South Russia. 
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10. The Development of Missionary Dynamic 
Among American Mennonite Brethren 


—A. E. Janzen* 


“The missionary spirit is the spirit of Christ, the spirit of 
the incarnation and the cross. Not then to the instruments 
of the Master, but to the Master Himself be all the praise 
and glory.” 1 

Beginning in 1874 groups of Mennonite Brethren fam- 
ilies settled in the prairie states of Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and then Manitoba, Canada. Later 
they reached out to Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, Saskat- 
chewan, and Illinois. Then they went to North Carolina, 
Alberta, Michigan, Montana, California, Oregon, British 
Columbia, Ontario, Washington, and more recently to Ar- 
kansas and Arizona. 2 

I. The Growth of the Concept of Missions 

From the outset a sense of missions was present in 
these groups. Since the church itself had been born only 
fourteen years earlier, there was a degree of spiritual fresh- 
ness in its membership. The sense of missions indicated 
a response to their salvation experience. It embodied the 
earnest desire to glorify the Christ who saves men, and to 
obey the commission to make this Saviour known to the 
world. Furthermore, the desire for obedience to the com- 
mission as expressed in God’s Word developed into a com- 
passion for the lost (Matt. 9:36). 


*A. E. Janzen is a former Administrator and now Researcher with the Board 
of Missions and Services of the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches. 
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The leading brethren geared their messages strictly to 
the Word. They seldom preached a sermon without a mis- 
sionary emphasis, and their sensitive congregations evi- 
denced a positive response. The very exposure to the read- 
ing and hearing of the Word of God wrought a missionary 
consequence. The simple but sobering truth of the Word 
that “He that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be damned” (Mark 16:16) was inescapable. “The 
love of Christ constraineth us” (II Cor. 5:14a) operated 
as a constant test of their spiritual sincerity. It was not 
a legalistic compulsion, but an overflowing expression of a 
grateful heart. Glorifying the Father meant humble obe- 
dience to Christ who had saved them and who commission- 
ed them to “Go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature” (Mark 16:15). Thus, the missionary con- 
cept to them was briefly comprehended in one thing: an 
obedience to “Go and preach the gospel.” Results were ex- 
pected of the Lord who had thus spoken. The unrestricted 
freedom of America gave them complete liberty to imple- 
ment any program of missions that was within their means. 

Aside from personal witnessing, the ordinary church 
member was tied to the sod by economic toils and obliga- 
tions. He relied heavily upon the spiritual leader of his 
group, and he and the group in turn looked to the leading 
brethren of the conference for guidance and interpretation 
of the Word of God. Together, leadership and laity con- 
ceived of missions as an immediate and constant effort on 
the part of capable, called brethren representing the broth- 
erhood to travel about within the constituency and to other 
available communities to evangelize and expound the Word 
of God. 

Missions Begun 

The 1879 conference passed a resolution (a) to gather 
weekly offerings for missions, (b) to send out an itinerant 
evangelist, (c) to elect a missions committee to administer 
funds, and (d) to appoint a brother to evangelize in the 
church communities of Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and 
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Manitoba. 3 The constituency pledged itself to pray and 
furnish material support to the brethren going from place 
to place to minister with the Word. The brethren had impli- 
cit faith that if the Word of God is preached, results are 
inevitable. 

Foreign Missions Born 

Within the brotherhood there developed an understand- 
ing that missions is incomplete unless it reaches people in 
darkness at the ends of the earth (Acts 1:8). As early as 
1879 this conviction was voiced on the conference floor. 4 In 
1881 action was taken to apply one-half of the conference 
love offering ( $26.36 ) to foreign missions and the other half 
for mission work in the homeland. Congregations received 
special donations to foreign missions at mission and harvest 
festivals. 5 Therewith the twofold aspect of missions was giv- 
en conference recognition. From that day forward every 
consideration of missions has been dealt with in the light 
of the double commission of the church to evangelize both 
at home and abroad. In other words, the foreign missions 
involvement of the American Mennonite Brethren had its 
official birth in October, 1881.' Expressions of deep com- 
passion for the people of heathen nations, living in gross 
spiritual darkness and idolatry were a major part of the 
appeal in messages and lay testimonies. It was nothing less 
than the constraining love of Christ at work (II Cor. 5:14). 

Synchronizing Factors 

The 1882 conference resolved to send the foreign mis- 
sions offering ($50.13) to the Baptist Mission in east India, 7 
for at this point the membership appeared too small and 
inexperienced to be financially able to maintain an over- 
seas mission field. Besides, no candidates for overseas as- 
signments had yet appeared within its membership. But 
from this point on, a set of synchronizing spiritual factors 
crystallized the mission interest and resource into a working 
whole. 

Since contributions for foreign missions were being 
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routed through Baptist missions already in operation in 
India and Africa, 8 missionaries from their societies and 
schools circulated in Mennonite Brethren churches and 
spoke at conferences. 

Contacts with the Mennonite Brethren constituency 
also gave them an opportunity to circulate the Baptist 
Sendbote, a mission periodical, in Mennonite Brethren chur- 
ches. These influences began to draw financial and prayer 
support, and eventually drew some of the younger brethren 
to attend the Baptist Seminary in Rochester, N. Y. The 
American Mennonite Brethren at that time had no school 
of their own, aside from several locally operated elementary 
Bible schools of great importance. When these young men 
returned from school, they evidenced a strong missionary 
zeal and served most successfully as evangelists in our 
churches. This spiritual emphasis synchronized with the 
burden of the messages preached by the leaders of our 
conference and the conviction of the laity. The conference 
sent contributions of increasing proportions for the support 
of national evangelists and preachers in India and Africa,” 
and four of our young people trained at Rochester went 
out as missionaries to Baptist fields. The Peter H. Wedels 
and the Henry E. Ennses, though drawing support from 
Mennonite Brethren churches, went to the Baptist field in 
Cameroon, Africa, in 1895 and 1896 respectively. 10 Though 
this was a worthy avenue of service, it was not considered 
the answer to the American Mennonite Brethren missionary 
responsibility, dynamic, and potential.” Hence the con- 
ference passed a resolution of principle in 1898 that neither 
our mission nor our missionaries should be subject to or 
controlled by other mission societies or boards, and that 
other societies accepting our young people for mission ser- 
vice should be responsible for their financial support.” 
This position was further strengthened by another resolu- 
tion passed in 1924 that all missionaries sent out should 
be sent through the Board of Misisons of our conference. 13 

As early as 1884, the conference saw the need for 
publishing a periodical to keep the constituency informed 
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of our mission activities, and operating a school to train 
potential missionaries and church workers. This contributed 
to the birth of the Z ionsbote in ,884” and a Bible school 
in 1898.” 

Home Missions 

A Spirit-directed vision for missions fostered the com- 
mon desire to administer, staff, and finance our own mis- 
sion. Yet the small conference of somewhat over 1,000, 
unable to undertake an overseas project at this time, was 
touched by the need of the American Indians (John 4:35). 
They too, were in spiritual darkness, enslaved by pagan 
beliefs and practices. This field was within reach. The com- 
mittee on missions created in 1885 specifically for foreign 
missions, 16 was instructed in 1889 to find a field among the 
American Indians.” The conference in this year also voted 
$150.00 toward school support to train our first potential 
missionary, John Berg. 18 Since 1882 receipts from the church- 
es and from private donors had been divided into two 
treasuries, the conference treasury ( Bundeskasse ) for work 
within the conference, or home missions, and the foreign 
missions treasury (Heidenmissionskasse) . 

The committee on missions began to look for a field 
in 1893 and 1894. The Lord had provided a missionary 
who felt the call to the Indians. In 1894 our first mission- 
ary, Henry Kohfeld, was sent to a field among the Coman- 
che Indians in Oklahoma. 19 The work was begun imme- 
diately. Having a missionary and a field, the conference 
gladly appropriated funds for support and buildings. 

The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Conference at that 
time had a similar vision and in 1900 sent out its first 
missionaries, the Henry V. Wiebes, to labor among the 
American Negro people in North Carolina. 90 The reports of 
the work to the churches and conferences during the next 
years were inspiring. The endeavor demonstrated that God 
was able to use our own workers and small brotherhoods 
to bring the Gospel to benighted people. As conversions 
resulted, faith and confidence rose. 
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II. The Formation of a Pattern of Missions 

The pattern of missions evolved during these years, 
1898 to 1919. Our missionaries were now being sent to for- 
eign countries. External circumstances in a period of strong 
colonialism, as well as insecurity on the part of the mission- 
ary in a strange and generally unfriendly culture, gave rise 
to a station and missionary-focused pattern of procedure. 
The station-centered pattern was generally adopted by oth- 
er missions. Our missionaries readily followed this pattern. 
This was, however, a deviation from the biblical pattern. 

On our own fields, in the earlier years, each station was 
practically autonomous. The early missionary who opened 
and built a station usually labored there and supervised 
it during his entire time of service. It was a station-centered 
pattern of operation. On the station property the church, 
the school and the hospital was built. The surrounding 
population looked to the station for its spiritual, education- 
al (there were no schools for the masses of people in India 
then), and medical ministry. The national leadership 
(preachers, evangelists, teachers) also depended on the 
mission station for its economic sustenance. It is true that 
national churches were also established in the villages, but 
under this pattern hardly any of them became self-suf- 
ficient in developing their church program. Consequently 
this pattern gave them the concept that the mission church- 
es were a foreign movement, responsible to a foreign or- 
ganization. And so they were, in a measure. The Lord, 
nevertheless, signally blessed this approach, and thousands 
were saved and became members of the mission churches. 

It is most significant that from this body of national 
believers there have arisen many men and women who 
entered vocational and professional careers, a cultural sta- 
tus totally closed to them before the Gospel liberated and 
missionaries trained them. From this Christian community 
men proceeded to positions of influence in education, busi- 
ness, jurisprudence and government even as far as India’s 
parliament. These mission trained Christian leaders con- 
tributed much to India’s eventual parliamentary, constitu- 
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tional provision that outlawed the caste system which had 
oppressed a large segment of its people for centuries. But 
the missionary method and pattern faced eventual revision. 

Mission Program Stabilized 

By 1907 the conference mission program had reached 
a certain state of stability and confidence, coupled with 
caution. The conference had incorporated in 1900 to meet 
the requirements of being a recognized church body to carry 
on overseas and domestic missions. Two fields (India and 
Post Oak ) were now in full operation, staffed and completely 
supported by the American Mennonite Brethren. The super- 
visory and administrative structure consisted of sixty lead- 
ers of local churches and nine directors of foreign missions. 
From among the directors three or four officers were chosen 
as an executive committee on foreign missions. 

The endowment fund created to insure financial back- 
ing of missions had reached $30,000.00 and was growing. 
The general operating mission treasury showed a sizeable 
balance at the end of each year. 

Reports from the missionaries on the fields appeared 
from time to time in church papers. At first the Z ionsbote, 
later the Mennonitische Rundschau , the Christian Leader 
and more recently the Mennonite Brethren Herald became 
coveted reading material in homes and schools. 21 These mis- 
sion reports were also featured in the Sunday School ma- 
terials as early as 1900.” 

Resources Conserved 

After five years of home mission operation, the con- 
ference took a bold step of faith. In 1898 it voted to accept 
the responsibility for a field of some two thousand villages 
with over a million people, and sent out its first overseas 
missionaries, the N. N. Hieberts, to India. 

The opportunities as well as the demands of this India 
tield were so overwhelming that for the following twenty 
years, no additional field was even given consideration, 
despite repeated requests to take on fields in Africa and 
China. 
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When the question arose in 1912 as to whether or not 
members of our conference could also serve on boards of 
“independent” missions 23 and whether the doors of our 
churches were open for the solicitation of money for non- 
conference missions, the chairman of the conference pointed 
out what enormous responsibility the conference had as- 
sumed when it accepted the large field in India and the 
station among the American Indians at Post Oak. He said 
that the 1628 villages still untouched with the Gospel on 
the India field alone should make it incumbent upon us 
to do justice to our own fields first. We were not able to 
take on additional missions. The conference agreed that our 
members should not serve on non-conference boards, that 
our churches were not open to collectors from non-con- 
ference missions though private contributions were not for- 
bidden, and that due to the present demands of our own 
mission fields, the conference was not ready to accept the 
mission started by F. J. Wiens in South China. 24 

Progressive Developments 

The mission dynamic, however, was not to be dampen- 
ed. Missionaries from the constituency, compelled by the 
missionary imperative, ventured out on their own initiative 
and were backed by smaller circles of supporters. PI. C. Bar- 
tel had proceeded to China in 1901, receiving financial 
backing from Krimmer Mennonite Brethren and Mennonite 
Brethren churches; 20 F. J. Wiens entered China in 1911. A. A. 
Janzen went to Africa in 1912, and Henry G. Bartsch in 
1932, not to mention other young men and women who 
joined various independent mission societies. By 1919 the 
mission receipts for the conference treasury amounted to 
$31,894.95, but the special gifts designated for our workers 
not then under the sponsorship of the conference Board 
of Missions rose in that year to $58,697.93. It became evident 
that in the Lord’s providence the missionary potential of 
the brotherhood was larger than the conference and its 
Mission Board had ventured to believe. The yield of work- 
ers and means outstripped the cautious faith of the con- 
ference board. 
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Thus, in 1919, after a delay of eight years, the South 
China mission under F. ]. Wiens was accepted for support; 26 
and twenty years later, in 1939 for administration and per- 
sonnel responsibility as well. 2 ' In 1939, the field in the Congo- 
lese Kwango district, staffed by A. A. Janzen and his co- 
workers was accepted in principle. 28 This undertaking was 
fully approved in 1943, along with the work of the Henry G. 
Bartsches among the Bololo tribe in the Kasai area of the 
Congo. 29 In 1921, the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ference dispatched the Frank V. Wiebes and others to as- 
sume responsibility for a field in Mongolia. 

Expansion was also evident in home missions. The A. J. 
Beckers of the Post Oak mission opened the Lawton View 
mission to the Mexican people in that area in 1937. In the 
same year the Harry Neufelds began a witness to the Latin 
Americans in southern Texas, under the auspices of the 
Sourthern District Conference. 

Having accepted the fields in Africa and China, the 
Board of Missions began to formulate policies that should 
give written guidance to the conference and to the board 
in administering the work which now had extended to the 
great continental world areas of India, Africa and China, 
with diverse circumstances, conditions and needs.” Prin- 
ciples for evangelization on foreign fields were spelled out 
to reaffirm and advance the mission ministry of the con- 
ference. 31 The Board of Missions administration urged the 
conference to work as a unit, so that separate mission or- 
ganizations or societies within the conference constituency 
would prove unnecessary. 32 

At the time of the 1943 conference, war clouds were 
still hovering over the world of missions; yet there appeared 
to be no doubt in the hearts of leadership and laity that 
the missionary thrust must be constantly energized. Though 
some fields were closed because of military occupation (e.g. 
north and south China), others could not be supplied with 
new missionaries (e.g., Africa and India), and our person- 
nel underwent temporary evacuation during India’s strug- 
gle for independence and unification, the missionary dy- 
namic asserted itself in great spiritual burdens evidenced 
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in our conference and churches in behalf of missions. A 
deeper prayer burden, and a greater sacrificial spirit of 
giving, became the antecedents of a magnificent forward 
thrust that occurred immediately after the close of World 
War II. 


III. The Expansion of the Missionary Program 

The years of World War II (1939-45) had vividly il- 
lustrated that the doors to mission fields can close almost 
overnight. Such eventuality would place whole nations yet 
in spiritual darkness beyond the reach of the missionary. 33 
The conference, the churches, the missionaries, the lay mem- 
bers and the ministry were made keenly conscious of the 
spiritual implications of this possibility. Thus from 1945 
forward, the constituency was ready, and this was a re- 
freshing movement by the Spirit of God, to launch out to 
new countries and peoples and fields, to respond favorably 
to the many applications by young people both in Canada 
and in the United States who felt the call to missionary ser- 
vice, and to respond commensurately with financial sup- 
port. 34 

Geographic Expansion' 

Thus every new field recommended to the conference 
by the Board of Missions was accepted at the first presenta- 
tion. Beginning in 1945 and continuing to 1960, the Men- 
nonite Brethren reached out to new fields on the average 
of one every two years. The brethren believed that when 
God gives an assignment we must trust Him to supply the 
means to carry it out (Ps. 27:5; Matt. 28:18-20). It should 
also be observed that from 1945 on, with the exception of 
Brazil and Paraguay which had been started earlier, 35 the 
conference through its Mission Board took the initiative 
in opening new fields as it had done in 1894 and 1898. 

The conference accepted a number of fields in rapid 
succession. Colombia was entered in 1945, and first served 
by the Daniel A. Wirsches. 36 A mission project was launched 
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in Brazil at the same time, with the Jacob D. Unruhs as 
the first staff. 31 Efforts to evangelize the Paraguayan Indians 
by the Gerhard B. Giesbrechts, was also endorsed by the 
conference in 1945. 38 In the same year, the West China 
mission of the H. C. Bartels was underwritten by the con- 
ference. In 1946, the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Con- 
ference sent the Sylvester Dirks to a new mission field in 
Peru. 39 Japan was accepted in 1948.“ The work in Mexico 
established through a temporary staff, became conference 
responsibility and was served by the David H. Toewses 
in 1950. A European ministry in Austria and Germany was 
begun in 1951 by the C. N. Hieberts and the J. W. Vogts. 4 ' 
In 1953 the David Nightingales commenced their assign- 
ment with the German department of HCJB radio in Ecua- 
dor. The J. A. Loewens initiated a linguistic ministry to 
the Indians in Panama in 1959; and the work among Latin 
Americans in southern Texas was transferred from the aus- 
pices of the Southern District Conference to the Board of 
Missions in 1960. With the merger of the Krimmer Menno- 
nite Brethren and Mennonite Brethren in I960, 13 the mis- 
sionaries of that conference working under the interde- 
nominational societies of The Evangelical Alliance Mission, 
Sudan Interior Mission, and Missionary Aviation Fellow- 
ship were likewise accepted. 43 Since that date, the radio 
ministry has been greatly expanded in Japan, India, Congo, 
Europe, Ecuador, Colombia, and Mexico. 

Missionary Volunteers 

Applications for missionary service from young people 
of the conference churches increased. With the backing of 
a missionary-minded, praying constituency, the board ac- 
cepted and dispatched 64 new missionaries during the 
three years from 1945 to 1948; 20 to Africa, 12 to China, 
13 to India, 13 to Colombia, and 6 to Paraguay. The staff 
grew from 50 in 1945, to 114 in 1948, to 256 in I960; with 
206 new missionaries during this fifteen-year period. 

In the early years the leading brethren of the con- 
ference were led of the Lord to take the initiative in making 
personal appeals to qualified younger brethren to dedicate 
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themselves to mission service. Promising young brethren 
were recommended to the conference for mission service." 
After the mission program was in full operation and re- 
turned missionaries visited the churches, reporting of the 
challenges on the various fields, and young people attended 
Bible and mission schools, many volunteered to the Board 
of Missions as candidates. On the whole there have been 
ample candidates applying for missions service through the 
years. However, the supply of missionaries is definitely re- 
lated to the earnest prayers for workers by the constituency 
(Matt. 9:38). 

Financial Response 

It is indeed remarkable that through all these years 
the work of foreign missions could be conducted on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Only occasionally was it necessary to make 
short-time loans to tide over the spring or summer finan- 
cial slump. It can be said to God’s glory that at the end 
of every fiscal year the missions treasury closed in the black. 
Contributions to underwrite the increasing number of mis- 
sionaries kept abreast with the financial needs, increasing 
from $197,786.58 in 1945, to $267,073.45 in 1948, to $325,- 
130.44 in 1951, to $459,034.58 in 1954, to $638,483.53 in 
1960, and to some $700,000.00 in 1963.“ 

A second feature of missionary financing has been the 
factor that all contributions have been on a strictly volun- 
tary basis. At no time have assessments to individual mem- 
bers been applied. Giving to missions has been the expres- 
sion of gratitude to the redeeming Lord. 

Another feature of the missionary contributions was 
the preference for designated giving evident until the early 
1930’s. Many individual donors and churches preferred to 
designate the specific person or purpose for which their 
gifts were to be applied. 16 By 1925 the special or designated 
gifts exceeded the sum sent to the general missions treasury, 
to be disbursed on conference-operated fields. This situation 
can be attributed partly to the individualism of local church- 
es and their members. Numerous mission auxiliaries within 
the constituency sent designated gifts for the support of 
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missionaries who were not underwritten by the conference 
through the mission treasury. 

The explanation and appeal of the mission administra- 
tion and board" has changed this situation and challenged 
the constituency to entrust mission contributions to the 
general treasury. This wholesome trend has reduced the 
percentage of designated or special gifts from 58 per cent 
in 1925 to only five per cent in 1965, and diverted them 
to the general missions treasury, which is applied to the 
entire mission endeavor. 

Besides the regular, current contributions from church- 
es and individuals, substantial gifts are realized from wills 
and bequests. Various friends of missions have established 
funds that continue to operate in the ministry of missions 
long after their decease. This type of giving is increasing 
and should be encouraged. Such bequests are significant 
because they make it possible for the Board of Missions to 
establish national Bible schools, churches and radio broad- 
casts which require a large capital investment. 

Finally, the history of American Mennonite Brethren 
missions provides evidence of overall proportionate giving. 
Up to 1958, the major share of support came from the 
United States churches, who also enjoyed the larger mem- 
bership up to 1950. By 1958 the Canadian membership 
and giving had exceeded that of the United States. The 
slump in mission receipts between 1930 and 1940 was due 
to the nation-wide depression. 48 

Missionary Deputation 

Missionaries on furlough from the fields have circulat- 
ed among the churches of the conference ever since 1895. 
Their vivid, inspiring reports of God’s working among the 
heathen through the proclamation of the Gospel moved 
the hearts of the listeners. They heard how through the 
prayers and gifts of the home churches people had been 
brought from darkness to light, from despair to hope, from 
poverty and degradation to decency, life, and joy. Coman- 
che Indians were saved, Telugus were converted, Africans 
had become children of God and so had Chinese. To think 
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that young men and women called from our own ranks, 
from Mennonite Brethren families, learned a foreign lan- 
guage and were leading souls to the knowledge of the 
Saviour, and were organizing churches of believers among 
them, was a miracle of God’s grace. Minor problems faded 
from existence in the light of a united ministry in world 
evangelism. The churches were thrilled, shed tears of re- 
joicing, and gladly reached deeper into their pockets. Under 
the missionary Shekinah, wrought by God, the churches 
and members had their eyes lifted from their petty, local, 
individual problems to the great vision of the pleading 
Saviour and Lord of the harvest. They perceived the su- 
preme mission of the church— the redemption of mankind. 
And though our church policy had pushed us into a position 
of extreme individualism, the growing missionary imperative 
served as the spiritual, unifying and driving factor that 
cemented the brotherhood. The missionary task and pri- 
vilege in true perspective loomed so large that nothing 
short of a united conference would suffice to master it. 

Schools and Missions 

Throughout American Mennonite Brethren history the 
spirit of missions played an important role in the establish- 
ment and operation of its schools. No Mennonite Brethren 
school founders neglected to state that one of the basic 
reasons for establishing the particular school was to provide 
an institution in which, among other things, potential mis- 
sionaries were to be prepared. 4 ” 

The establishment of conference schools created a sig- 
nificant cycle, which we believe tire curricula and atmos- 
phere of our present institutions of higher learning will pro- 
mote. Mission spirit was a factor in the motivation that gave 
rise to establishing schools, and the conference schools, in- 
cluding institutions of higher learning, Bible institutes, and 
numerous Bible schools and academies, in turn promoted 
a missionary interest and response within the ranks of the 
student population and the homes of the conference. Our 
schools have indeed been recruiting grounds for mission 
candidates. 
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A recent survey (1966) indicates that a large percent- 
age of the calls to mission service were perceived or crystal- 
lized while attending a conference school.” However, it 
must also be stated that a significant number of our mis- 
sionaries received their vision and training in mission cen- 
tered schools outside of the conference. 

The conference and mission administration look to the 
Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary established in 1954” 
as an additional, vital agent in promoting missionary dy- 
namic, and providing missionary training and vision. 

IV. The Administration of the Missionary Program 
Visiting the Fields 

The year 1948 was designated as the fiftieth jubilee 
of American Mennonite Brethren foreign missions. 5 ' Al- 
though the mission work among the American Indians 
dates back to 1894 and several of our young people had 
proceeded to Africa under another board, our first overseas 
missionaries were chosen and delegated to proceed to India 
in 1898. 53 The 1948 conference also authorized the first 
field visit by missions administration and board. 54 Mission- 
aries had recognized the value of such a tour and re- 
peatedly requested such a visit from the central office in 
the homeland. 

This new venture in Mennonite Brethren mission his- 
tory had been delayed for want of clarity. Would the value 
derived justify the cost? Would the visiting administrator 
be capable of making observations not already conveyed 
to the Board and conference by missionaries on furlough? 
Since home office personnel up to that time had been on 
part-time assignment, was it possible for the one concerned 
to leave his position for the length of time required for a 
field visit? If one field were to be visited, then all should 
be included. But the Board of Missions and the conference 
were led to recognize the value of inspection from the home 
administration. Thus it was arranged that the executive 
secretary visit India, Africa, Brazil, Paraguay, and Colombia 
and bring back a report. 55 
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Since 1948 field visits by members of the administrative 
secretariat and board have become a regular part of the 
mission program. Visits have been made to Mexico annually 
since 1950, in 1952 to Africa, Germany, Austria, Denmark; 
in 1953 to Colombia and Ecuador; in 1955 to Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Brazil; in 1956 Africa; in 1957 Japan, 
India; in 1958 Colombia, Panama, Peru; in 1961-62 Japan, 
India, Germany, Austria; in 1964 Panama, Peru, Paraguay, 
Brazil, India, Japan; in 1965 the Congo, Near East; in 1966 
the Congo and Mexico/ 6 

In order to keep abreast of a rapidly changing political, 
industrial, social and religious world and to stay in closest 
contact with the missionaries on the field, and above all 
with the national church which is rising to the position of 
a self-propagating sister church, field visits have become 
indispensable and must be considered an important element 
in the developing missionary dynamic of the Mennonite 
Brethren. 

Experience gained from field visits has also brought to 
light the great spiritual value of a direct ministration by 
brethren other than missionaries from the home church to 
the younger churches, especially to their leaders and men 
and women in training for work in the national church. 
To augment the ministry of visitations by mission admini- 
stration and board members, the Board of Missions, with 
conference approval has formulated a policy and arrange- 
ment by which leading brethren of the conference are sent 
for shorter or longer periods to the different fields for spir- 
itual ministry. This spiritual ministry is found to be most 
refreshing to the national church and to our missionaries 
and helps to form closer spiritual bonds between the church 
in America and over the world. 61 

Deputation and Publicity 

The value of deputation within the conference con- 
stituency was recognized from the outset. When N. N. 
Hiebert, our first missionary to India, had to return in 1901 
due to ill health, the mission spirit of the conference was 
in God’s providence tested but not frustrated. Subsequent- 
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ly, the conference appointed him, at an annual salary, to 
serve as travelling missionary in the churches at home. Hav- 
ing brought back an inspiring vision and challenge of the 
great field of opportunity for the Gospel in India, he was 
selected as the logical first full-time “deputation secretary,” 
a ministry he ably performed for many years. 68 

As missionaries returned for furlough in succeeding 
years their visitation in the churches was considered an 
adequate deputation ministry, supplemented by occasional 
deputation from members of the administrative staff and 
board members. However, as years passed and the number 
of churches increased, many had no contact with the mis- 
sionary work of the conference. Other societies took ad- 
vantage of this neglect. The amount and degree of our own 
deputation became entirely inadequate. The Board of Mis- 
sions soon realized the lack of adequate deputation and 
expressions from the constituency verified it. 

In 1953 J. B. Toews was led of the Lord to accept the 
call by the Board of Missions to join the administrative 
secretariat in the home office with the special assignment 
of deputation— bringing information, inspiration, and chal- 
lenge into the churches of our conference. 69 A further aspect 
of his ministry was to synchronize and distribute the de- 
putation of missionaries over all the churches of the con- 
ference. At first Brother Toews spent as many as seven 
months of the year travelling through the churches in be- 
half of missions. The results were outstanding especially 
in the response from the churches in Canada as is evidenced 
by the financial response since 1958.“ 

This experience represents another aspect in our de- 
veloping missionary thrust. It shows that in a day of num- 
erous and diverse influences, continuous contact between 
the churches and the Board of Missions is indispensable. 

A significant avenue of contact with the constituency 
is the publicity ministry which has been greatly strengthen- 
ed in recent years. Mission news, current reports of the 
fields, prayer requests, and mission circulars are prepared 
for distribution by special staff members. 
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Development of Guiding Principles 

Faithfulness to the command “Go ye into all the world 
to preach the Gospel to every creature” (Mark 16:15) has 
been the constant concern of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church. The commission to proclaim the gospel message is 
the supreme justification for missionary effort. The salva- 
tion experience gave birth and new life to our brotherhood, 
and with it the mission imperative was born. The heralding 
of this message of hope to a lost world has taken priority 
in Mennonite Brethren mission endeavor. No social program 
can bring salvation to a human soul. The mission churches 
must also become instruments of evangelization 61 by pro- 
claiming Christ as the only hope of eternal life (Acts 4:12; 
Eph. 2:9; II Cor. 5:17-21). 

Such a developing missionary program is not static. 
In the early 1940’s some of our veteran missionary states- 
men recognized that the position of individualism so com- 
mon in earlier missionary history, must give way to a unify- 
ing strategy and total program of the field.” 2 Stations on 
the field had largely operated autonomously, each develop- 
ing its own operational pattern and church policy. Mission- 
aries remained on the stations they had pioneered. National 
Christians moving from one station area into another were 
often confused by differing church policies. 

The Board had also recognized the need for a delinea- 
tion of guiding principles that would unify the endeavors 
of the staff in promoting the field as a whole. The welfare 
of the entire field was to become the objective of each 
missionary. This was the first step towards changing the 
earlier pattern of station-centeredness. It gave rise to the 
1947 Guiding Principles and Field Policies worked out mu- 
tually by the Board of Missions and the staff on the field. 63 
This established a governing body for each field. It drew 
in all the missionaries and gave them the same voting rights. 
It provided for an administrative committee to regulate 
matters which had formerly been handled by individual 
stations. The missionary council representing the whole field 
now regulated the stationing of missionaries, furloughs, dis- 
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tribution of personnel and station work, and financial ad- 
ministration. It also sought to achieve a uniform indigenous 
church organization, operation and polity. Although the 
Guiding Principles retained a mission-centered administra- 
tion leaving the national church under missionary control, 
it did install a democratic pattern to replace the earlier 
individual station autonomy. However, the national church 
still had no representation in the governing missionary 
council. 

A second step in recapturing the biblical missionary 
method was taken in 1950, with the decision to abandon 
the establishing and operating of new mission stations when 
opening a field. In that year when our first missionaries 
proceeded to Japan, they were given specific instructions 
not to start a station pattern and not to build churches on 
mission property. 61 Churches were to be built on national 
church property, not on mission property. Missionaries were 
to live in missionary residences, but churches or schools 
were not to be attached to missionary housing in the form 
of compounds. Churches and their location were to be a 
distinct function of the national church. The program was 
to revolve around the national church, not around the 
mission, its subsidy, nor a compound. Thus the Mennonite 
Brethren Mission in Japan has no mission compounds or 
stations, nor do the other fields where the mission endeavor 
was developed since 1950 (Europe, Colombia, East Para- 
guay and Panama). 

The real impact upon the missionary thrust in the de- 
veloping missionary dynamic came in 1957 when the con- 
ference approved the recommendation to shift the central 
focus of mission work to the national church, and away 
from the mission. Through this major change of method the 
Mennonite Brethren recaptured the biblical pattern of evan- 
gelizing and establishing a self-administering sister church'" 
on the foreign fields." A great deal of preliminary work, 
follow-up and field visits were necessary to implement the 
new method. 6 " In a large measure, the formulation of guid- 
ing principles and implementing the change-over must be 
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credited to the dedicated ministry of J. B. Toews, who 
served in the mission secretariat from 1953 to 1963. 

Through the years the Lord of the harvest provided 
capable and spirit-filled brethren as members of the Board 
of Missions. These brethren labored with devotion, vision 
and concern in contributing to progressive changes in the 
approach, administration and expansion of the mission pro- 
gram, especially in recognizing the growing importance of 
the national or sister churches. 

The Unwritten Chapter 

The unwritten chapter in the development of Menno- 
nite Brethren Missions refers to the host of believers who 
form the church of Jesus Christ on the various fields of 
the world. Only eternity will fully reveal the vital part that 
the national brethren and sisters have played in the mis- 
sionary ministry. Apart from them no successful mission 
work is conceivable. From the time of their conversion they 
are a joy and encouragement to the missionary. From their 
ranks the missionary draws co-laborers in the Gospel. In 
every field national Christians labor together with the mis- 
sionary in field evangelization, nurture and discipline of 
young Christians, as advisers to the missionary, as teachers 
and Bible expositors in the mission schools, as Bible women, 
as partners in visitation, personal work and literature dis- 
tribution, as nurses and doctors in the medical ministry, 
as interpreters of messages and literature, as radio staff, 
as administrators and matrons in the school system, as in- 
termediaries in government relations, and in myriad other 
capacities. The body of believers in every land touched by 
our mission constitutes a living organism, a church whose 
numbers now exceed those of the church in the homeland. 

Though not always recognized, this emerging church 
has been an integral part of our missionary program from 
the beginning. It must continue to be the central focus of 
present day missionary strategy, even as it was in the days 
of the book of Acts. This unwritten story of the national sis- 
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ter church must yet be narrated, in gratitude to the living 
Christ, to the honor of God, and for our mutual inspiration. 
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11. Facing the Mission of the 
Church at Home 


—Elmer A. Martens* 


“The urgency of God’s command is upon us.”' This is 
the voice of an editor speaking in a leaflet published by 
a provincial board of home missions in Canada. It could 
as well be the voice of an entire brotherhood, for the Men- 
nonite Brethren church, as does every Christian church, 
faces a mission at home. 

Home can be interpreted as the immediate family, or 
the local church parish, or the immediate community neigh- 
borhood, or one’s country. This chapter shall focus on the 
last— the organized missionary activity in North America 
as promoted by Mennonite Brethren conferences. While 
missionary activity broadly includes both evangelism and 
nurture, it is here thought of more narrowly as Christian 
evangelism— the presentation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the unconverted so as to bring them to a personal knowl- 
edge of the Saviour. Building upon an historical analysis, 
the dominant trends and current issues of this mission 
shall be examined. 


I. An Analysis of the Past 

A statement of the viewpoint and the vision which have 
governed missionary work, and a summary of missionary 
approaches will provide an historical sense of Mennonite 
Brethren home mission activity. 


*Elmer A. Martens is the former Pastor of the Butler Avenue Mennonite 
Brethren Church, Fresno, California, now in graduate studies. 
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Historically, the term “home mission” ( Inner e Mission ) 
referred to Christian nurture activities. “Foreign mission” 

( Aussere Mission ) was the term used to designate ministries 
of evangelization, whether abroad among the Telugus or in 
the homeland among the American Indian. At the turn of 
the century a conference yearbook lists the missionaries: 
three of the five are in North America; two serve in India. 
Home mission, in turn, involved the scheduling of itinerant 
ministers for a week or more to established congregations 
and scattered church groups on the continent. The itinerant 
pastor-evangelists expounded the Scriptures in Bible study 
meetings and frequently at evening services appealed to 
the unsaved to come to Christ. But those conference-sup- 
ported efforts designed more strictly as evangelistic, were 
discussed at conventions under the heading of foreign mis- 
sion. 

But gradually the pattern of activity became more 
defined and the concept of home missions changed and 
came to be attached to evangelism within the geographic 
region of the homeland. In 1945, A. H. Unruh, one of the 
leaders of the Mennonite Brethren Church, summarized the 
change as follows: 

The church of our conference has always understood that home 
missions consisted of the work in our churches in edification of the 
believers and conversion of the unconverted in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. In recent times the concept was widened to include in the 
term also the so-called extension work of the conference. This work 
concerns the areas in our homeland in which the conference as yet 
has no churches. There the mission consists of evangelism and the 
establishment and subsequent upbuilding of churches . 2 

Currently, therefore, the term “home mission” embraces 
activities of evangelism in the homeland. 

The Vision and the Burden 

Vision for the proclamation of the Gospel within the 
borders of the homeland must be attributed in part to the 
theology of the Mennonite Brethren which stressed the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, the lostness of men apart from 
Christ, the obligation of witness, and the second coming. As 
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Paul in Asia Minor received the vision of the Macedonian 
and his call for help, so men of the Mennonite Brethren, in- 
tent on obeying the Scripture, were moved to look beyond 
their local assemblies in the interests of the Gospel. Apart 
from some attempts to work cooperatively in the missionary 
enterprise with other denominations, the first independent 
outreach of the Mennonite Brethren church in North Amer- 
ica was launched in 1894 among the Comanche Indians 
at Post Oak, near Lawton, Oklahoma, with Henry Kohfeld 
as the missionary. At the turn of the century men such as 
Abraham Schellenberg, D. D. Ediger, Johann Foth, J. F. 
Harms, N. N. Hiebert, J. J. Regier, Cornelius Wedel, and 
H. W. Lohrenz were instrumental in calling the attention 
of the brotherhood to the mission of evangelism. 

Delegates to conventions heard men who had a vision 
and a passion. At the Northern District Conference which 
convened at Hepburn, Saskatchewan, in 1919, Hugo Spitzer 
of the Mission to Israel in Winnipeg appealed earnestly for 
the Jewish people living in Winnipeg. “Israel reaches out 
her hand and asks for help,” he said. 3 Earlier, in 1909, 
when the General Conference had met near Fairview, Ok- 
lahoma, the secretary recorded: “Following the strong 

appeal of the morning session there were voluntary gifts 
received during the noon intermission in the amount of 
$139.00 for the Russian people.” 4 This amount, it was de- 
cided, was to be designated for the support of J. F. Harms 
in his ministry to the Russians in North Dakota and Sas- 
katchewan. The initiation of city missions in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota led eventually to city missions in Win- 
nipeg, Saskatoon, Vancouver, Calgary, Los Angeles, and 
Bakersfield. The burden for missions is contagious. 

The vision had clarity. The Western Children’s Mission 
of Saskatchewan set its goal to “Reach the unreached.” 
Justification for a Bible School Hour radio program was 
given in a news release: “The purpose is ... to present the 
Gospel for the winning of unsaved souls.” 0 

The mood which reflects both vision and burden can 
be summarized by a statement made at the Southern Dis- 
trict Conference (U. S. A.): “If God shows us a field with 
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open doors and sends us missionaries to possess it, we 
dare not say no.” 6 Such thinking characterized the out- 
reach of the Mennonite Brethren Church in the past. 

In order to explore the outworking of the vision one 
might undertake a history of outreach by Mennonite Breth- 
ren. Indeed, such a history needs to be written.’ It is 
sufficient here to note how the outreach activity shifted 
from a concern for nationality groups to a present-day con- 
cern for the urban population. 

Ministry to National Groups 

Nationality groups have engaged the interest of the 
Mennonite Brethren from the beginning and have included 
American Indians, Germans, Russians, Orientals, Latins, 
Negroes, Jews, and the French. 

A mission station was established among the Comanche 
Indians of Oklahoma in 1894. In 1948 the Sioux Indians 
at the Pine Ridge Indian reservation in South Dakota be- 
came the objects of spiritual concern of the Central District. 
In British Columbia, Canada, the provincial Board of 
Home Missions in 1965 commissioned a worker to explore 
the possibility of Christian work among the 45,000 Indians 
of that province. 

While it is true that the first official mission-station 
type of outreach began among the Indians, it should be 
noted that the very first convention of Mennonite Brethren 
in North America, held at Henderson, Nebraska, in 1879, 
faced the mission opportunities near home among the Ger- 
man-speaking people. The brethren Heinrich Voth and 
David Dyck were sent by that convention to minister among 
the newly settled Mennonites of southern Manitoba. In 
1926 arrangements were made for Elder David Dyck to 
visit German settlements in Alberta and to help in the 
organization of churches. It appears that the outreach to 
the German-speaking people was limited to persons of Men- 
nonite background. 

Interest was expressed at the General Conference in 
1908 over the opportunity to minister to the Russian people. 
No doubt the fact that some ministers were fluent in that 
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language added to the appeal of the opportunity. A gospel 
preaching and teaching program was initiated at Kief 
in North Dakota and among the Russians living in the 
Arlee area in Saskatchewan. In the year 1949 and subse- 
quently the Canada Inland Mission placed workers among 
Russian-speaking people at Grand Forks, British Columbia, 
and provided resident workers or itinerant preachers for 
selected settlements in Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Ontario. 

Early in the history of the Post Oak mission, mention 
is made of the Negroes that participated in the services. 
While the Mennonite Brethren have not been aggressive 
in evangelism among the Negro people, a kindred denomi- 
nation, the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren, now united with 
the Mennonite Brethren, established a significant ministry 
among that nationality group in North Carolina. At present 
the conference of believers there numbers two hundred. 

Subsequent to the powerful appeal for Jewish missions 
made at the Northern District Conference in 1919, the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren launched a program of Jew- 
ish missions in Winnipeg. In 1948 Jacob Pankratz, the 
worker, set out to contact thousands of Jews in that city. 

Prior to the Second World War, concerted effort was 
made to reach the people of Japanese extraction in the 
San Joaquin Valley in California. However, the deportation 
activities of the government during the war fairly dissolved 
the work. The Canada Inland Mission began a ministry to 
the Japanese at Port Edward, British Columbia, in 1950. In 
1958, due to decentralization procedures, this work became 
the responsibility of the West Coast Children’s Mission of 
British Columbia. 

Some Christian work among the Latin-speaking peoples 
was undertaken in Oklahoma as an extension of the mission 
activities at Post Oak. Through the ministry of P. E. Penner 
in South Texas and the agitation for a systematic outreach 
to the Latin Americans there, H. W. Lohrenz was led to 
ask the General Conference assembly in 1930: “Is the Lord 
opening a door of precious opportunity for us as a con- 
ference? 8 It appeared so. In 1937 the Harry Neufelds 
were stationed in South Texas as missionaries. In the Cali- 
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fornia San Joaquin Valley the churches in the Reedley area 
have engaged in extension work, so that now the Spanish 
churches themselves have an outreach program to then- 
people and new groups are established and organized into 
churches. 

The most recent evangelism among nationality groups 
was initiated by the Canada Inland Mission among the 
French in Quebec. Since 1961 two church groups have 
been established, at St. Jerome and Ste. Therese. 


Ministry to Special Groups 

Another approach to the homeland ministry might 
be designated: ministry to special groups. Following 
the example of its Master, the Mennonite Brethren Church 
has expressed its concern for the immigrant, the victim of 
poverty, the skidrow derelict, the sick, and the jailed. 

In pioneer days the problems of the immigrant and 
the settler on the frontier came to the attention of the 
church. In Wisconsin the B. W. Wienses assisted in the 
Frontier Lumbermen’s Mission. In Minnesota the J. H. 
Wienses visited pioneer communities in circuit fashion. In 
Winnipeg, an attempt by concerned people to find employ- 
ment for single immigrant girls developed into an exercise 
of spiritual watchcare at the Mary-Martha home. 

City mission work, intended to reach the poor in the 
cities, began in 1907 at Hurley, Wisconsin. Perhaps the 
best known of the city missions is the South Side Mission 
at Minneapolis, started in 1910. Pacific Grace Mission in 
Vancouver, which conducts rescue efforts for the down- 
and-out, is perhaps the modem equivalent of the former 
city mission. 

The extension efforts of the local churches have also 
been directed mostly to the less fortunate. The survey of 
local church outreach at one convention led to the conclu- 
sion that a main outreach in extension is “that of various 
music groups visiting hospitals, jails and shut-ins.” 8 In 1939 
the statistician noted that of the 115 churches, 58 reported 
having worked in jails, hospitals, and the surrounding school- 
houses; 57 reported that they had no systematic work. 10 For 
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the church-sponsored, as well as for the conference-sponsor- 
ed extension activity, those in deplorable physical condition 
have been the objects of evangelism. 

Ministnj to Children 

A third mainline missionary thrust has been the mini- 
stry to children. In 1921 the city missionary at Minneapolis 
reported having begun a day nursery in which 30 children 
of working mothers were enrolled under supervision by 
Christian personnel from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m.” (A modern 
version is the state-endorsed kindergarten program current- 
ly operated by qualified teachers at the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Phoenix, Arizona). 

In 1939 the General Conference delegations heard 
reports of work among children and were told that where 
children’s missions were operated, parents became interest- 
ed and conversions were recorded. The question was: “Does 
the Lord perhaps by means of this new work of children’s 
mission wish to open a new way and new methods for 
home mission?” 12 

In retrospect that question can be answered with a 
strong affirmative. At the Bethany Bible School, Hepburn, 
Saskatchewan, a Monday evening prayer band of faculty 
and students in 1932-33 began responding to the need of 
the lost in the northern districts. Under the guidance of 
J. B. Toews, followed by G. W. Peters, the Western Child- 
ren’s Mission was incorporated in 1937. Vacation Bible 
schools during the summers have been a regular feature 
in many parts of that province and throughout western 
Canada. In Ontario, where the home mission movement also 
began with a mission among children, a total of 198 teachers 
enrolled 1,666 pupils in the 1963 vacation Bible school.” 
In the last two decades the interdenominational children’s 
missions have become denominational and have increasingly 
focused on the building of congregations. 

Ministnj to Suburbia 

A fourth aspect of outreach which is receiving increas- 
ing attention is the ministry to people in the residential 
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suburbs of the modem city. Here Mennonite Brethren are 
now attempting to reach families with the Gospel and thus 
establish churches. Socially and economically, these are 
people of the middle class. One example would be the 
development of the church in Lincoln, Nebraska. In 1958 
the burden of the Board of Home Mission for a work in 
this city was shared at the Central District Conference. 
Five years later the group at Lincoln was received into the 
Central District as an organized church. Within eight years 
of its founding the records list a self-supporting church 
group with a membership of fifty persons. Another example 
is the Mennonite Brethren church at Prince George, British 
Columbia. From an organizational meeting of twenty mem- 
bers in 1961 the church became indigenous after four years 
and in five years reported a Sunday school attendance 
of 175. 

The church which faces its mission in the homeland 
consciously or unconsciously asks: “Who needs to be evan- 
gelized?” The Mennonite Brethren have answered at dif- 
ferent times as follows: the various nationality groups 
need a gospel witness; those in difficult physical circum- 
stances should have the gospel preached to them; the 
children must not be bypassed; the business and pro- 
fessional men in the newer sections of today’s cities must be 
contacted and told that Christ Jesus delivers from both sin 
and emptiness. 

II. An Appraisal of Trends and Features 

Some interpretation of the historical aspect of mission 
activity in the homeland has already been made. Further 
evaluation will take account of significant features and 
trends. 

Flexibility of Methods 

In Christian evangelism the message remains unchang- 
ed; the methods, however, vary. The objective remains con- 
stant: to acquaint persons with Jesus Christ as God’s way 
of salvation from sin. The manner of presentation changes. 
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A survey of the outreach activity in North America 
by the Mennonite Brethren Church indicates considerable 
freedom in method. In the city mission approach, partic- 
ularly, a wide variety of activity was employed. In 
addition to preaching services, there was club work for 
boys and girls. Sewing classes were conducted for women, 
banquets were held for families and a day nursery for 
children of working mothers was inaugurated. Street meet- 
ings, tract distribution, personal work in homes, hospitals 
and jails represent ways by which the concerned missionary 
desired to gain the confidence of people and to share 
with them the knowledge of the Saviour of men. 

Typical of city mission ministry was a report given by 
A. W. Friesen of Los Angeles: 


Services 500 

Spoken to 17,000 

Average per service 34 

Bibles distributed 15 

Gospels distributed 200 

Tracts 3,768 

House calls 460 

Souls saved (apart from this many children accepted Christ) 16 

Baptized on confession of faith 14 


The missionary explained that he had not been able to 
accomplish as much as he would have liked because he 
was working part-time for a living. 14 

Men such as P. E. Penner in South Texas and H. S. 
Voth in the northern prairies were known for their col- 
portage activities in the earlier years. Manitoba engaged 
a provincial colporteur in 1955. In 1948 Ontario’s home 
mission field director, Peter Esau, was asked to include 
colportage work in his assignment. The sale of Bibles and 
Christian literature has been a direct and effective way of 
reaching into homes and communities with the message of 
salvation. 

Vacation Bible schools have been effective in winning 
children to the Lord. More recently camps for children, 
young people, families and senior citizens have been em- 
ployed as a means of teaching and outreach. A distinct 
advantage of this method is the fact that a camper’s en- 
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vironment is controlled and there is ample opportunity 
for person-to-person contact, especially where camps are 
counselor centered. 

Modem means of communication, particularly radio, 
have not been neglected. In the early 1950’s a con- 
siderable number of radio broadcasts were initiated. In 
Canada alone a conference periodical of 1955 listed the fol- 
lowing radio programs: 

Gospel Bells Radio program (Alberta) 

The Gospel Hour (British Columbia — tapes were sent to Alaska) 
Sonntagmorgen-Gottesdienst (Yarrow, British Columbia) 

The Bible School Hour (Abbotsford, British Columbia) 

The Herbert Bible School Radio Broadcast (Saskatchewan) 

Gospel Echoes (Bethany Bible School, Saskatchewan) 

The Gospel Light Horn - (released in Winnipeg, Manitoba and in 
Ontario) 

The Glorious Gospel Program (St. Catharines, Ontario) 

Moments of Blessing (Niagara Falls, Ontario) 

The Chapel Speaks (Coldwater, Ontario ) 15 

In 1966 the Canadian conference undertook to underwrite 
the production of a radio broadcast for use by churches in 
that country. Certain churches, such as the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches at Dinuba and Shafter, California, have 
for many years broadcast the morning worship service. In 
the United States, Tabor College and Pacific Bible Institute 
have sponsored broadcasts. The Pacific District Conference, 
having engaged a radio executive director, sponsors the 
program, Words of the Gospel, which is released over four- 
teen stations. The repeated use of the word “Gospel” in 
the program titles without doubt indicates the intended 
evangelistic thrust. 

The church has been creative in its use of method. 
The church-sponsored kindergarten program is an example. 
Classes for the young children are conducted by quali- 
fied teachers and a contact is made with the parents which 
not infrequently affords the opportunity for Christian wit- 
ness. Colonization evangelism, the resettling of Christian 
families in certain areas for the expressed purpose of intro- 
ducing a ready-made fellowship, is another example of a 
creative method. In 1949 two lay couples with their families 
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moved to Hazelton in the Bulkley Valley in British Colum- 
bia for the purpose of founding a mission. 1 ' Such an approach 
means that converts are not only saved personally, but are 
given the help of a Christian group. As another example of 
freshness in method, the Central and Southern Districts 
(U. S. A.) in 1958 arranged for a full-time worker whose 
responsibility would be to move into an area, remain for 
a year or two, establish a church and then locate elsewhere. 
J. J. Gerbrandt has been used of God to plant several 
churches. In the mid-50’s the United States Conference, 
through its evangelism committee, arranged for a full-time 
evangelist to be available to the churches. The Canadian 
Conference adopted a similar plan in 1959. In addition one 
could mention tent evangelism, the summer youth caravans, 
the voluntary Christian service units, the establishment of 
institutions for the emotionally ill— all of which, though 
some indirectly, contribute to the witness of the church. 
Variety of method appears as a wholesome feature in our 
history of facing the mission of the church at home. 

The Contribution of the Laity 

In scanning the records of the home mission enter- 
prise, the reader cannot help but be impressed with the 
large contribution of the lay person. In the last thirty years 
those active in assuming the responsibility of mission pro- 
jects have been young couples, many of them graduates of 
Bible schools, Bible institutes, or a Bible college. In British 
Columbia, for an example, as mission projects approached 
church status, the conference arranged for the ordination 
of these Christian worker couples. On the other hand, the 
Doukhobors of that province have little respect for the 
preacher who spends his full time in the pastoral ministry, 
so that the missionary there found it advisable to be em- 
ployed in milk delivery for a local dairy. 

Especially impressive is the contribution of single ladies 
in the outreach program of the churches in the homeland. 
Very early in the history of the city mission at Minneapolis, 
single ladies were giving of their time voluntarily in house- 
to-house calls, women’s work and women’s club work. Al- 
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though a missionary couple would be stationed in these 
places, the wife was frequently occupied with responsibil- 
ities in the home so that it appeared advisable to add single 
ladies to the staff. Sarah Balzer, a teacher at the Indian 
reservation, is mentioned frequently as reporting to the 
Central District Conference. Women such as Zelma Loh- 
renz at Wichita, Kansas, and Elsie Friesen at Sunset Gardens 
Church in Fresno, have initiated children’s work which 
later grew into established churches. 

The strong support and contribution made by young 
people in the mission outreach must not go unnoticed. In 
Canada, the volunteers for summer vacation Bible school 
were largely teen-agers and almost always students. Young 
people played an important part in the organization of the 
Western Children’s Mission. In some parts (e.g., Pacific 
District, Manitoba ) the mission boards in recent years have 
operated a summer student program which enables a few 
students of college age to spend the summer assisting newer 
churches with visitation, youth rallies, etc. 

That the implementation of the outreach program has 
been made possible by the laity of the churches in the 
past can be regarded as an extremely favorable development. 

Recent Acceleration of Homeland Outreach 

So large and diversified is the current outreach by 
local churches, district and provincial conferences, that it is 
impossible to give comprehensive statistics as to the current 
status. However, if one restricts himself to the so-called 
home missions movement, as developed and extended by the 
regional conferences, one concludes that the missionary ac- 
tivity, much accelerated in the last thirty years, is, to say 
the least, extensive. 

In 1957 the district committees of home missions in 
Canada and in the United States met for consultation. The 
secretary wrote: “It moved our hearts to see how great a 
task and responsibility the Lord has seen fit to place upon 
the home mission projects of our conference. Although the 
work may seem relatively small and insignificant when 
viewed from a local perspective, yet on general conference 
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basis it is overwhelming to visualize the vastness of its 
outreach.” 1 ' At that time there were a total of fifty-one full- 
time workers with a total annual budget of $240,500. 

When these statistics are placed alongside the situation 
of 1930, there might be justification for the term, “vastness 
of outreach.” For in 1930 the home mission outreach in 
North America was largely centered in the Post Oak mission 
in Oklahoma and the Minneapolis and Winnipeg city mis- 
sions. The total number of full-time workers in these three 
projects, plus the Los Angeles city mission, was less than 
ten; and the operating budget, including salaries and op- 
erating costs, was less than $12,000. In 1965 however there 
were 80 projects, 80 to 90 workers, and a total annual bud- 
get of $378,000. (See appendix G, page 404) 

The accelerated pace of home mission activity is es- 
pecially remarkable in that the present ministry is not the 
result of an even growth during the seventy years since 
1894, but the consequence of a sudden spurt of activity 
within the last thirty years. 

One might cite several reasons for the slow growth of 
home mission outreach in the period between 1870 and 
1930. The establishment of the pioneers was a time-con- 
suming matter. Settlements were largely rural; transportation 
was slow compared to modern modes of travel; the at- 
tention of the church and conference leaders was riveted 
upon existing, struggling groups of believers in different 
parts of the country. To these, the conference sent itinerant 
preachers. Energies were necessarily concentrated on build- 
ing local congregations and in reaching the unsaved within 
the larger church family. Furthermore, the expansion of the 
foreign mission activities in the years 1900-1950 captured 
the interest and tapped the resources of local church groups 
and of the entire conference. Perhaps the high enthusiasm 
for mission activity abroad gave the constituency a feeling 
of meeting its obligations spiritually at home. Perhaps too, 
the economic situation, especially the depression in the 
1930’s, stifled the attempt of strenuous missions at home. 

It may be that the recent acceleration of missionary 
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work at home is the result of the foreign mission emphasis 
of the past. Eventually it must be recognized as inconsistent 
to interpret the Great Commission as requiring sacrifice and 
evangelism in other continents, while neglecting the im- 
mediate world of a church community in its rural or urban 
setting at home. Quite likely the increased contact of pro- 
fessional persons and non-Christians in an urban society 
has created a vision of the spiritual need which exists at 
home. One may expect that acceleration will continue in 
view of such emphases as the Decade of Enlargement, which 
was initiated in the United States in 1965. The challenge 
to these churches is to double in a decade. It is surely the 
hope of every mission-minded church member that the 
church at home will not move upon a treadmill of fruitless 
activity, but face its responsibility and see spiritual fruit 
born out of dynamic witness. 

The Shift in Initiative 

The pattern of growth in the church’s mission at home 
indicates that the initiative for systematic evangelism has 
shifted from the individual to the corporate body. Although 
the 1894 conference body was burdened for the mission of 
the church at home, concrete action at Post Oak came only 
after a brother had volunteered his service as a missionary. 
Similarly the city mission approach came quite unplanned. 
From a human standpoint the conference fell into it almost 
accidentally. A report was given of the need and of a 
ministry already in progress. No search for personnel was 
necessary: these were already at work. The conference then 
underwrote the expenses. Similarly in Minneapolis, when 
the city missionary mentioned the extensive voluntary mini- 
stry of one of the single ladies, the convention in response 
decided to assume partial financial support. In the Pacific 
District the ministry at Los Angeles became a conference 
ministry after certain brethren called attention to the Lord’s 
blessing upon the service and program conducted by A. W. 
Friesen in that city. There was little search for opportunity; 
rather a spontaneous reaction to opportunity. 
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With the acceleration of activity by churches and con- 
ference in seeking to fulfill their mission at home, it has 
become necessary to select the type of project to which the 
conference body gives its support. Responsibility for this 
selection is now given to a conference board. But the board 
undertakes more than to evaluate the merits of sprouting 
projects. Surveying possible areas, boards take the initiative 
in opening a ministry in a community. Guidelines for se- 
lection of a field have been developed by most boards. 
Present procedure allows for more long-range strategy-type 
planning. Formerly opportunities seemed to present them- 
selves; now search is made for the most promising op- 
portunities. 

Whether sole board initiative is altogether wholesome 
can be questioned. The constituency, with less voice in the 
matter, is in danger of becoming less interested. Perhaps 
to avoid disinterest, transfer of the responsibility for initia- 
tive is occasionally urged upon local churches. The Central 
District adopted a recommendation by its Home Mission 
Board in 1956 “that wherever possible the individual church 
or churches take initiative in establishing new churches.”' 8 

Such a procedure would mean that no longer would 
there be the comfort of geographical and cultural distance 
for participating churches. In the initial period the out- 
reach— to nationality groups, to poverty victims, and to 
children— involved the local congregation only in arm’s 
length fashion. The Indian reservations were removed from 
the mainstream of church and conference life by their cul- 
ture. So were the Latin-speaking people in South Texas. 
The children’s missions left the conference untouched by 
any need for internal adjustments. 

Now, should the churches take initiative, the geograph- 
ical and cultural distance would at once be narrowed. 
Through the years the culture of all nationality groups in 
North America has become less well-marked as a process 
of mass cultural assimilation has taken place. More and 
more, the term “outsider” refers to someone outside the 
kingdom of God rather than to someone outside a Men- 
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nonite culture. Whatever “safety” there might have been 
for Mennonite Brethren to be remote from the center of 
homeland mission activity will give way should local 
churches assume the initiative for outreach. 

The Change in Direction 

The objective of evangelistic activity outside the local 
church has not always been focused on the rapid establish- 
ment of churches. Initially, the conference purpose was to 
establish missions. 

The dominating concept in the first years was the 
concept of a mission station and all that this involved: a 
dependent position by the people upon the mission, and a 
similar dependent position by the mission on the conference. 
It may be that the very nature of the people among whom 
first mission activity was undertaken necessitated this ap- 
proach. The economic condition of the Indians, for example, 
made financial support for the Christian worker from the 
Indians unlikely. The missionary was expected to provide 
motivation and was responsible for much of the routine 
activity. The Christian worker at Lawton, Oklahoma, re- 
ported to the conference in 1945 that on Sundays he left 
the station at daybreak by truck to travel about 100 miles 
before the morning service to bring in the members of the 
congregation. The day ended at 1:00 a.m. when the worker 
returned from delivering his parishioners to their homes. 
That same year the pastor and his wife administered med- 
ical aid to 109 patients. 19 Such services were an expected 
part of the work of a mission. Relief services were often 
administered in the city missions. The mission-post concept 
rather than the church concept prevailed also because of 
the transient type of people to whom the workers ministered. 
Thus, while the Southern District (U. S. A.) recommended 
in 1936 that the mission in Minneapolis strive for organiza- 
tion approaching church status, 20 the difficulty in imple- 
menting this recommendation was highlighted in the work- 
er’s report when he observed that since theirs was the 
“darker” part of the city, new converts soon moved to 
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another quarter of the city. 21 Obviously a church would 
require the stability of residence of its members. Conditions 
in Los Angeles were similar, so that it was reported in 1933: 
“The field is difficult, not suitable for the establishment 
of a church but it is a mission field.” 22 Quite obviously, too, 
the ministry to children, prominent in the late thirties, 
was not conducive to the establishment of churches but 
kept alive the mission station concept. 

The church concept, however, forced itself upon the 
attention of the supporting constituency. How were new 
converts to be treated? What was their status? In 1955 this 
question was posed at the Central District Conference: 
“What to do with new converts at the Pine Ridge mis- 
sion?” 23 The obvious answer— organize a church— could not 
be postponed much longer. 

Over the years, therefore, the viewpoint has changed. 
Formerly the Christian workers were known as mission- 
aries. Today they are referred to as pastors. This change in 
vocabulary is the result of a different outlook. The objective 
now is not the continuous support in subsidy of mission 
stations, but help by the constituency toward the formation 
of churches. In one province fifteen of the seventeen groups 
administered under the home mission board are organized 
churches. 24 

Of all the changes listed above, the last mentioned 
may well be the most significant for it specifies the current 
philosophy of outreach activities. The objective of making 
converts and establishing functioning churches has made 
for a shift in method, personnel, type of missionary out- 
reach and type of people among whom mission activity is 
carried on. This shift requires a new orientation and con- 
fronts the Mennonite Brethren with a fresh series of issues. 

III. An Assessment of Issues 

Turning from analysis and appraisal to a look into the 
future, one may identify a number of issues to which the 
Mennonite Brethren Church must address itself as it faces 
its mission at home. 
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The Issue of Priority: 

No Christian would dispute the fact that the church 
has a mandate from the Lord Himself to make the Gospel 
known at home. But the church’s mission is not limited to 
evangelization in the homeland. The church is called to 
bring to maturity those who are believers. N'or can the 
church forget that her Lord’s commission makes mention 
of the ends of the world. Since there are limited resources 
available, the church must determine to what degree its 
efforts are to be concentrated on homeland outreach, on 
education or nurture, and on foreign missions. 

What place should be given to the church’s ministry 
at home? Sometimes the question has pitted evangelism 
against education. In terms of priority it appeal’s that the 
answer of past generations has been on education. Bible 
schools were established in several Canadian provinces. Lib- 
eral arts colleges and a seminary were opened. Education 
and evangelism need not be divorced, however. The Bible 
school movement has given impetus to home mission activity 
as in the case of the Western Children’s Mission which 
owes its existence to interest generated at the Bethany 
Bible School in Saskatchewan. While an answer to the 
question of balance of evangelism and education is best 
answered by a both/ and approach, the degree of emphasis 
requires constant evaluation. 

Similarly the relation of homeland outreach to foreign 
land outreach requires study, lest energetic pursuit of for- 
eign mission bring about the neglect of homeland outreach 
or vice versa. Presently there are approximately eighty full- 
time workers under the home mission program in North 
America with a total annual home mission budget of $378,- 
000. This compares to a personnel force of more than two 
hundred in foreign missions and an annual budget of $854,- 
000. Nor should home mission and foreign missions be 
thought of as antithetical. The chairman of a home mission 
committee of one of the districts noted in his statement 
to the conference that the foreign mission board hesitated 
to send out more workers because churches at home are 
not able to carry the load but added: “Then we realize 
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that the only way out is to strengthen the home base and 
to have more and stronger churches.” 25 Not infrequently 
the experience of personnel at the home base leads to the 
consideration of activity and missions abroad. In the annals 
of British Columbia home mission work, one may select 
the years 1943-45 and find persons such as A. j. Esau, 
Sylvester Dirks, Frieda Neufeld, J. A. Loewen, Henry 
Bracks— all of whom have since been engaged in mission 
activity abroad. 26 

Impetus to homeland outreach has been given to the 
churches in the United States through the adoption of a 
Decade of Enlargement emphasis. In view of the slow 
growth of church membership in North America (in the 
21-year period prior to 1960 the membership increased from 
14,214 to 25,528 ) , such an emphasis is warranted. However, 
the relative expenditure of energy in homeland outreach 
compared to foreign mission activity will require constant 
scrutiny lest one is emphasized at the expense of the other. 

The Issue of Strategy 

Having determined the place that homeland outreach 
activity is to have in the overall ministry of the church, 
a further issue still awaits discussion and resolution. Where 
in the homeland is the outreach to be concentrated? Among 
nationality groups as in the past? In the skidrow section 
of the modern city? Among the people of lower economic 
status? Or should consideration be given to the sprawling 
suburban areas with their middle-class population? Should 
the inner city be the mission field of the churches at 
home? And what of the student population on university 
campuses? Other denominations have attempted a ministry 
to this segment of the population, but the Mennonite Breth- 
ren have not bought up the opportunities in the student 
world. If a small denomination cannot reach every segment 
of the population, it must then make a decision as to which 
segment it will reach. 

A further question of strategy concerns method. Colon- 
ization evangelism and kindergarten programs are creative 
attempts to face the mission of the church at home. Recog- 
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nition of the specialized ministry of church extension and 
new church building may lead to the training of men in our 
colleges and seminaries who have skills in founding new 
churches. In this undertaking, is it essential that there be 
a nucleus of Mennonite Brethren families or of interested 
Christians before work is begun? Whether the haphazard 
approaches of the past will succeed in the coming generation 
is extremely doubtful. To think of strategy is not to rule 
out the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Rather, it is to place 
oneself in a position to enter new areas with new methods 
as He directs. As the wind blows where it lists, so the Spirit 
moves in liberty and freshness. 

Basic to the question of strategy is the question of 
goal. If the church rather than a mission station is the 
general goal of outreach at home, then one must still ask, 
are there exceptions? If a mission is undertaken among 
students, is the forming of a church desirable? If the mini- 
stry is to the poverty victims of our society, is the establish- 
ment of an indigenous church a realistic goal? Should a 
ministry to children be bypassed simply because child con- 
verts cannot be organized into churches? When a church 
is established, should it be known as a community church 
or as a Mennonite Brethren church? Or does it matter? 
It will not do to generalize that the mission of the church 
is to win converts and bring these to maturity. The orienta- 
tation and context in which this ministry is performed is 
of great importance. Wherever the church undertakes a 
mission, the question of goal and strategy must be defined. 

Of importance in this discussion is the role of the 
local church. Is it not time that the churches, especially 
in the urban areas, face the opportunity of gospel out- 
reach in their immediate neighborhood? Are new converts 
to be found only on some Indian reservation or among 
children miles removed from the local church, or is the 
witness of Christian laymen in business and in the pro- 
fessional world not to result in people brought into the 
kingdom of God and into the local church? It has been said 
that “our churches are not and have never been particularly 
effective centers of evangelistic outreach.” 2 ’ Such a state- 
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ment could not be made of New Testament churches, Thes- 
salonica for example. It is time that the local church recog- 
nize that its mission cannot be fulfilled only by projecting 
a long-distance gospel missile, but that a simple strategy 
calls for penetration of its own community with the Gospel. 

The Issue of Assimilation 

Proclamation of the Gospel makes possible the turning 
of men from darkness to light. Converts are members of 
the body of Christ. Their place in the local congregation, 
however, is sometimes problematic. The difficulty, referred 
to by one writer as the “central problem,’” 8 can be described 
by the word “integration” or “assimilation.” 

The Mennonite Brethren Church represents a cultural 
group with a particular European tradition. Isolation has 
been possible in the past, but it is not possible, nor even 
desirable, when the church in its modern urban setting 
shares the Gospel with people in the community. Assimila- 
tion of converts may be a problem because of language 
barrier, cultural deviation, a cliquish attitude, intolerance of 
immaturity, or fear of change. But basic is the problem of 
pride and lovelessness— both quite unchristian, immature 
and unbecoming to congregations that profess a concern 
for the salvation of others. A certain self-consciousness and 
an apologetic attitude on the part of ministers and mem- 
bers adds to the difficulty of fully accepting and integrating 
new members of other than Mennonite background into the 
church family. Because the new convert faces an unfa- 
miliar community and harbors certain expectations, it is 
not surprising that he has some difficulty in establishing 
himself in the new church society. All do well to remember, 
“The church is not really the church until it can express 
its true nature by extending the full expression of brother- 
hood to persons who are ever-so-recent in their commitment 
to Christ.”’ 8 

The problem of assimilation is not limited to established 
Mennonite Brethren churches whose outreach activities 
place them in contact with different peoples. Much mission 
activity has been carried on miles removed from established 
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churches. This means that the Mennonite Brethren back- 
ground nucleus in these new churches is often small or 
even non-existent. Consequently the character of these 
churches has a homogeneity of its own that may differ 
from the homogeneity of older Mennonite Brethren church- 
es. The issue of assimilation extends then not only to in- 
dividual converts but to entire congregations. These, despite 
a debt of origin to the Mennonite Brethren conference, 
are occasionally loosely related to that conference. To cite 
but one complaint: missionaries, so say these newly es- 
tablished churches, bypass them on their visits to the 
churches. The problem of assimilation and integration will 
no doubt be a continuing problem of the church as it 
faces its mission at home. 

The Issue of Resources 

The church’s mission is a spiritual mission. Its resources 
are primarily spiritual. The Holy Spirit is the power by 
which men see their sinful condition and are born again. 
The Holy Spirit is also the energizing force upon those who 
proclaim the Word. Very strategic is Christ’s word to His 
disciples as he left them to carry forward the mission of 
the church at home and abroad: “But ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
in Samaria and unto the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts 
1:8). The church dare not proceed apart from the Holy 
Spirit, for “the Holy Spirit is the Baptizer of the church 
unto witness-bearing.” 30 

It is not by human might nor by organizational power 
that the work of God is accomplished. The constant danger, 
however, is for the church to substitute organization and 
institutionalism for true spiritual power. “The mark of the 
true church is always the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit,” 31 not the clever promotional schemes which charac- 
terize the practices of the world. This issue of spiritual 
resources, while in practice relegated to the secondary cate- 
gory, is nevertheless of primary consideration. Constant 
vigilance is necessary lest, in facing the mission of the 
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church, it be done in the arm of the flesh. The words from 
a Mennonite evangelist stress the point in succinct fashion: 
"The Christian church must be Christ-centered for perfec- 
tion, Bible-centered for permanence, and Spirit-centered 
for power .” 32 

The issue of resources is from another viewpoint the 
question of personnel. Thinking of the church’s mission as 
consisting chiefly of planting other churches through evan- 
gelism and nurture, one is immediately confronted with the 
need for pastor-teachers. Yet insistence on specialization 
poses dangers also. Can the layman not devote his one 
or two spare weeks a year to the church’s mission? Shall 
the student who offers his summer months be refused? 
Cannot people of retirement age who, robust in health and 
often energetic and willing, be usefully employed in the 
kingdom of God? Though the demand for the professional 
minister will no doubt increase and while it must receive 
immediate and careful attention, the layman’s role must 
not be ignored. 

Financial resources are perennially an issue in many 
phases of the church’s outreach. In the first years of the 
Mennonite Brethren Church occasional offerings, often at 
the time of harvest-thanksgiving festivals, were earmarked 
for the church’s mission at home. As the work expanded 
and the budgets climbed, experimentation has been made 
with endowment plans, soliciting the church’s contribution 
through assessment, and incentive plans (e.g., “Church 
Builders” in Southern District, “Enlargement Volunteer” in 
the Pacific District). There are those who assert that Chris- 
tians have the money and that stewardship education can 
hold a partial solution to the question of finance. 

Our perspective, however, must not be distorted. More 
important than either personnel or finances, indeed a key 
to both, is the dynamic of the Spirit of God. 

The Issue of Communication 

The mission of the church centers in sharing the good 
news about Jesus Christ. As the people of the church fan 
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out in their particular world and confront men and women 
with God’s claim on their lives, they are reaching out for 
better ways of telling their story. In facing a generation 
which, though civilized, lacks an understanding of basic 
biblical concepts, the Christian cannot resort to cliches 
and technical phrases because these expressions do not nec- 
essarily bring understanding. In short, “the issue of our day 
is the issue of communicating to a pagan and post-Christian 
world; a world which has heard a language and relegated 
it to the four walls of the church; a world which will only 
hear that language again if it can come with a freshness, 
a stimulus, a shining sparkle .” 33 

The issue of communication has another dimension, 
that of contact between the constituency and the mission 
frontier. Initially, the “missionaries” reported to the dele- 
gates at the convention. Since the churches were not always 
well informed, the city missionary was urged to visit the 
established churches if possible so that interest in the 
church’s mission at home might be maintained. Since then, 
administration has been assigned to boards. These boards 
are in the position of a middle man and stand between 
the constituency and the mission frontier. Communication 
problems are intensified. Misunderstandings occasionally 
arise between the board and the mission-pastor. Nor do 
boards find it easy to convey the missionary burden to the 
supporting constituency through periodic leaflets ( e.g., Spot- 
light , Southern District; New Horizon, Pacific District; Wes- 
tern Challenge, British Columbia; and The Challenger, Sas- 
katchewan). Some boards have executive secretaries or 
field directors. A large portion of their task is communica- 
tion: board policies to workers, and frontier problems, chal- 
lenges and achievements to the churches of the constituency. 

Well worth examining is the flow of communication 
between the ten or more home mission boards, all of whom 
are attempting similar tasks, though in various geographical 
regions of our continent. Surely efficiency and effectiveness 
could be increased through the exchange of information on 
financing, policies, and promotional materials. So far little 
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more than informal meeting of boards has been attempted 
periodically. Perhaps some organizational restructuring 
would give opportunity for consultation. 


Furthermore, our brotherhood could benefit from the 
experience of other evangelical groups, some of which have 
longer experience than we in presenting the Gospel in the 
homeland. Might it be the part of wisdom to move into 
dialogue with these denominations in exploring philosophy 
and methodology of outreach? Can evangelicals not benefit 
much by keeping communication channels open among 
them? 


Wherever there is vision, life and activity, there is 
change; and wherever there is change, there are issues that 
must be met. The Mennonite Brethren Church in facing its 
mission at home will of necessity weigh the priority of that 
mission, the strategy best suited to fulfill that mission, the 
questions of assimilation which grow out of fulfilling the 
mission, the issues of resources necessary to carry forward 
its mission, and the recurring problem of communication. 

The issues are not without grave complications. But 
the church need not be disheartened. Within it, as its head, 
is One who has promised, “I will build my church.” Nor 
can obstacles forever halt its progress. The past testifies to 
the blessings of the Lord. The future, though unknown to 
us, is not unknown to Him. Obedience to her Lord may 
lead the church into adventuresome ways. But whatever 
these ways, they will not bypass the world of the next door, 
for the mandate by the Lord of the church calls for the 
mission of the church to begin at home. 
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12. Institutional Education and the 
Mission of the Church 


—George G. Konrad* 


I. Education and Mission 
The Mission of the Church 

From the beginning of the Christian church, education and 
mission have been integrally related. The King James version 
of the Great Commission has frequently provided motivation 
and directive: “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost: Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you” (Matt. 28:19-20a). 

Nature and mission are also closely allied. Thus emer- 
ging Christian education of the last decades has found it 
necessary to pursue a much more explicit definition of the 
church in order to understand its own function. It is now 
generally recognized that the theological perspective, in- 
cluding especially an understanding of the nature and mis- 
sion of the church, provides the foundation of Christian 
education. 

Much confusion and uncertainty in theological schools today seems 
to be due to lack of clarity about the community— the church; about 
its form and matter, its relations and composition. Without a defini- 
tion of church it is impossible to define adequately the work of the 
ministry for which the school is to prepare its students . 1 

Ideally the mission of the church can be expressed in 
terms of an increase of God’s love among all men (evan- 
gelism) and the building up of the church, the nurture of 
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the inner, spiritual life. This mission will then manifest 
itself in various functions such as worship, preaching, teach- 
ing, shepherding, evangelism, stewardship and reform . 2 

Mission and Education 

A closer reflection of the nature and purpose of Chris- 
tian education reveals that these are basically similar to 
those of the Church. Christian education has been defined 
as “the process of guiding and educating persons toward 
Christlike changes through an educative and redemptive 
growth which meets their needs and is based upon relation- 
ship experiences with God and a Spirit-imbued community 
of individuals .” 3 A statement of objective which more specifi- 
cally takes into account the evangelical posture, aims 

to help persons become aware of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
respond to him in a personal commitment of faith, strive to follow 
him in the full meaning of Christian discipleship, live in conscious 
recognition of the guidance and power of the Holy Spirit, and grow 
toward the goal of Christian maturity . 4 

Christian education occurs within the fellowship of be- 
lievers; it functions in a personal, experiential relationship 
with God; it has Christ-likeness as its goal. Provision is 
made for evangelism as well as for Christian growth. The 
obligation toward the world is constantly kept in mind. All 
these are in close harmony with the nature and mission of 
the church. 

Thus it can be stated that Christian education shares 
in the general objective of the church, and hence in its 
mission. Conversely, it is also integrally related to the 
nature of the church. 

Teaching (or education) belongs to the essence of the Church and 
a church that neglects this function of teaching has lost something 
that is indispensable to its nature as a church. It is a defective 
church if it is lacking at this point, just as a church in which the 
gospel ceases to be preached in its purity or a church in which the 
sacraments cease to be rightly administered is a defective church . 5 

In a functional view of the mission of the church, ed- 
ucation or teaching appears as one of several functions, 
along with worship, preaching, etc. But from an essential 
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view, education must be viewed as basic to the very essence 
of the church and appeals in all the functions. It is true, 
as Graves says, that “every action of a congregation has 
educational consequences .” 6 Worship is contingent on a 
knowledge of God which can be achieved only through 
some educational effort leading to the appropriate experi- 
ence of God. Preaching or proclamation, insofar as it deals 
with the facts of the Gospel, has a decided element of 
teaching. Shepherding or ministering can be accomplished 
only on the premise of an understanding of the need in 
terms of relevant biblical teaching. Education is essential 
to evangelism since a commitment to faith in Christ has 
knowledge and understanding as its precedent. The com- 
pelling conclusion is that teaching is essential to the nature 
of the church. 

The historical evidence would, therefore, argue convincingly for the 
conclusion that there is some inherent reason in the nature of the 
church for the church’s continuous concern for learning. This inherent 
reason is the nature of the church’s proclamation. It makes “truth- 
claims” regarding events and persons, regarding the meaning of those 
events and the teachings of those persons, which in turn involve 
interpretations of God’s intention and purpose for man and the 
world, all of which the church maintains are relevant to an adequate 
understanding of man and of the world in which he lives . 1 

II. Institutional Education 
Agencies and Institutions 

In the concern for the accomplishment of its mission, 
each local church, as participant of the true nature of the 
universal church, establishes ways and means for the reali- 
zation of its objective. It provides for worship, promotes 
evangelism, initiates preaching and organizes for education. 
Carefully structured teaching-learning settings are provid- 
ed. Different emphases and age groups are highlighted in 
Sunday school, weekday Bible study, club work, men’s and 
women’s organizations. As an institution the local church 
is responsible for the accomplishment of the mission of the 
church within its own constituency. As needs recur and new 
ones emerge, additional opportunities for education are in- 
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stituted. Each organization clearly contributes to the 
achievement of the mission of the church. 

Institutions make their appearance when, for various 
reasons, the local church finds itself unable to attain its 
mission in some specific area. This has been particularly 
the case with respect to Christian education. Smaller groups 
of churches, whole denominations, or even individuals who 
are cognizant of a particular need, have taken it upon them- 
selves to bring educational institutions into being. Hence, 
within our own denomination we have witnessed the birth 
and growth of Christian academies (high schools), Bible 
institutes, the Bible college, Christian liberal arts colleges 
and the seminary. Although each may serve a unique func- 
tion, all essentially participate in the nature of the church 
and have been brought into existence in order to accomplish 
its mission. Therefore, the Christian legitimacy of any ed- 
ucational institution (and agency or organization) must 
be determined by the degree to which it participates in the 
essential nature and mission of the church. As organizations 
within the local church, so also Christian institutions are 
an attempt on the part of the church to be faithful to its 
mission. The church gives meaning and purpose to such 
educational institutions. 

At this point, the question naturally arises concerning 
the institutions for educational purposes within our own 
denomination. Are they essentially identified with the mis- 
sion of the church? Six specific imperatives have been ident- 
ified by Gaebelein to enable us to determine such a re- 
lationship . 8 The first is that a Christian educational in- 
stitution must be built upon a thoroughgoing Christian 
philosophy of education. Such a position demands a super- 
natural orientation based on the revelation of God through 
Jesus Christ, on the creation by God of the universe, and 
on the restoration of man through the regenerative power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

A Christian school must also have a faculty thoroughly 
committed to its distinctive philosophy. Christian idealism 
has constantly reaffirmed the importance of the role of the 
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teacher. Agnostics and atheists cannot possibly identify 
with a Christian school. Our schools must consistently main- 
tain: “No Christian education without Christian teachers.” 9 

Another criterion refers to curriculum, which must 
be Christ-centered. This is basic to a Christian philosophy 
of education. Since Christ is the Truth (John 14:6), ail 
truth must find its ultimate meaning in Him. Every Chris- 
tian teacher bears the onus to relate his particular subject 
area to absolute Truth. 

A Christian school must also have a student body that 
will actively support its philosophy and aims. The total 
school environment takes on a certain organic nature and is 
unquestionably educative and hence, the prevailing campus 
atmosphere must breathe Christianity. This is not to say 
that no room should be left for the evangelistic function. 
A sound balance between evangelism and Christian nurture 
should be constantly maintained, but “it is axiomatic that 
student opinion must support Christian education; no fac- 
ulty is strong enough by itself to impose spiritual standards 
upon a group of young people.” 10 

The two aspects of Christian education— the required 
and voluntary— must be recognized by the Christian school. 
The current educational mood indicates a move away from 
the complete curriculum freedom of students and a return 
to the requirement of certain core or prescribed subjects. 
Christian education dare not remain delinquent in this re- 
spect. Unless our schools make Christian education central, 
they can hardly qualify for the designation. Certainly re- 
quired chapel attendance, basic religious subjects, and par- 
ticipation in service opportunities is not asking too much. 

A Christian educational institution must actually do 
the truth through applying the Christian ethic in all its 
relationships. This speaks of the practical application of 
Christian principles in the life of the institution itself— 
finances, discipline, athletics, public relations, admission- 
all must submit to the Lordship of Christ. Then, indeed, 
we will have Christian institutions that verily partake of 
the nature and mission of the church. 
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Undergraduate Theological Programs 

History of Bible Institutes and Bible College 

The Bible school movement had its origin in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Nyack Missionary Col- 
lege ( 1880 ) and Moody Bible Institute ( 1886 ) were the 
pioneers. Numerous other similar schools appeared in the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. How- 
ever, the period from 1931 to 1960 provided the greatest 
growth period. “In this thirty-year period, 73 per cent of 
the existing Bible colleges and institutes were establish- 
ed.”" The number of such schools in existence in the United 
States and Canada in 1961 was 234. 12 

The Mennonite Brethren Church in North America cur- 
rently has three Bible Institutes and one Bible College. All 
are located in Canada. Over a period of time, beginning 
with Herbert in 1913, a total of 21 Bible schools were 
established in Canada. The peak year was 1942 when 15 
were in existence. 13 The Bible college was established in 
Winnipeg in 1944. In tracing the history of Bible schools 
in the United States, D. Edmond Hiebert mentions three: 
Corn, Oklahoma, established in 1902, which has since be- 
come a Christian academy; Immanuel Bible School and 
Academy begun in Reedley in 1927, which currently also 
operates as an academy; and Pacific Bible Institute esta- 
blished at Fresno in 1944, which at present is an accredited 
four-year Christian liberal arts college. 14 Similar schools in 
which the Mennonite Brethren had a part also functioned 
at Mountain Lake, Minnesota; Lustre, Montana, and other 
places. 

Purpose and Objective 

Our primary concern is the reason for the origin and 
development of these schools. Does the underlying motive 
for their establishment arise from the mission of the church? 
A. B. Simpson, the founder of Nyack, envisioned multitudes 
of men and women trained for missionary service, espec- 
ially in the foreign field. 15 D. L. Moody wanted to prepare 
“gap men,” “men who are trained to fill the gap between 
the common people and the ministers.” 18 He saw a great 
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need for lay workers active in home visitation, Sunday 
school teaching and personal evangelism. Thus, the purpose 
of the earliest schools was “to prepare students for Christian 
ministries through a program of Biblical and practical 

■ • • »17 

traming. 

This twofold thrust in preparing both lay and “voca- 
tional” workers within and beyond the church is retained by 
the present Bible college-institute movement. J. B. Rhodes 
of Toronto Bible College succinctly summarizes this con- 
tribution: 

The Bible school movement makes a notable contribution to the life 
and work of the church by sending back into all churches as lay 
members young people who have been well grounded in the Bible, 
trained in practical methods of Christian service, able to render a 
very necessary and indeed indispensable ministry as lay workers and 
leaders. The Bible school movement also serves the church by 
sending back into the churches young men trained for the Christian 
ministry who “preach the word,” and whose lives are devoted to a 
Bible-centered, Bible-based, and Bible-honoring ministry. 18 

Such a purpose is also evident in the establishment of 
Mennonite Brethren schools. Speaking of the early Bible 
schools, A. H. Unruh says, “The basic purpose in the estab- 
lishment of these schools was to supply the churches with 
members who possessed a thorough Bible knowledge, from 
whom suitable workers could be chosen.” 18 These “workers” 
were specifically the preachers and leaders in the local 
churches. Eventually, a shift was made to prepare teachers 
for the Sunday school. A distinct threefold emphasis is 
evidenced in the work of our Bible institutes: Bible know- 
ledge, spiritual growth and commitment, and Christian ser- 
vice. All three are reflected in the objectives of the Winkler 
Bible School: 

1. to teach the Bible as God’s Word to us; 

2. to encourage commitment to Christ and a consistent life of 
discipleship; 

3. to promote expression of this commitment through a Christian 
service program while in Bible School; 

4. to impress the student with a deep sense of his mission in a 
personal soul-winning and world evangelism at home and abroad. 20 

Bible institute growth brought with it the need for 
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increasing numbers of trained instructors. Rising academic 
standards and achievement, along with the growing con- 
cept of the “vocational pastorate,” have contributed to the 
need for a higher institution of learning. As a result, the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College was established in Win- 
nipeg in 1944. From the outset, this school directed its 
efforts to the preparation of vocational Christian workers. 
A current catalog states: 

The Mennonite Brethren Bible College seeks to provide opportunity 
for earnest young men and women to prepare for service in the 
Kingdom of God as ministers, teachers, missionaries, choir leaders 
and other ministries . 21 

Increasingly, however, it is becoming more difficult to 
maintain the indicated distinction in purpose. Although both 
the Bible institute and Bible college are considered terminal 
preparation for the lay Christians, neither is ordinarily con- 
sidered terminal for the vocational Christian worker. Perhaps 
the distinction is more in the nature of the curriculum rather 
than in objective. Gaebelein identifies three institutional 
categories: “the subcollege group of Bible schools; the in- 
stitute group offering diploma courses on the college aca- 
demic level; and the Bible-college group offering courses 
leading to recognized baccalaureate degrees.””’ Usually the 
general education offered in the Bible college group is con- 
siderably more extensive than that provided in the Bible 
institutes or Bible schools. 

In a very unique manner the Bible-institute-college 
group has remained closely identified with the nature and 
mission of the church. Some of the distinctive characteristics 
of these schools are: (1) a basic evangelical orientation; 
(2) a strong emphasis on Christian service and practical 
training; (3) a prominent place given to the study of the 
English Bible; (4) a unique missionary emphasis; and (5) 
a consistent stress upon spiritual maturity and involvement 
in the work of the church. 

The Bible institutes and college are not remaining un- 
challenged in the current educational structure, even within 
the framework of the Mennonite Brethren Church. This 
movement in its present form, has never really flourished 
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in the churches of the United States Conference. The num- 
ber of Bible institutes in Canada has been drastically re- 
duced. The Bible college has increasingly emphasized ac- 
creditation of liberal arts subjects and has recently intro- 
duced a seminary department. 

Yet the evident contribution of the Bible institutes and 
colleges remains unquestioned. Christian Life editors re- 
cently stated that “one of the most encouraging signs in 
Christian education today is the emergence of the Bible 
college.” 23 A survey of 10,138 graduates from 74 such schools 
covering a five-year period, showed them to occupy the 
following positions: pastors— 1,991; pastors’ wives— 1,060; 
foreign missionaries— 1,363; home missionaries— 656; teach- 
ers— 359; evangelists— 425; other forms of Christian work— 
1,521; taking further training— 569.* 1 

Undergraduate General Education Programs 

The Christian Academy 

At various times churches have also deemed it essential 
to enter into the area of general education. With rising 
academic standards and increasing vocational demands, it 
has become evident that the majority of young people will 
pursue a high school training. During these years, younger 
minds are still more malleable, and more persons can be 
reached than through Bible institutes. Hence Christian high 
schools (academies) have sprung up in various locations. 

Christian academies or day schools, as they are fre- 
quently called, are unique in emphasizing the right of 
the parent to determine the education to be obtained by 
the child. Such Christian parents insist that education should 
not be secular or non-theistic, but rather that it must be 
God-centered and Christ-honoring. This approach “stands 
opposed not only to all secular instruction but also to teach- 
ing that, though it may say much about God, fails to 
make Him central in and through Christ.” 25 

The objectives of the Christian high school are well 
stated in the constitution of Eden Christian College, a 
boarding-day high school operated by the Mennonite Breth-. 
ren Conference of Ontario: 
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1. direct unsaved students to a conversion experience; 

2. train the students in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; 

3. lay the foundation for a fruitful life of service in the kingdom 
of God; 

4. seek to preserve the spiritual heritage with which God has 
blessed our church; 

5. offer a course of studies in which scholarship and academic 
thoroughness are fostered in a truly Christian atmosphere. 26 

In contrast to the Bible institutes, the Christian high 
school places greater emphasis on evangelism in its own 
ranks. Usually the Evangelistic Week or Spiritual Life Week 
is prominent in the calendar. Personal spiritual develop- 
ment and preparation for service are fostered, as in the 
Bible institutes. Although direct Bible study has a note- 
worthy position, it must of necessity be limited, due to 
other academic requirements. Perhaps the academy makes 
its outstanding contribution in highlighting Christian values 
and ideals at a time when “basic decisions with reference 
to vocation, personal faith and church membership are 
being made.” 21 

The Christian Liberal Arts College 

Today the Mennonite Brethren Conference of the Unit- 
ed States can boast two fully accredited, four-year, liberal 
arts colleges— Tabor College in Hillsboro, Kansas, and Pa- 
cific College in Fresno, California. At the same time, a 
substantial portion of a college liberal arts program is of- 
fered in the Mennonite Brethren Bible College in Winnipeg, 
Canada, which is affiliated with Waterloo College in On- 
tario. Certainly in terms of financial involvement, at least, 
it must be stated that this constitutes our largest educational 
effort. 

Despite its phenomenal growth, however, college ed- 
ucation is plagued with uncertainty and aimlessness. “Never 
in the three centuries of the American college has there 
been more doubt about the meaning and content of higher 
education than now.” 28 This condition places an unpreceden- 
ted challenge on the church to relate the Christian college to 
its own nature and mission. Yet the history of this in- 
stitution is not overly encouraging. Although prior to 1850 
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most colleges were church-related, today only a small minor- 
ity of private colleges give more than superficial allegiance 
to the Christian Gospel . 29 

Can the Christian college claim legitimacy within the 
scope of the mission of the church? This depends on its 
relationship to Christ. 

All things considered, what counts most in making a college Christian 
is the loyalty of its administration, faculty, and student body to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Whatever its church allegiance, the evangelical 
college finds in the Word of God, both written and incarnate, the 
dynamic center of its life and work . 10 

Thus, the primary factor is not necessarily the Bible De- 
partment, although indeed this is significant, but rather 
the permeating Christian philosophy derived from the Word 
of God. This means that it must be Christian throughout. 
Eugene Peacock once stated that “the only reason for exis- 
tence of the church-related college is its distinctively Chris- 
tian character .” 31 Such a basic orientation is also advocated 
by Howard Lowry, president of the College of Wooster: 

The Christian college will be, therefore, a community existing around 
a group of learners, both teachers and students, who confess Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord. They are engaged in a serious 
search for the knowledge of God and His universe and His demands 
upon human life . 32 

Elton Trueblood adds that “A Christian college is one in 
which the Christian perspective is accepted openly, avow- 
edly, and unapologetically .” 33 

This multiplication of quotations will serve to under- 
score the fact that the Christian college stands or falls on 
the basis of its relationship to Christ and the Word. Herein 
it can find its unity and wholeness. This imparts to it the 
mission of the church and gives it meaning and purpose. 
Thus the school is essentially the arm of the church; it has 
its basis for existence in the church. “Therefore a university 
to be thoroughly Christian must maintain a vital relation- 
ship with the Christian church .”' 4 The Christian college is 
a means whereby the church seeks to realize its mission. 
In a very practical manner the college must constantly give 
account of itself to the church. Does it relate all knowledge 
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to Jesus Christ, the Truth? Does it seek the development of 
the mature man in Christ? Does it submit itself to the 
revelation of God? Does it perform the evangelistic function 
within its own ranks and in its larger constituency? These 
are elements of the mission of the church and hence must 
also characterize the Christian college. 

The Graduate Theological Seminary Program 

A significant development in Christian education is the 
establishment of the Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary 
in Fresno, California, and a seminary department at the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
The seminary is distinguished from the Bible institute and 
college in offering post-college education leading to the 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

The distinct function of the seminary is to train men 
and women for vocational ministries in the church. Although 
frequently its work has been specifically directed to the 
pastoral ministry, it also includes the preparation of mis- 
sionaries, Christian teachers, and other vocational workers. 
In addition, laymen, who have completed their college 
training, are coming to the seminary for specialized Bible 
and theological education. Summarily, it could be stated 
that the primary purpose of a theological seminary “is to 
guide the intellectual and spiritual growth of Christian min- 
isters and to search for a deeper knowledge of the truth 
about God as revealed in Jesus Christ and its implications 
for man and society .” 35 Segler refers to this aspect as “the 
increase of the student minister’s understanding of the 
Christian faith through instruction in biblical, historical, 
and theological expressions of the faith .” 36 But there is also 
the practical side, “the development of his behavioral skills 
necessary in ministerial practice .” 37 

Other functions can be ascribed to the seminary. H. 
Richard Niebuhr speaks of its purpose as an intellectual 
center of the church’s life . 38 This perspective insists that we 
must love God with the whole understanding and that the 
exercise of the intellect with respect to God and His reve- 
lation is a true expression of such love. Such thinking “is 
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directed toward God and man-bef ore-God as its objects and 
which is guided by the love of God and neighbor .” 39 Tn 
this function, the seminary exercises an intellectual love of 
God and neighbor. It is not, however, barren intellectualism, 
but a genuine investigation of revealed truth. 

Thinking may be truly worshipful, and theology is not only ancillary 
to other actions of the Church but is itself a primary action. Such a 
movement of the mind toward God and the neighbor-before-God is 
characteristic of the Church in all its parts but it is the first duty 
and central purpose of the theological school . 40 

As a center of the church’s intellectual life, the seminary 
must also serve the other activities of the church through 
the exercise of theoretical understanding . 41 The sacred duty 
descends upon this institution to constantly bring ail 
the services of the church under the judgment of the Word. 
According to James D. Smart, theology can be defined as 
“a discipline in which the church will mount the watchtower 
and scan its life and faith in all directions, in order to detect 
the presence of blindness, unbelief, unfaithfulness, and sin, 
and give warning before it is too late .” 42 Understood 
positively, this function was identified by Robert Nay- 
lor, president of Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, as “the cutting edge of theological education .” 43 
Where a genuine “intellectual love” is directed toward God 
and revealed Truth, and where a sincere, humble submis- 
sion of the church and its total life is constantly being 
made to the Word, there we must also look for leadership and 
directives for the mission of the church from the seminary, 
both theologically and practically. As a theological school, 
the seminary will emphatically declare “God and His re- 
lationship to the universe”, but it will also bring the life 
and work of the church under careful scrutiny in the light 
of the Word. From there it will blaze the trail in evangelism, 
preaching, education and mission. 

The seminary is not the church but its agency. It trains 
the vocational workers in the church after they have ex- 
perienced the distinct call into the ministry. Very practi- 
cally, then, the seminary is dependent on the churches, for 
the local church bears a major responsibility, namely in 
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“calling out the called.” Decreasing enrollments in semi- 
naries cannot be ascribed to an ineffective public relations 
program but to a certain lack of clarity in the teaching 
ministry of the church concerning the concept of the call 
and the challenge to vocational ministries. 

The close relationship of the seminary to the purpose 
and mission of the church has already been indicated. 
“Its motivation is that of the church .... Its membership 
consists of churchmen .... Its form is the form of the 
church .... Its purpose is the purposeofthe church .” 14 

III. The Educational Imperative 
Areas of Concern 

No account can be presumed of the numerous theoreti- 
cal or practical issues facing the churches with respect to 
their institutions. Some matters of concern bearing more 
directly on the relationship of the institutions to the nature 
and mission of the church will be identified. 

A primary concern is that we become more fully aware 
that all our educational institutions have been brought into 
existence by the church and exist for the sake of the church, 
not vice versa. The institution finds its raison d’etre in the 
church, not in itself; it is not the church, nor a church, but 
rather the church applying itself to a particular need or 
function. 

A further imperative is the recurring need to relate 
each institution to the total nature and mission of the 
church. As an arm of the church performing vital functions, 
each institution must clearly reflect this nature and purpose. 
Where it ceases to bear witness to its integral relationship 
to the church, it should cease to exist as a church institution. 
It might appear that the schools more concerned with gen- 
eral education, the academy and the liberal arts college, 
would be exposed to greater dangers at this point and, 
indeed, this may well be the case. However, the dangers 
are also present for the Bible institutes and colleges. Where 
the true nature of the church is no longer in evidence, a 
certain dead orthodoxy and leaden formalism may be re- 
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tained, but the mission may be weakened or destroyed 
altogether. 

Closely related is the question of financial support. If 
the institution expresses the nature and mission of the 
church, it stands to reason that is must be wholly a Christian 
or spiritual enterprise. We would abhor the use of non- 
church funds for the construction and development of local 
church programs or foreign mission efforts. Yet our colleges 
are increasingly resorting to the use of federal funds for 
various purposes. On this basis we must judge that these 
institutions are not as essentially the church as we presume 
them to be, or else out of practical necessity and by steward- 
ship default, we have decided that state support can be 
legitimately employed in performing the work of the king- 
dom of God. This issue must receive further clarification 
on the basis of theological implications. 

There is also the need for the integration and unity of 
the entire institutional program. Such wholeness must again 
be sought in a basic relationship to the mission of the 
church. This does not imply that there is no room for a 
variety of schools with divergent functions. But these must 
be clearly explicated for each institution in relation to the 
mission of the church. We must be the first to recognize 
the demand for Christian education on the different age 
levels. Practical considerations, however, will preclude the 
possibility of providing the entire gamut of educational 
needs in church-related institutions. Increasingly we will be 
faced with decisions concerning the selection and retention 
of those institutions which most clearly express the church’s 
mission. 

Teach or Perish 

History teaches us that the spiritual welfare and the 
dynamic influence of the church is closely related to its 
program of Christian education, both on the local and in- 
stitutional level. Where education becomes weak and basic- 
ally secular, the church degenerates into formalism and 
skepticism. James D. Murch has identified the educational 
imperative of the church with the words, “Teach or Perish.” 
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He states that: 

The church’s paramount need is to become aware of the changed 
world in which it functions. It must then reorient its educational 
function to the modem cultural situation in such a manner as to 
achieve more realistically and effectively its God-given purpose . . . . 
Christian education is one of the chief functions of the church .... 
In this crucial period in the history of the world, it is imperative that 
Christian-education leaders face the situation and take appropriate 
action." 

Perhaps as never before we are compelled to take 
spiritual cognizance of our educational institutions and their 
relationship to the nature and mission of the church. Their 
central focus must be Jesus Christ, their basic motivation 
and directive must arise from the Word and their supreme 
objective must be the glory of God and the advancement 
of His kingdom. Nothing less is worthy of the name Chris- 
tian and no churches can run the spiritual risk of estab- 
lishing institutions that are at variance with its basic nature 
or deviant from its mission. 
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PART III. Newer Dimensions 
of Mission 


13. A Reappraisal of Christianity’s 
Confrontation with Other Religions 


—Peter M. Hamm* 


Christianity is a missionary religion. As such, it has re- 
peatedly been in confrontation with the religions of the 
world. In Old Testament times Judaism preceded Chris- 
tianity in this confrontation by challenging the Baal wor- 
ship of her Canaanite neighbors. Early Christendom was 
marked by its clash with the state religion of Rome because 
of the requirement of emperor-worship, although otherwise 
Rome promoted the interchange of the mystery religions 
by its tolerance. In its sweep across Europe, Christianity 
encountered the paganism of the Teutons. Soon it entered 
into a formidable contest with Islam in the Near East. With 
the opening of the West and the exploration of Africa, 
Christianity came into further contact with highly develop- 
ed animistic beliefs. Resuming its worldwide spread with the 
European expansion to the East in post-Reformation days, 


“Peter M. Hamm is a Missionary Educator of the Mennonite Brethren 
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Christianity confronted anew Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism. 

In the latter half of the modern missionary era, the 
Mennonite Brethren Church joined the ranks of those Chris- 
tian witnesses engaged in the confrontation with world 
religions. Among the first major world religions to be con- 
fronted by the Mennonite Brethren witness was Hinduism. 
Following this witness to India came the confrontation with 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism in China. Islam yet 
awaits a serious confrontation by the Christian witness of 
the Mennonite Brethren Church. Thus, to confront a world 
religion is not a new dimension for Christianity nor for the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. 

The last decades have brought us into a new world, 
and this new world has thrust upon us new dimensions. In 
the face of recent advances made by major world religions, 
the current changing complex of Christianity with its theo- 
logical subtleties affecting the very nerve fiber of missions, 
the rampant secularism of our age, and the reevaluation of 
the role of the Mennonite Brethren witness as an evangelistic 
force of the church of Jesus Christ, a reappraisal of Chris- 
tianity’s confrontation with other religions is in place. There- 
fore, especially from the Mennonite Brethren theological 
stance, A new look at the religious frontier which faces 
today’s world, a reappraisal of the approach employed in 
a confrontation with a world religion, and a renewed dedi- 
cation to the exclusive message of Christianity in its actual 
confrontation become essential. 


I. The New Religious Frontier 
Necessitating Such a Reappraisal 

Whereas the individual forces comprising the present- 
day religious frontier may in themselves not be new, yet 
the convergence of a number of recurring religious move- 
ments constitutes a new thrust and, therefore, a new chal- 
lenge to Christianity. To effectively confront another re- 
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ligion, one must be cognizant of the whole religious frontier. 

First to be noted is the resurgence of world religions. 
Aside from the political and social struggles currently vying 
for attention, is a new arena of conflict, the conflict of 
religions; and we have merely entered the threshold of this 
age.’ Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam are making signif- 
icant advances. While nineteenth century Christianity was 
on the offensive, today, allegedly, Christianity is on the 
defensive. 2 Not only are there Christian missionaries in 
Asia today, but also Hindu, Buddhist, and Islamic mission- 
aides in Europe and America. Concerning the appeal of 
these Eastern religions. Max Warren warns that “we should 
realize that today the great ethic religions are presenting 
themselves to the mind of Europe as having a better claim 
than Christianity to meet the inner needs of Western man.” 2 
A closer look at these religions will demonstrate this claim. 

Resurgence of World Religions— Hinduism, Ruddhism, Islam 

Hinduism, for example, which was traditionally not a 
missionary religion, in the last half century especially has 
made a profound impact upon the West. Contemporary 
philosophers and historians are recognizing India’s unique 
contribution to a world philosophy. 4 The renaissance of 
Hinduism first became apparent to the world in 1893 at 
the World Parliament of Religions in Chicago, after which 
Swami Vivekananda, disciple of Ramakrishna and founder 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, whose ambition it was to make 
Hinduism aggressive, established Vedanta societies in the 
United States. Still flourishing, especially in Southern Cali- 
fornia, New York, and New England states, this movement 
has placed its literature in almost every public library. 2 
India’s chief contemporary exponent of Hinduism, her phi- 
losopher-statesman, President Sarvepelli Radhakrishnan, 
speaks with confidence of Hinduism’s superiority, princi- 
pally because of its insistence upon toleration. He avers, 
“That the Hindu solution to the problem of the conflict of 
religions is likely to be accepted in the future seems to 
me to be fairly certain.”” He convincingly offers many a 
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Westerner the soul-satisfying escape from all need for re- 
ligious decision. He maintains, “All roads if honestly fol- 
lowed lead to the summit. Exclusive claims are the only 
sin that man can commit.” 7 For this reason Hendrik Krae- 
mer concluded that many scholars and philosophically- 
minded people in the West are probably more drawn to 
the “Eastern” side than to intractable Christianity. 8 There- 
fore, the evangelical Christian must take seriously E. D. 
Soper’s contention that “Hinduism in its more recent form 
... is the most subtle and powerful and therefore the most 
dangerous opponent of Christianity in the world today.” 9 
Buddhism likewise is making new advances in its world 
wide outreach and is claiming to meet the inner needs of 
Western man better than is Christianity. Since its inception. 
Buddhism has been a missionary religion. Buddha himself 
devoted his life to a teaching and disciple-recruiting mini- 
stry. With Asoka’s empire, Buddhism spread throughout 
the sub-continent of India and before long to northeast 
and southeast Asia. Most recently Buddhism has gained 
great momentum from nationalism, as is seen in the forma- 
tion of Buddhist states in South and Southeast Asia. The 
recent explusion of all missionaries from Burma is further 
evidence of this nationalistic-religious resurgence. In the 
Jubilee Years, 1954-56, the Prime Minister of Ceylon in- 
augurated the building of a Buddhist missionary organi- 
zation in which German and Swiss monks cooperate with 
others in the training of young missionaries who are to 
go out to the West. The Englishman, Christmas Humphreys, 
has revived the Buddhist societies in England and maintains 
there are more than one hundred in America. 10 Giving 
reasons for the growth of interest in Zen Buddhism since 
World War II, Alan W. Watts, in his preface to The Way 
of Zen, concludes that the deeper reason for this interest 
is that the viewpoint of Zen lies so close to the “growing 
edge” of Western thought. 11 The German Buddhist monk, 
Nyanatiloka (Walter Florus Gueth), is typical of many a 
Westerner’s interest in Buddhism when he states that “Bud- 
dhism ... of all the religions of the world, is best suited 
for improving and raising the character and manners of a 
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people .” 12 Buddhism appears confident of its superiority over 
Christianity. 

Islam, ranking first numerically among the non-Chris- 
tian religions , 13 while not having the same appeal to West- 
erners, nonetheless, also boasts of superior claims to Chris- 
tianity. Asserting to be the final revelation of God to man, 
it must stand in opposition to the Christian faith. The 
growing number of Muslim states in Asia and Africa, and 
especially the spread in sub-Sahara Africa, indicates the 
attraction of this religion for the cultures of these lands. 
Tillich notes that as a religion of simplified law and sim- 
plified myth without racial discrimination, it is a more 
adequate faith for people whose collectivistic past keeps 
them still far from the personal problems of sin and grace 
which are central in Christianity . 14 This explains why, as 
some allege, in areas where Islam and Christianity are 
competing for converts, Islam is gaining at a rate of ten 
to one . 15 The goal of Islam, in keeping with its claims of 
universality and finality, is all of humanity. Mohammed 
Tharulla Khan, judge at the World Court in the Hague, has 
expressly stated that Islam views the conversion of Germany 
and Europe as a step toward converting all mankind to 
Islam . 18 And the recent flare of the Black Muslim movement 


in the United States illustrates that America is not impreg- 
nable to this force. Thus, Islam, along with Hinduism and 


Buddhism, is challenging the Christian claim to provide 
the most adequate solution to the problems confronting 
humanity. 


Enhanced by nationalism and the socio-economic bene- 
fits that adherence to a state religion brings, these religions 
are making numerical and territorial gains. While there is 
a resurgence of these religions, the question still remains: 
How much of this religious revival is of a spiritual nature, 
that is, a genuine seeking after the Truth, and not merely 
religious nationalism? In any event, for his confrontation 
with a friend of these religions, the Christian must be 
alerted to the missionary-consciousness and claims to super- 
iority of these religions. 
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Syncretism 

A second aspect of the present-day religious frontier 
is syncretism, the merging or reconciliation of differing be- 
liefs in religion. Theosophy, an example of such a syncretistic 
movement, claims to see a partial expression of divine 
truth in every religion, but complete perfection in none. 
It therefore attracts many who are repelled by the exclusive 
claims of Christianity. Begun by Europeans, this movement 
found a ready acceptance in India where it has its head- 
quarters today. Growing out of this is the Christian Fellow- 
ship sect of Germany which seeks to perfect Christianity 
through theosophy, or, better stated, anthroposophy . 17 Its 
subtle danger lies in that it does not require leaving the 
church, but wants to infiltrate the church with Indie 
thought. Again, there is the syncretistic New Thought Move- 
ment of Germany and America which has much in common 
with Christian Science, theosophy, Hinduism, and Budd- 
hism; yet, it leaves a place for Jesus Christ as a model. In 
Europe and America, many further expose themselves un- 
consciously to Hindu influences through Yoga practices. 
Appearing harmless as a mere series of exercises, they lead 
many nominal Christians into a new form of religion, since 
through Yoga or self-effort one seeks salvation or release 
from the exigencies of this life. Likewise, Bahai, a sect of 
Islamic origin which does not demand its members to leave 
the church, has the avowed goal of equalizing all religions. 
However, its God remains the God of Islam. It already has 
over two million followers all over the world. 1 * Finally, one 
must include a syncretistic sect which has grown out of 
Christianity, the Unitarian movement, today merged with 
the Universalists. Originating in the Arian controversy of 
the fourth century, and given an impetus by the Socinians 
of the seventeenth century and more recently by Joseph 
Priestly of England and Ralph Waldo Emerson of America, 
adherents of this sect admit today that they are not part of 
the Christian church, because of their varied tenets gathered 
from all religions. These syncretistic movements fit very 
neatly into Hinduism’s broad spectrum, as advocated by 
Radhakrishnan’s assumption that truth is essentially un- 
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knowable and that all religions can only be approximations 
to the truth and so are relative. In his confrontation with 
world religions, the Christian must be on the alert to detect 
these syncretistic movements as well, for while they include 
basic tenets of non-Christian religions they furtively come 
in the cloak of Christianity. 

Universalism 

A third aspect of the religious frontier, the trend to- 
wards universalism, works even more closely through insti- 
tutionalized Christianity. While it has its advocates in other 
religions, as in Hinduism which maintains that all paths 
lead to the summit, and has always had its advocates 
through organized Universalism, it has increasingly come 
to the fore in twentieth century liberalism and neo-ortho- 
doxy. In an editorial on Universalism, Christianity Today 
warns, “More dangerous to the spiritual welfare of Protest- 
antism than the openly universalistic churches is the hidden 
universalism found in practically every major denomination. 
Often unrecognized in evangelical Protestant churches, it is 
present by implication in the failure faithfully to proclaim 
the judgment as well as love of God .” 19 In this century, 
liberal theology advanced the sentimental type of universal- 
ism which advocates that God is too loving to punish any- 
one. In his prize- winning sermon for Christianity Today , 
R. Eugene Crow retorted that even liberal Harry Emerson 
Fosdick revolted at theology based on such “sloppy thinking 
held together by the glue of sentiment,” and added that 
Fosdick declared that “God judged the unrepentant out 

of love for all men rather than because of a defect in his 
, »20 
own nature. 

However, there is a new universalism rooted in Karl 
Barth’s theological assertion that God’s grace is both sover- 
eign and universal. Barth contends that “having a proper 
view of grace, we know of no men and of no class of men 
who are permanently rejected of God. The form of the 
reprobate is a fleeing and disappearing one .” 91 Nurtured in 
a theology with an evangelical flavor and rooted in biblical 
concepts of the seriousness of sin and the work of Jesus 
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Christ, this view has a great appeal among evangelicals. 
Yet, its dangers of denying man the freedom to choose or 
reject a relation with God and of rejecting the explicit 
teachings of Jesus Christ concerning condemnation of the 
lost, loom large, for this view removes any urgency in ac- 
cepting Christ and will result in a church which will lose 
its personal responsibility for the lost. In missions such an 
influence is felt in the “new approach” outlined by Max 
Warren when he states, “We do not only go with Christ. 
We meet Christ in those to whom we go. . . . We imply 
nothing less than an insistence on the universal presence 
of the universally active Christ. He is Lord of all. The 
missionary task is this, to proclaim to every man in the 
depths of his being that Jesus is Lord .” 12 Whether it is 
the old universalism of Origen, the sentimental universalism 
of the liberal, or the new universalism of crisis theology, 
whatever form it takes, it has a stultifying effect upon 
evangelism and missions. For this reason the recent Congress 
of the Church’s Worldwide Mission at Wheaton alerted 
mission authorities to this danger. 

Secularism 

Finally, one further facet of the religious frontier must 
be noted. It is the current secularism rampant among both 
Christian and non-Christian religions. One may contend 
that this force is part of the non-religious frontier; yet, in 
its deification of man, it makes an appeal and commands 
a devotion which supersedes many an organized religion. 
Only one illustration of such a philosophy is Ayn Rand’s 
Virtue of Selfishness, a “gospel” gaining many converts in 
European and American universities. Such secularism tran- 
scends all organized religions and makes inroads upon the 
most intransigent religious systems. Tillich, for example, 
demonstrates the power of secularism over Islam, which, 
otherwise, is impregnable to both Communism and Chris- 
tianity . 23 The late Indian Christian philosopher, P. D. Devan- 
andam, likewise characterized modem Hindu secularism 
as assuming a critical attitude towards religion in general 
and traditional Hinduism in particular . 24 Dr. Daud Rahbar, 
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prominent Urdu and Islamic scholar and recent convert 
from Islam to Christianity, contends, “Realism compels us 
to discern that the real battle today is not between Islam 
and Christianity but between religion and secularism or 
between faith and agnosticism or between the worlds of 
religion and dialectical materialism .” 25 This great battle con- 
stitutes a formidable element in the religious frontier of 
today. 

The church of Jesus Christ needs to see anew Chris- 
tianity’s confrontation with the religions of the world in 
their resurgent enthusiasm. Moreover, it needs to recognize 
that this confrontation with beliefs of non-Christian origin 
needs to take place within the pale of Christianity as well. 
One need not go to India or Ceylon to confront Hindu or 
Buddhist admirers. In addition, the syncretism that finds 
its appeal among critics of historic Christianity and the 
universalism that is increasingly encroaching evangelical 
Protestantism must, along with the non-Christian faiths, be 
confronted with the exclusive claims of Christ’s teaching. 
And not least aggressive is the non-Christian element of 
secularism finding such a ready hold in Western Christian- 
ity. The new dimension here is to recognize the subtlety 
of the foe. Only when the Mennonite Brethren Church is 
fully aware of its opponents within the religious frontier 
can it re-appraise more meaningfully its tactics for the 
confrontation. 


II. A Reappraisal of the Approach Employed 

Every person’s faith is a most personal matter. To 
challenge another man’s beliefs can, therefore, be a very 
presumptuous undertaking. The evangelical Christian, 
however, believes that the Gospel warrants an encounter. 
Thus, prudence must be exercised in the approach employ- 
ed. If, on the one hand, there is a radical confrontation 
without the necessary preparation and subsequent follow- 
through, an encounter may be a failure. If, on the other 
hand, an encounter simply results in a cross-fertilization of 
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religious ideas, Christianity has failed to make the con- 
frontation that its beliefs warrant. What, then, has been 
the approach of the church through the major confrontations 
of its history? 

Approach in Pre-modern Missionary Era 

Concerning the pre-modern missionary era, Tillich re- 
cognizes three distinct approaches. He speaks, first, of the 
early church as having an all-inclusive universalism. That 
is to say, according to Tillich, Christianity incorporated 
into its system all that was true anywhere in the pagan 
religions, such as the universal presence of the Logos.* 
Here, however, we must differ in part with Tillich’s inter- 
pretation. Primitive Christianity did not just subsume into 
its system the highest conceptualizations of Hellenistic 
thought. The Greek Logos entered into a duel with the 
Christian Logos. As Cornelius Van Til asserts, “Submission 
to the Christ of God means swearing off allegiance to the 
Logos of Greek Theism.” 2 ' Thus, the early church engaged 
in the conflict between this self-attesting Christ and the 
human autonomy at the root of Greek thought. Insofar as 
the early Christian apologists, such as Diognetus and Justin 
Martyr , 28 attempted to strike a compromise with the Greek 
philosophers and build a theism with the Greeks in order 
to lead them on to Christianity from that common point, 
Tillich is right. Yet, to aver that this was the approach of 
Jesus and Paul 20 is going too far. Christ’s confrontation 
with the leading Jewish thinkers and Paul’s with the Athen- 
ian philosophers was of a more exclusive nature than what 
Tillich admits. A second historic approach, one in which 
we can concur with Tillich, is Christianity’s radical exclu- 
sivism in its open contest with Islam. The Crusades attest 
to the fact that Christianity had become defensive. In its 
radical exclusivism, the church engaged in irrational and 
tragic behavior which did not help its testimony to this 
new religion. A third approach, called by Tillich a humanist 
relativism, looked upon Christianity as simply the exemplar 
of the species religion. While claiming superiority, Chris- 
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tianity had stepped down from the throne of exclusivism. 50 
Thus, the Christian humanist, Erasmus, the Socinians, and 
the leaders of the Enlightenment measured Christianity by 
its reasonableness and judged all other religions by the 
same criterion. These three approaches have had their ex- 
ponents throughout the histoiy of the church. However, it 
should be noted, whether or not they fit the category of 
Tillich’s universalism or exclusivism, there always was a 
good representation of theologians and church people who 
interpreted Christianity in a particularistic and absolutistic 
way. Christianity to these believers was different in kind 
and necessitated an open confrontation with other religions. 

Approach in the Modern Missionary Era 

The modern missionary era, about which much more 
has been said regarding approach, is usually characterized 
by one of four attitudes or approaches in its confrontation.” 
Early Protestant missionaries, as allegedly the fundamenta- 
lists of today, assumed an approach referred to as “radical 
displacement” or “conflict.” Regarding non-Christian reli- 
gions as enemies of the Gospel, adherents of this approach 
find little or nothing that is commendable in another faith 
and militantly seek to destroy it and displace it by Chris- 
tianity. Although called an attitude of hostility and “religious 
imperialism,” this is not usually accompanied by hatred on 
the part of the missionary. Yet, the severity and harshness 
which accompanies this approach has often repelled the 
pagan from the gospel. Evangelical Christians may agree 
with the essential theology of those adopting this ap- 
proach, 32 yet not engage the method. 

A second approach is that of “fulfillment,” in that 
Christianity fulfills all that is good and true in the non- 
Christian faiths. Stressing resemblance rather than contrast, 
this attitude sees the Gospel as the completion of those 
truths anticipated in non-Christian religions. Dr. J. N. Far- 
quhar, for example, published The Crown of Hinduism in 
1912 to argue that Christianity fulfills the Hindu scriptures, 
the Hindu family system, Hindu asceticism, caste, and the 
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worship of idols. While some criticize this view as crediting 
the non-Christian religions with too much that is com- 
mendable and that Chrstianity simply becomes a superior 
religion rather than one which is different in kind, others 
use this approach to emphasize the absolute finality and 
perfection of Christianity. 

A third approach, variously termed as “cooperation,” 
“the way of synthesis,” or “assimilative syncretism,” is based 
on the premise that each religion has something of value 
to contribute and to receive. This implies that the Christian 
revelation is not perfect and that it can be enriched by 
another religion. W. E. Hocking called this the “way of 
reconception” by which each religion will esteem the “un- 
losable” essence of every other religion and thereby ulti- 
mately lead to a world faith. Advocated by many liberals 
and still popular in many circles, this view stresses inter- 
religious communion or “dialogue,” but fails to emphasize 
Christianity’s unique contribution. 

Fourthly, with the rise of existential theology, the at- 
titude of “discontinuity” has become prominent. Its primary 
exponent is the great missiologist, Hendrick Kraemer, who, 
in his Christian Message to a Non-Christian World, main- 
tained, in accordance with Barthian theology, that there 
was a “fundamental discontinuity” between God’s self-reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ and the “whole range of human re- 
ligion.” Therefore, the task of the missionary is not to at- 
tempt to find points of contact, or even of contrast, with 
other religions, but simply to confront them with the mes- 
sage of God’s “Act of Redemption” in Christ Jesus and 
summon them to respond in faith. While strengthening the 
emphasis on the absolute finality of the Christian gospel, 
and finding an appeal among many evangelicals, this ap- 
proach is criticized for its refusal to admit the validity of 
rational arguments and of any revelation outside of the 
Bible. While these four views characterize the modern mis- 
sionary era as such, in recent times much stress has been 
placed upon religious dialogue. Because within a certain 
type of dialogue the evangelical can find a valid approach, 
further elucidation of dialogue is in place. 
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Critique of Religious Dialogue 

While all proponents of dialogue do not concur in their 
presuppositions, their objectives, or their methods, yet there 
is an underlying common approach from which the evangel- 
ical can learn. To all, dialogue is intercommunication 
among religious communities, thus, frequently referred to 
as “conversation.” This conversation usually takes place 
on a person-to-person level, and not by means of traditional 
proclamation or preaching by one to many without an op- 
portunity to rebuff. The evangelical, of course, enters into 
dialogue having his own presuppositions, but he can re- 
cognize at the heart of the dialogical approach 33 “a dialectical 
union of acceptance and rejection.” Insofar as the evangel- 
ical can participate in this “acceptance and rejection” with- 
out compromising his own presuppositions, such an approach 
can lead to a most rewarding opportunity to witness. How- 
ever, he would differ with Tillich, for example, in the pur- 
pose of such dialogue. Tillich warns against attempting to 
“convert” in the traditional sense of the term . 34 While he 
advocates, “not conversion, but dialogue,” the evangelical 
sees in this precisely what he does not want— continuous 
dialogue without conversion. There are, therefore, certain 
commendable features in dialogue— the coming together for 
a frank exchange of religious convictions, the recognition 
of the sanctity to each of these convictions, the willingness 
to listen as well as to speak, and the daring to be chal- 
lenged as well as to challenge. Stephen Neill rightly affirms, 
“We shall come to the other faiths today not as dogmatists 
or critics, but the spirit of humble questioning, entitled to 
ask our questions, because we have first submitted ourselves 
to theirs.”" However, dialogue is inadequate when it simply 
continues as dialogue without coming to a climax. Here 
Neill warns, “The danger of the approach of ‘congenial 
understanding’ is that we may all get lost in a fog of con- 
geniality .” 30 The Christian in his confrontation must always 
have in mind, even if not to be accomplished at the first 
“conversation,” the bringing of his partner-in-dialogue to 
a commitment to the person of Jesus Christ. 
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The Evangelical’s Approach 

In the face of these differing approaches, how can the 
evangelical most effectively confront the adherent of a non- 
Christian religion? Here each of the traditional approaches 
can contribute. The Christian is not militant in the sense 
of being arrogant while disregarding needful rapport, but 
he is militant in the spiritual sense of taking the initiative 
to engage in an encounter . 37 Not that he dominates, but 
he sees to it that dialogue takes place. Moreover, the Chris- 
tian does not hold to fulfillment in the sense that Christian- 
ity has merely a superior concept of God, sin, salvation, 
and ethics; but fulfillment in that Christianity is final: it 
alone provides the solution to the longings of man evident 
in other religions. Again, the Christian does not cooperate 
to admit an imperfect and inadequate religion in Christian- 
ity which requires supplementation by others, but cooperates 
in the sense of coming together for dialogue and frank 
exchange of views where both are willing to listen. Finally, 
the Christian is not interested in a mere “discontinuity” 
or “radical displacement” by an a-rational existential con- 
frontation; but, while interested in presenting a faith that 
is different in kind, he also believes that this faith is pro- 
positional and defensible. Thus, learning from the past, and 
conscious of the religious frontier in which he finds himself 
at present, the evangelical can enter a new dimension of 
witness through religious dialogue. Not that this becomes 
the sole mode of missionary endeavor, but it is a necessary 
contemporary approach if the self-sufficient and self-con- 
scious adherent of a non-Christian viewpoint is to be con- 
fronted with the exclusive message of Christianity. 

In the process of conversation with the non-Christian, 
there will first be a period of approximation in which both 
find the similarities between their faiths . 38 This is followed 
by a period of reflection in which they face with ruthless 
honesty the reality of the differences . 39 But most important 
of all is that there is a period of proper “confrontation” in 
which the Christian witness invites his friend to accept the 
claims of Christ and become His disciple. With Hendrik 
Kraemer one must agree: “Becoming a disciple of Christ 
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means always a radical break with the past. Christ is the 
crisis of all Religion .... It never means a gradual tran- 
sition .” 40 Thus, whereas in the process of dialogue the evan- 
gelical must demonstrate the magnanimity and gentleness 
of Christ, yet he must lead his non-Christian friend to a 
crisis in which a decision is made . 41 

Therefore, whether by the traditional mode of preach- 
ing— a unilateral proclamation of the truth— or by the equally 
ancient mode of dialogue— a bilateral exchange in which 
Christ and Paul also engaged— the evangelical Christian 
has as his objective the distinct goal of confronting the 
non-Christian with the claims of Christ and leading him to 
accept the forgiveness of sins and to receive eternal life by 
faith in the Son of God. The evangelical is not interested 
in the “new evangelism” of merely bringing about a social 
change in a world already redeemed , 42 but is vitally inter- 
ested in seeing a radical and individual change of heart 
in the lost sinner who has yet not acknowledged Christ. 
The new dimension is simply in his new thrust and new 
endeavor to use every legitimate means to announce to the 
world the historic, New Testament message. 


III. A Reappraisal of the Effectiveness of 
Christianity’s Unchanging Message 
In a Confrontation 

At the root of the religious frontier of today are the 
everchanging tactics of the subtle powers of darkness. These 
tactics necessitate a constant revision and employment of 
the most effective mode of combat on the part of the 
Christian. The “congenial understanding,” whereby the dia- 
logue of the evangelical with his friend of a non-Christian 
faith begins, must lead to the frank confrontation of two 
diametrically opposed faiths. The result is a conflict— not 
a clash of personalities, but a stark comparison, proposition 
by proposition, whereby the non-believer is led to the point 
of decision. Yet, one must guard against a cheap victory 
of comparing the worst in other systems with the best in 
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Christianity, for real dialogue confronts the best in one with 
the best in another. To reappraise the effectiveness of the 
unchanging Christian message applied in such a confronta- 
tion, one can observe an actual encounter of certain Chris- 
tian beliefs with the comparable beliefs of Hindusim, il- 
lustrative of one of the world’s major and renascent religions. 
The purpose of the following encounter is not to elucidate 
the Christian message. Knowledge of its evangelical inter- 
pretation is assumed. The purpose, rather, is to expose the 
Hindu view and thereby lead to a frank comparison of 
beliefs with the Christian views to demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of Christianity’s claims. 

Presuppositions for an Encounter 

However, certain fundamental presuppositions must be 
granted. The fact that these are stated as presuppositions 
obviates the apologetics for these propositions which in 
another treatise may be quite in place. Without excuse, 
therefore, and without elaborate explanation, it is left sim- 
ply to state three basic presuppositions of the Mennonite 
Brethren witness in confrontation with his friend of a non- 
Christian faith. First to be granted is the possibility of a 
revealed religion." In Christianity such a revelation, going 
beyond the general or natural revelation apparent to all 
religions, has at its core the self-disclosure of God in Jesus 
Christ, a historical fact, and the further specific revelation 
of the written Word. J. I. Packer has tersely stated, “Chris- 
tianity is a religion of revelation received; all other faiths 
are religions of revelation denied.”" Thus, in the dialogue 
with the Hindu, the Christian must present the biblical 
revelation of God in Christ not as supplementing Hinduism, 
but as explaining its existence, exposing its errors, and judg- 
ing its adequacy. 

Second to be granted is the unique nature of Christian- 
ity as a religion of finality, universality, and unsurpassabil- 
ity. In view of the first basic presupposition, that God reveal- 
ed Himself in the person of Christ and the written record of 
the Bible, a consistent interpretation of Christ’s own claims 
would lead to the finality, absoluteness, or exclusiveness of 
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the Christian message. 45 Jesus Christ not only identified Him- 
self with the Father, but He also categorically stated that 
“no one comes to the Father but by me” (John 14:6). 
Furthermore, while the Christian claim to universality may 
not appear unique in view of the similar claims of other 
religions, the uniqueness of its universality will be seen in 
its ability best to meet with the needs of all humanity. 43 
Finally, if there is only one revelation, and if it is final 
and universal, it must also be superior. This claim does not 
rise from arrogant self-assertion. 41 It is the claim of the 
Scriptures. Paul argues that there is no other Gospel (Gal. 
1:7). Sydney Cave, in Christianity or Hinduism, contends 
that, “If the revelation of God in Him be not ‘surpassable’, 
then our relation to Him ceases to be that of classic Chris- 
tianity .... If this be lost, faith itself is lost.” 48 Thus, the 
evangelical Christian’s presupposition of a revealed religion 
predicates the further deductions of Christianity’s exclu- 
siveness, universality, and unsurpassability. President Rad- 
hakrishnan of India rightly retorted to Bishop E. C. De- 
wick, “You Christians seem to us Hindus to be rather 
ordinary people making very extraordinary claims.” 4 " 

A third presupposition for the purpose of this treatise 
is that the Mennonite Brethren witness is in its theological 
position in the mainstream of current evangelical thought. 
The distinctives of the denomination do not detract from 
the core of the testimony which is in common with evangel- 
ical Christianity. Having granted these presuppositions, we 
are ready, then, to appraise certain Hindu concepts to il- 
lustrate Christianity’s confrontation with another religion. 

Illustration of Such an Encounter with Hinduism— 
Doctrines of God; Man and Sin; Salvation 

In one of his more recent works, Hendrik Kraemer 
deplored the fact that the “contemporary encounter or meet- 
ing of Orient and Occident in the cultural and religious 
aspect ... is fundamentally speaking still a superficial 
matter.” 5 " What follows is merely the beginning of such an 
encounter. It demonstrates, however, in summary fashion, 
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some of the frankness of an advanced stage of dialogue 
in which there is a comparison of basic beliefs to point out 
the fundamental differences. It exposes, therefore, the prin- 
cipal conflict which exists between evangelical Christianity 
and renascent Hinduism. The result is to confirm the premise 
that the application of the unchanging message of Christian- 
ity vindicates its tenets. 

A most natural area in which to begin dialogue is in 
the view of God. The Christian concept of God is based 
on the monotheistic Hebrew view of God as a personal, 
unitary Being who enters into relations with human beings. 
He is a God of both absolute or immanent, as well as, 
relative or transitive attributes. 51 Basic to an understanding 
of philosophical Hinduism is to note two levels of exper- 
ience: the absolute, acosmic, or transcendental level; and 
the relative, cosmic, or phenomenal level. So the concepts 
of God and creation are approached from these two levels. 
The highest concept of God at the transcendental level is 
Ultimate Reality or Brahman. Etymologically denoting an 
entity whose greatness or expansion cannot be measured, 
this Brahman is a non-dualistic, unconditioned It, which 
has no attributes and is negatively described as “unper- 
ceived, unrelated, incomprehensible, uninferable, unthink- 
able, indescribable.” 52 Independent of all limitations of time, 
space, and causation, the unconditioned Brahman is, pos- 
itively, absolute existence, the only real knowledge, and 
bliss. On the phenomenal level, to accommodate the needs of 
the majority of mankind who need an object of prayer, 
there is the conditioned Brahman, a personal God, also 
referred to as He, and called Isvara (the Lord). Limited 
by space, time, and causation, this personal God causes, 
preserves, and destroys the universe which to the average 
man is real. 

These two approaches to God have superficial ana- 
logies. (1) Both appear to be monotheistic. In Hinduism, 
the phenomenal manifestations of Isvara are really non- 
existent, but belong to the Ultimate Reality. (2) The Chris- 
tian Trinity compares to the Hindu Triad of Creator (Brah- 
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ma),“ Preserver (Vishnu), and Destroyer (Siva). (3) The 
absolute and relative attributes of God would resemble the 
unconditioned and conditioned Brahman. 

These subtle resemblances, however, have fundamental 
differences. First, concerning monotheism, personal theism 
and impersonal, acosmic monism both express Ultimate Re- 
ality, but the nature of this Reality is vastly different. While 
the phenomenal Isvara is apparently a personal God, he, 
however, is not real. Besides the unconditioned Brahman, 
there is no second real existence. Hence, while Christianity 
is theistic, Hindusim is monistic, not monotheistic. Secondly, 
regarding the resemblance of the Trinity with the Triad, 
again the analogy is misleading. In the Christian Trinity, 
each person is distinct from the other, while all three are 
at the same time one essence. In the Hindu Triad, there 
are not three distinct persons, but three manifestations of 
the Ultimate. The functions of the three manifestations are, 
of course, different from the functions of the Trinity. Again, 
the Ultimate alone is real; the manifestations are illusory. 
One system has three real persons; the other, three illusory 
manifestations. Thirdly, the absolute and relative attributes 
of the Christian’s God are basically at variance with the 
Hindu transcendental and phenomenal interpretations of 
Ultimate Reality. While the God of the Christian is the 
infinite and eternal Spirit with definite attributes, so that 
He, at least in part, can be known, the Hindu conditioned 
Isvara is only an illusion, and the Ultimate has no attri- 
butes at all. One is a personal God; the other an impersonal 
It. Stephen Neill has well said that our relation to God is 
that of person to Person, and that to attempt to rise above 
such a relationship means inevitably to fall below it. 64 The 
Christian concludes that a personal philosophy seems more 
adequate and credible than an impersonal philosophy such 
as Hindu Vedanta. Moreover, since the Ultimate Reality 
has no moral qualities, It being supra-moral, there is not 
the same incentive to live a moral life, the standards of 
which are prescribed by a Moral Agent. It behooves the 
Christian witness, therefore, to confront the Hindu intellect 
with this Christian view of God, and then to elicit a decision 
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to submit himself to this personal God who makes explicit, 
moral demands which can be met only through the accep- 
tance of Christ, the only Saviour of the world. 

Dialogue with the Hindu must proceed to the com- 
parison of the views of man and sin. According to Christian 
doctrine, man is created in the image of God and thus has 
a unique relationship to God among all creatures; yet he 
is not divine. He has lost, by choice, the moral likeness to 
God and has incurred a sinful nature. Created with an 
immortal soul, man has the potential to choose freely his 
final destiny. In Hindusim, one views man, even as God, 
from the transcendental and phenomenal levels of exper- 
ience. From the absolute viewpoint, the soul of man is “non- 
dual, immortal, ever pure, ever free, ever illumined, and 
one with Brahman .”” 5 In this ideal state, which is the goal 
of man’s spiritual aspiration, the soul is untouched by 
hunger and thirst, good and evil, pain and pleasure, and 
birth and death. Yet, this identity with the Divine is usually 
attributed to man in this life. Aurobindo Ghose repeatedly 
affirmed, “We are all divine .” 56 From the relative or phe- 
nomenal viewpoint, the soul is only apparent, attached to 
the body and separated from the Supreme Soul or Brahman, 
and, consequently, in this state of illusion or maya is victim 
of such opposites as mentioned above. One’s true self, At- 
man, is concealed by the non-self, Jivat, and the greatest 
sin or obstacle is maya, the illusion from which one must be 
liberated in order to fully merge with Brahman. 

The similarity in these two doctrines of man exists only 
in so far that both attribute man to be caused by the 
Creator and both have a sin-consciousness, thus acknowl- 
edging imperfection and the need for an ethical system. The 
product of the creative act, the nature of the soul, the 
reality of sin, and importance of ethics are all vastly dif- 
ferent. Because the differences are so fundamental, the 
Christian must call attention to these irreconcilabilities. In 
the first place, Vedanta teaches that man’s real nature is 
divine. Yet, in practice man needs an elaborate ethical 
system to discipline himself, because he obviously does not 
manifest these divine qualities. In the second place, the 
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fact that man’s phenomenal soul is only apparent and his 
experiences of pain and pleasure, life and death, and other 
opposites are only part of a great illusion seems to indicate 
a refusal to be realistic. Either empirical evidence does 
not exist, or what one thinks is empirical is illusory. In 
the third place, refusal to acknowledge existence of sin is 
paramount to equating actual sin with God. If man is divine, 
so are his actions. This arrogance before an Eternal Law 
Giver is a most serious infringement of His moral law. More- 
over, despite this denial of the existence of sin, there is a 
consciousness of sin evident both in Hindu scriptures and 
devotional poetry. One is forced to conclude that the aware- 
ness of sin is present, but the admission of man’s being a 
sinner is lacking. Christianity, on the other hand, magnifies 
the guilt of sin and God’s punishment of it. In his Hand- 
book of Comparative Religion , S. H. Kellogg suggests, “No- 
thing is more characteristic of the Christian religion than 
the place which sin holds in its system of teaching.”” 
Because of the moral nature of the God of Christianity, 
the problem of sin is taken seriously and ethics becomes 
important. Therefore, in the fourth place, to say man is 
beyond ethical distinction of good and evil in his ideal state 
suggests that ethics cannot be of supreme importance if 
both the Ultimate Reality and ideal man, identified with 
Brahman, are supra-ethical. The Christian must confront 
the Hindu with the seriousness of sin and the contradictions 
concerning man that his own position contains. 

Having dealt with the nature of God and view of man 
and sin, one is then prepared to compare the Christian 
doctrine of salvation with the Hindu liberation or moksha. 
Christianity teaches the need of every man’s salvation, man’s 
inability to save himself, and the only way of salvation 
through the death of God’s own Son, who was both human 
and divine and thereby able to meet the divine requirements 
and effectively able to represent mankind. Salvation be- 
comes the restoration of broken fellowship with God by 
which man receives eternal life. To the Hindu, salvation 
is a release from the effects of the law of karma, that 
underlying law of moral causation, common to every form 
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of Hinduism, by which man’s position in the present life 
is the result of what he thought or did in the past incar- 
nation. Through identification with Brahman, by means 
of the discipline of action ( karma marga), devotion ( bhakti 
marga), or knowledge ( jnana marga), one attains moksha 
and is no longer subject to karma and transmigration. Such 
a salvation or release may occur during one’s present incar- 
nation, but is more likely to occur in some future incarnation. 

The similarity in the two views lies in the fact that 
both include the idea of salvation or deliverance; but in 
one, it is release from sin, and in the other, release from 
recurring rebirths. To examine the purpose of this release, 
from what it releases, the nature of the release, and in what 
manner it releases points to the contradiction of the Hindu 
and Christian concepts of salvation. In the first place, the 
Christian draws attention to the ultimate purpose for which 
one is saved. The Christian is saved to enjoy continuous, 
conscious fellowship in heaven with God in the company 
of the redeemed. The Hindu looks forward to a state of 
absorption in the attributeless Brahman, a state which has 
no likeness to what we know as consciousness, activity, or 
loving fellowship. In the second place, salvation to the 
Christian represents a radical change from a sinful way of 
life to a new life under Christ’s control. To the Hindu, 
salvation represents an escape from life through a slow 
transformation wrought by self. Instead of release from sin, 
it is release from personal consciousness of existence. In the 
third place, to the Christian salvation is a gift of God’s 
grace. There is forgiveness, mitigation, and release in the 
present life. To the Hindu the governing principle is karma. 
Forgiveness is immoral, because “it makes light of the ser- 
iousness of evil by cancelling its requital,” 58 and not even 
God can interfere with the moral order on which it depends. 
In the fourth place, the mode of salvation is vastly dif- 
ferent. The Christian places his trust in the grace of God, 
while the Hindu can be saved through jnana (knowledge), 
bhakti (devotion), or karma (deeds). Salvation becomes a 
human attainment rather than a divine obtainment. In the 
last place, for the Christian there is salvation in only one 
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way, for “there is no other name under heaven given among 
men by which we must be saved” (Acts 4: 12). To the 
Hindu, all eventually achieve salvation regardless of re- 
ligion. To climax the dialogue with the Hindu, the Christian 
seeks to direct him from servitude to karmic law to al- 
legiance to Jesus Christ where true release is found in this 
life, for “if the Son makes you free, you will be free 
indeed” (John 8:36). 

In a like manner, dialogue could continue to compare 
the Hindu and Christian views of history, creation, eternal 
destiny, the corporate life, and individual and social ethics. 
In each instance the Hindu must be confronted with the 
claims of Christ, for it is not on intellectual grounds that 
he will become a Christian. He must discover the signifi- 
cance of the Person of Jesus Christ for his life. Christ is the 
core of Christianity’s unchanging message, and, therefore, 
the application of the historic Christian message is still 
effective today. 


IV. Conclusion: Implications for the 
Mennonite Brethren Church 

If thus far we have dealt with the “why,” the “how,” 
and the “what” of confrontation, we have now come to 
the “who.” Who are we as Mennonite Brethren to become 
involved in this most sacred and most sensitive task of 
confronting another individual who represents a completely 
different cultural milieu and challenging him in that which 
is a most personal matter? From a strictly non-Christian 
viewpoint, this is a gross violation of mutual recognition 
and respect of cultural values. If Mennonite Brethren, a 
small minority denomination, have a right to engage in 
proselytism,” what implications does such a right contain? 

In the first place, we must repeatedly examine ourselves 
to confirm the fact that we preach the core of the Christian 
message. We must not only discover new methods, but we 
must discover anew the centrality of the person and message 
of Christ. This is the kenjgma. Insofar as other Christian 
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denominations are engaged in the same task, we, having 
the same goal, can benefit from their experience and con- 
tribute to theirs. In the second place, if we cherish enough 
our denominational distinctives to warrant being a separate 
denomination, we must then also have a special contribution 
to make to the Body of Christ. Without parochialism, we 
must unashamedly make this contribution. Is, for example, 
the Anabaptist concept of discipleship worthy of emulation 
by a people of non-European background? If this concept 
was a New Testament practice effective in the Near East, 
surely it must have an even greater appeal in a non-Euro- 
pean or Eastern setting than in a Western one. While 
concentrating on the core of the New Testament message 
in our confrontation, we must also share the implications 
of this message in the experiential realm of practical living. 
In the third place, we must continue to be open to changes 
of technique. The last few decades have seen great changes 
of principles and policies, but not as an end in itself. Much 
reevaluation requiring time, expense, and arduous labor, 
must transpire at all levels— in the field, at the administrative 
level, and in the churches and schools at home— in order 
not simply to be carried along by the momentum of tra- 
ditional patterns or current policies followed by other de- 
nominations, but to discover the most effective mode for 
this most worthy and difficult task. In the fourth place, we 
must permit ourselves to be challenged. Do we fear self- 
evaluation and criticism, or do we have an openness for 
suggestion? Does the challenge of a liberal or a non-Chris- 
tian cause embarrassment, or are we “prepared to make a 
defense to any one who calls us to account for the hope 
that is in us” (I Pet. 3:5), and use the occasion to witness 
to the Christ? Lastly, we must recognize that in this con- 
frontation the younger churches have a unique role to play 
which we by ourselves can never accomplish. Already pos- 
sessing the cultural equivalents in language, background, 
and understanding, they can more readily suggest new ap- 
proaches, use a new vocabulary, institute new ways of wor- 
ship, write a theology suitable for their culture, and gain 
new results. 
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Great confrontations lie before us. In them the fate of 
Christianity will be decided by the witness of the church. 
How essential, therefore, that the church of Jesus Christ, 
and the small Mennonite Brethren witness within this 
church, recognizes the urgency posed by the present-day 
religious frontier, the effective mode of witness in the cru- 
cial time, and the clarion message central to Christianity 
at all times. 
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14. Missions and the Understanding 
of Culture 


— Paul G. Hiebert® 


An understanding of culture cannot produce conversions 
or revival. Nor can the elaborate organizations for which 
we have a liking bring about renewal. Spiritual awakening 
is always the work of the Holy Spirit, but an understanding 
of culture can help us to avoid mistakes which hinder the 
growth of the church. It can lead us to a sympathetic under- 
standing of the people which opens the doors for a more 
effective witness to the unconverted, and to an apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties facing our national brethren. The 
desire to understand a people and their culture is the 
natural result of a love for them, not as “trophies” of our 
work, but as persons and brethren. 

Missions is the communication of the Gospel. This 
means that the Word of God must be translated into a new 
language. Translation involves more than replacing words 
and sentences of one language with those of another. Sapir' 
notes that the worlds men live in are not the same world 
with different labels attached, but different worlds. People 
in each culture have their own ways of perceiving their 
relationship to other men, to nature, to time and space, 
and to the supernatural. These unique world views are 
reflected in the structures and vocabularies of their lan- 
guages. 

Our Western cultures stress things more than relation- 
ships. The first words our children learn are nouns such as 
“mama,” “car,” “house,” and “doll.” Furthermore our 
thought patterns are based on discreet categories which 
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are often arranged as opposites. We think of right versus 
wrong, success versus failure, black versus white. In our 
stories there are the “good guys” and the “bad guys.” We 
find it hard to think in terms of the greys, of men as being 
both good and bad. These and many other thought pat- 
terns which make up our world view are expressed in the 
very make-up of our language. Other peoples have different 
thought patterns which likewise express themselves in their 
language structure. In translating the Gospel we must trans- 
late the Word into those new thought patterns without 
losing the essential message. 

Missions is also the establishment of a church. This 
means that the church must he translated into a new 
culture. Patterns of organization, forms of worship, and 
methods of outreach may need change even though the 
essence of the church as the body of Christ must not be 
compromised. A thorough understanding of his own culture 
and that of his field can help a missionary to better under- 
stand the problems arising out of the translation of a church 
into a new land. At best his understanding is incomplete, 
his judgments foreign. The final version of an indigenous 
church will always be the work of God through His chosen 
national leaders. 

The purpose of this article is to show how an under- 
standing of the fundamental postulates of another culture 
can help us to translate the Gospel and the church into a 
new language and culture. The country chosen to illustrate 
this point is India. 


I. The Indian World View 

To the Western Christian, life is divided into distinct 
categories. Divine life is differentiated from human life for 
it is eternal and self-sufficient. God is the ultimate reality, 
the creator, the source of all things. We perceive Him in 
“supernatural” terms. Human life is different from animal 
life, for although he is created, man has an eternal soul. 
To take his life is a sin against God and a crime against 
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the state. Animal life is temporary. To kill an animal is 
neither a sin nor a crime. Beneath animals are various 
forms of plant life. At the very bottom we place the world 
of inanimate matter (see Figure 1, page 254). This percep- 
tion of life is fundamental to our behavior and our theology. 

In contrast to this, the Indian sees life or spirit as a sin- 
gle principle (see Figure 1, page 255). By ignorance and de- 
sire this lie was projected from the realm of true reality into 
the present universe which is only a passing dream. In the 
process it was fragmented into innumerable kinds of life 
which combined in varying degrees with matter, the il- 
lusory stuff from which the mirage called the universe has 
been built. Like rungs on a ladder, these fragments of life 
are ranked higher or lower. At the top are the forms of life 
which are pure spirit, such as the gods and demons. At the 
bottom of the ladder is pure matter. In between range those 
kinds of life which combine both matter and spirit. Some, 
like men, are made up of more spirit and less matter, hence 
they rank high in the scale of life. Others, such as plants, 
have a greater proportion of matter and therefore rank low. 
But all of life, whether of god, of man, of animal, or of 
plant, is the same. Moreover, all the segments of life fall 
on a single continuum ranging from gods at the one end to 
matter on the other. Each segment or rung has its own 
identity, yet together with all the others form a single 
ascending ladder. 

Given this viewpoint, one can understand why ortho- 
dox Hindus refuse to kill higher animals such as cows. Cows 
share in the same life as man, and rank only a half step be- 
neath the lowest men. Moreover each fragment of life in 
its cycle of rebirths enters the ladder of life at different 
levels depending upon its previous actions. Thus a member 
of the worker caste could at one time re-enter the ladder 
of life at the level of high animals and later, at the level of 
service castes. Similarly a ruler could be reborn as a crafts- 
man and later enter a cycle of life as a priest. (See Figure 
1, page 255) Animals today possess bits of life which may 
tomorrow appear in human or divine forms. 

On the other hand, the distinction between god and 
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man is blurred. It is not uncommon to see in Hindu homes 
and shrines the picture of the god Vishnu with the pictures 
of Gandhi and J. F. Kennedy on either side, all three re- 
ceiving worship and adoration. This worship of man which 
is so repulsive to Western theology need not surprise us, 
for demi-gods rank only a half step above saints. Who knows 
the saint may even be a demi-god incarnate? 

How is the missionary to translate even so basic a word 
as “God” to an Indian villager who sees all gods as part of 
the present illusory universe. What word can he use when 
all the words for deity are also associated with one or 
another of the gods of Hinduism? Or how is he to teach 
the absolute purity and justice of God to a new convert who 
has known only gods who share in the weaknesses, rivalries 
and sms of the rest of creation? 

Several cultural patterns emerge from this assumption 
about life which significantly influence the transplanting 
of the church into the Indian soil. Three of these will be 
used to illustrate the use of cultural studies in understand- 
ing missions and church building. 


II. A Tendency to Fission 

To the Indian, the life principle is one, but its mani- 
festations in the passing world are many. It has been 
divided by ignorance and desire into countless kinds of 
beings. There are many levels of gods, men, animals, plants 
and matter. Men are divided into a multitude of castes, 
some ranked high and some ranked low. Castes are sub- 
divided into endogamous subcastes. These, in turn, are bro- 
ken up into exogamous lineages and gotras. The extent to 
which fission fragments society is hard to imagine. In a 
typical village with a population of about two thousand, 
over forty sedentary castes were found. Besides this, men 
and women from over forty-five transient castes frequented 
the village as bards, entertainers, historians, dramatists, tra- 
ders, craftsmen, fortune tellers, gypsies, priests, and beg- 
gars. 
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Relationships between Indians of different castes are 
regulated by customs. They cannot intermarry. Many can- 
not eat together. The high caste man cannot eat food pre- 
pared by a man from a lower caste. The “small man” must 
say the first word of greeting when he meets a “great man.” 
He must never sit higher than his superior. He should stand 
respectfully or sit on the floor. An orthodox high caste man 
must guard his ceremonial purity. If a man from a polluting 
caste touches him, he must take a purification bath. 

Social stratification with its associated behavior pat- 
terns influences both mission strategy and church growth. 
Mission leaders must ask the question, “How can we best 
reach the different social groups?” When conversions be- 
gin within one caste, there are seldom any from other castes 
in the village. Conversions spread along lines of kinship 
within a caste. Because of this, some like Donald McGavran’ 
believe that missions should concentrate on reaping those 
castes which are ripe for the Gospel rather than spreading 
the too few workers throughout all the fields, many of which 
are not yet ready for harvest. 

Other questions of mission strategy arise. Who can 
best introduce Christianity to a caste as yet untouched by 
the Gospel? Can national evangelists of another, often lower 
caste communicate with the high castes? Should the few 
high caste converts return to evangelize their own kin groups 
in which case they must sever their relations with the 
existing church drawn from low caste converts if they want 
to retain fellowship with men of their own caste? Or is 
reaching new castes the task of the missionary? If so, what 
should his relations be with a nearby church born from 
among outcaste people? Too close ties with them cuts off 
all possible communication he might have with higher caste 
men. On the other hand, if he identifies with the high 
castes so as to win them to Christ, he is in danger of weak- 
ening the existing church members who do not understand 
his refusal to have closer fellowship with them. 

More serious in terms of long-range mission strategy 
is the question whether or not converts of all castes should 
be required to join a single common church. Within a village 
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there is little social communication between the clean castes 
and the outcastes. Rarely are evangelists converted from 
the lower castes able to preach effectively to the high castes. 
When a high caste convert joins a church which has grown 
up in a low caste setting, he cuts himself off from his own 
caste and kin. His witness no longer carries weight with 
them. He can no longer serve as a bridge to bring the 
Gospel to his own caste folk. Therefore, it might be expe- 
dient for a time to encourage converts of the clean castes 
to organize their own churches and trust that the Holy 
Spirit will lead the churches to union through Christian 
instruction and spiritual maturity. Indeed, the parent church- 
es of the West have yet to portray the unity of church that 
they often demand of the developing churches. 

India’s cultural pattern is one of fission. This is evident 
in society. It is also seen in the political parties of the 
country which are hopelessly splintered into rival segments. 
Should it surprise us, then, that the church is plagued with 
splits and party rivalries? The church needs sympathetic 
understanding, not condemning criticism, in its struggles 
against factionalism. 

India’s culture pattern is that of isolating each faction 
as a caste. Society builds a wall around each new group 
and permits it to go its own way so long as it does not 
interfere with other castes. The danger is that the church 
may accept the caste role which society assigns to it and 
thereby lose its evangelistic outreach. As soon as the church 
ceases to resist the pressures of society, it will become only 
one caste among thousands of others. This has been the 
fate of many religious movements in India. 


III. An Emphasis on Status 

The different kinds of life are ranked higher or lower 
on the ladder of life. Castes and men are rivals in the strug- 
gle for honor and recognition. Only within the family, kin 
group and caste, and between friends, can there be the 
contractual relationship between equals which we stress . 3 
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Interpersonal relations between men of different castes 
might be called vertical. We can understand vertical re- 
lations better when we analyze our own relationship to God. 
We approach God with an attitude of worship and sub- 
ordination. We make our incessant requests without a 
thought of equal repayment when He bestows upon us His 
bountiful blessings. To think of our relationship to God in 
terms of equal cash repayment is sacrilegious. On the other 
hand, there is no shame on our part in asking God’s favors. 
His gifts spring from His unbounding mercy, not His indebt- 
edness to us. 

The Indian villager sees many relationships between 
men in the same light. High ranked men, masters, landlords, 
officials, and too often the missionary, are seen almost as 
lesser gods. The term “lord” used for deities is also used 
for them. Men of superior rank command respect and obe- 
dience. They are also responsible for the welfare and life 
of their servants. Men of inferior rank shower their superiors 
with gratitude and displays of honor. They also make in- 
cessant requests for their master’s help. In this there is no 
shame, no thought of equal repayment. They appeal to his 
mercy, even as we seek the mercies of God. 

In such a social context, it is all too easy for the mis- 
sionary to assume the role of benevolent superiority. His 
training, his wealth, and his position of influence in the 
mission structure gives him an undisputed position of lead- 
ership. In a society where the followers are trained not to 
challenge their superiors, but to compete for his handouts, 
the missionary is tempted to become the American Santa 
Claus, honored by all. 

J. A. Loewen has aptly pointed out the fact that the 
missionary must assume a role understood by the people 
among whom he works. 4 The role “missionary” is an Ameri- 
can role understood in American churches. But it is not an 
Indian role understood by Indian villagers. They must find 
some role in their own culture into which they fit this 
stranger so that they know how to relate to him. Too often, 
as Loewen points out, the “missionary” is seen by the natives 
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as a “landlord” maintaining a compound or institution, or 
as a “policeman” checking up on the morals of the church 
members. 

So long as the missionary assumes the role of superiority 
readily assigned him by the villagers, he can have little 
intimate communication with them. So long as he plays 
this role in the church there will be little indigenization. 
Indigenous leadership in such a context does not mean as- 
signing a majority of nationals to a committee. So long as 
there are one or two missionaries present, their influence 
will dominate the decisions. The missionary must constantly 
struggle with himself and the culture patterns to remain 
a “brother” to national leaders. Otherwise he so easily slips 
into the role of “master.” 

Social ranking also influences the development of the 
church. What about church organization? Should the Indian 
copy Western forms which are based upon the cultural 
assumptions of egalitarianism and individual freedom? We 
have a penchant for elaborate organization with member- 
ship roles, detailed written constitutions, and by-laws. We 
give equal voting rights to the young convert and the mature 
elder. But these patterns do not fit Indian culture patterns 
where authority is in the hands of mature elders and de- 
cisions are made by common consensus rather than by a 
simple majority of votes. 

The imposition of Western organization patterns have 
often been as much a curse as a blessing to the national 
church. Elections become occasions for politics and party 
rivalries. Voters are occasionally recruited from the non- 
Christian community in the power struggles of the church. 
Business meetings become hotbeds for splits. Has the failure 
been in the establishment of an organizational structure? 
Or has it been in seeking to establish a structure foreign 
to the people? Are we trying to plant the church as an 
organization or as a spiritual organism which may assume 
various types of organization? 

Finally, the Indian stress on status helps us to under- 
stand the Indian Christian’s concern for honor. Conferences 
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and camps close with votes of thanks to each who has 
assisted. Failure to recite a single name can cause lasting 
hard feelings and rivalries. Programs must be drawn up 
with utmost care lest some eligible party be omitted. Only 
as we understand the role of status in the Indian society 
can we sympathetically appreciate its role in the church and 
seek to use it constructively in teaching respect and honor 
to God while counteracting its negative fruits of jealousy 
and rivalry. 


IV. Integration Through Interdependence 

Indian society is fragmented and ranked, yet it has 
strong bonds uniting all the segments into a functioning 
whole. This integration is markedly different from our own. 

America has been called the great “melting pot” of 
races and cultures. While this has not always been realized, 
there are constant pressures for all to conform to a common 
set of standards. We dress essentially alike, live in similar 
homes, drive cars which differ in minor details of chrome 
and color, and speak a common language. Fads and fashions 
sweep our land. Integration is achieved by fitting individ- 
uals into a homogeneous culture. 

One of the most striking characteristics of India is 
the infinite variety. In most villages at least two or three 
languages will be spoken by different caste groups. More 
thorough analysis shows a still greater range in culture 
patterns than that which meets the visitor’s eye. Dress, 
housing, foods, marriage ceremonies, funeral practices, re- 
ligious beliefs and philosophies are present in almost un- 
ending variety. Each caste and locality has its own unique 
customs. 

What is the glue which holds together the numerous 
social fragments and the diverse cultural patterns within 
an Indian village? Various types of informal associations 
cut across social boundaries and bring together men of 
different castes. 
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An even more important type of social glue is found 
in the networks of mutual rights and obligations which link 
each man with other men in the village. A farmer not only 
inherits his land, he also inherits his barber, his washerman, 
his potter, his blacksmith, his carpenter and his leather- 
worker. If he fires them, no others will take the job, for 
these men have working rights over him. They work for 
him throughout the year. When the crops come in, they 
share in the harvest which their labors have helped to 
raise. Each receives his portion from the grain heaped on 
the threshing floor. In addition such workers receive num- 
erous fringe benefits; fodder for their cattle if the r ains 
are late, a little land on which to build a house if the farmer 
is rich, or at least some clothing and rice at festival times. 

Giving of loans is more than an economic transaction. 
The debtor is obligated to repay the loan with interest, and 
he is socially indebted to support his creditor. Economic 
dependency is not isolated from social obligation and lines 
of economic debt become networks of social duty. Most 
villagers are constantly giving smaller loans to those below 
them in order to extend their social powers, and at the 
same time they are taking larger loans from those above, 
thereby placing themselves under obligation to their credi- 
tors. Villagers are caught in a web of obligations and pow- 
ers which engulf the village. 

Legal and religious networks are superimposed upon 
these. Each individual is caught in a system of multiplex 
relationships. He finds himself linked by multiple ties to 
most of the others within the village. The man who is his 
landlord, may also be his creditor and his priest. 

The village is a tightly knit community in which each 
person has a fixed place and relationship to others. It pro- 
vides essential economic, legal and religious services for 
those who conform to its patterns. The individual by him- 
self is weak. His strength lies in his participation in a social 
group: his family, his caste, his village. His group gives him 
unrestricted support. In turn, it demands his unconditioned 
loyalty. If he rebels, his group responds with boycotts and 
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excommunication. In a society based on interdependence, 
these mean economic and social death. 

What does this mean for missions and the church? 
It is difficult for us to realize the hardships which face a 
Christian convert in a Hindu village. He is often economic- 
ally and socially isolated. He is treated as a rebel by his 
family, his caste and his village. In such instances, it is hard 
for a single convert to stand alone. The greatest strength 
and independence in the church have occurred where whole 
sections of a caste turn to Christ. Social and economic sanc- 
tions are more difficult to enforce against larger groups. 

The missionary comes from a society which is oriented 
to the individual. Decision-making is basically a personal 
activity. He moves into a culture which is centered in the 
social group. Individuals have learned not to make major 
decisions on their own, but to depend on the decisions of 
their elders. In such a context, a missionary’s intense con- 
cern for individual decisions and his distrust of group con- 
versions, can close the door for effective evangelism. The 
growth of the church requires a proper utilization of the 
psychological processes indigenous to the people. 

Two illustrations can possibly best show the problems 
Christians face in a Hindu village. The village of Great 
Danvada lies on the southern edge of our field. The mass 
movements to Christ which swept South India have had 
their influence in the region and most of the outcaste com- 
munity in the village is now Christian. There is a strong 
church with over eighty families. Over the years the Chris- 
tians have worked hard, sent their children to school, and 
made economic gains. 

In 1963 the dominant clean castes stirred up a riot 
against the Christians. They charged the Christians with 
trying to rise above the low place assigned to the outcastes. 
The economic rise of the Christians posed a threat to their 
dominance. The clean castes forbad the Christians to draw 
water at the single well a half mile beyond the village. 

The Christians refused to fight for their rights. They 
went for water to the river which flowed some distance be- 
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yond the well. They gathered in prayer and took a collection 
to dig a well. Using their contributions and a government 
grant they began digging beside the church. The first two 
attempts struck only rock. The third reached water at twen- 
ty-five feet. Now the Christians have water in the center 
of their hamlet while the high caste people, who will not 
condescend to draw water at an outcaste well, still go the 
half mile to the old well. All interpret this as the blessing 
of the Christian God upon His worshippers. Spiritual con- 
flicts in a village often center around such concrete ex- 
periences of life. 

In contrast to the Great Danvada church, therour 
Christian families of Muchintala, near Shamshabad, had 
no strength in numbers. When small-pox struck in 1965, 
many of the children were stricken. The elders decided a 
village sacrifice was necessary to placate Muthyalamma, 
goddess of smallpox. They collected gifts from the villagers 
to purchase an offering. When the four Christian families 
refused to contribute, the villagers were angry. The goddess 
would be satisfied only if all families in the village shared 
in her worship. By refusing to participate, the Christians 
were not only condemning their own children, they were 
also withholding healing from the children of the Hindus. 
Under the pressures or boycotts and social ostracism, three 
Christian fathers were ready to make token gifts to the 
goddess. Only the solid faith of the fourth strengthened 
them in the crisis. 

A missionary, by understanding his own cultural biases 
and the cultural patterns of the people among whom he 
works, can gain a deeper insight into the problems of evan- 
gelism and church building. Such an understanding can 
help him develop a genuine appreciation of and love for 
the people whom he has chosen to call his own. It will 
engender within him a realization of the greatness of the 
task of missions, and the inability of purely human efforts 
to translate the church into a new culture. It must lead 
him to sympathetic intercession for the church, and to the 
confidence that Christ Himself will build the Church which 
He has begun. 
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15. Missions and the Younger Churches 1 


—Harold W. Fehderau* 


After some months of work together, a missionary had 
gained the confidence of his African assistant and was able 
to engage in discussions on a level beyond the superficial 
exchanges that had usually marked conversations up to that 
point. The African began to express his own points of view 
rather than merely trying to supply answers that he thought 
would agree with the view the missionary already held. 
Vital issues related to Christian discipleship in a tribal 
environment were discussed. The missionary had a back- 
ground knowledge of tribal customs and was willing to take 
the attitudes, values, and the world view of the local people 
seriously. As they grappled with various issues, the African, 
noting the empathetic way in which the missionary was 
approaching these problems, startled him by commenting 
one day: “You’re not talking like a missionary!” 

In this chapter we point out some reasons why the 
African reacted the way he did, and then we go on to 
indicate what a missionary can do to help remedy such a 
situation. The material is based largely on our experience in 
Africa; however, most comments are applicable to many 
other parts of the world . 2 

We want to avoid the historical fallacy of seeking to 
condemn mission work of the past in the light of present 
perspectives. The performance of radios at the beginning 
of this century was inefficient and quite unacceptable in 
the light of modem advances. Yet it is ridiculous to reproach 
early inventors for not constructing immediately the modern 


“Harold W. Fehderau is a Missionary Linguist of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Congo. 
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transistorized sets we have today. Missionaries of past years 
were children of their generation, reflecting the attitudes 
and knowledge of their times. Thus from a modern per- 
spective their approach may often be inefficient and un- 
acceptable today. It would be arrogant on our part to 
condemn them for it. 

However, it is in place to reproach those who continue 
to work today with attitudes and methods that belong to 
a past age. We have a right to criticize those who either 
refuse to make the effort to change, or are too emotionally 
tied to a particular approach to a ministry to be able to 
accept a new procedure. 


I. A Persistent Legacy 

Not so long ago, leading anthropologists were talking 
about the stages of development through which each cul- 
ture progressed. L. H. Morgan discussed these stages in 
the following terms: man began in (1) savagery, progressed 
to (2) barbarism, and attained the highest level in (3) 
civilization. 3 Many anthropologists were convinced that 
contemporary primitive tribes were simply on a lower stage 
of development than European civilization. While not al- 
ways formulated in terms of stages of development, this 
view was held by the general public. Many people still 
hold to this basic concept of cultures; it has persisted as 
a legacy from the past to our day. 

This view of cultures is basically an expression of what 
is innate in man in every human society: the belief that 
one’s own way of life is best. These customs are so ingrained 
in the habits of an individual that he is scarcely aware of 
them as he goes about his daily work. When questioned 
about them, he will shrug them off as “natural”; people 
have always done them that way. When a person comes 
in contact with people of another culture he will invariably 
express preference for his own way of life. His is the best; 
the others have odd and ridiculous ways. This cultural 
pride or ethnocentrism is a liability when trying to deal 
effectively with people of other backgrounds. Everything 
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is seen through one’s own colored cultural glasses; this 
distorts one’s perception and judgment. 

When this background is taken into consideration, the 
reasons for the attitudes and practices of some people to- 
ward a tribal culture become clear. Such a view of cultures 
leads to a lack of deep respect for the local way of life; 
one need not make a serious study of the ways of life of 
“savages” if they are to be led as quickly as possible to 
“civilized” life. Local beliefs need not be taken seriously; 
they are simply superstitions that must be eradicated by 
superior knowledge.' The people themselves are considered 
to be children, not mature in their ways. The feeling that 
they are inferior seems to be reinforced when the under- 
developed level of their technology is noted. 

This approach also leads to a lack of confidence in the 
innate ability to conduct then own affairs, to a concentra- 
tion of mission personnel living together as a civilized for- 
eign community isolated from the primitive people of the 
host country, to reluctance to become full-fledged members 
of the very church that the missionaries are serving, and 
it leads to a paternalism that condescends to extend a 
helping hand to the benighted savage to pull him out of 
his retarded and backward state. 

When one still notices, even now, a spirit of aloofness 
and distrust toward a national, when there is no real broth- 
erhood among Christians of all races, when whites are in- 
troduced in a group but not the nationals present, when 
facilities are segregated and rules discriminatory, and when 
there are many subtle ways of denying the national his 
manhood, then the legacy of cultural superiority and narrow 
cultural pride are too much with us. An African should 
not have to be surprised at sympathetic understanding from 
a missionary. 

Africa (and other non-Western areas) is undergoing 
rapid changes in many areas of life. This is seen in such 
phenomena as self-rule brought by political independence, 
the growth of large urban centers, an increase in education 
for the masses, industrialization, and a shift from tribal 
ways to new forms of social life. As African countries take 
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their place beside other nations, they are becoming in- 
creasingly less tolerant of attitudes and actions reminiscent 
of colonial times. Expressions of cultural superiority are in- 
admissible and inexcusable on any grounds, especially from 
a Christian point of view. 

It is a great credit to the African that, in spite of the 
white man’s persisting attitude, he still shows vast resources 
of goodwill. All he wants is to be accepted as a human 
being with equal rights and privileges. One wonders, how- 
ever, how long this goodwill will last. 

It may well be that the next decade will be decisive 
for the work of Christian missions. The Christian church 
was not able to withstand the wave of Islam in North Africa 
in the fifth century. Then in the fifteenth century, evan- 
gelization efforts of Christian missionaries who followed the 
route of the early explorers did not survive the period of 
inhuman treatment of the slave traders. Will the churches 
planted by modern missions survive in the face of the re- 
volution taking place in Africa today? It may not if the 
legacy of the past persists. The authors of The Halting 
Kingdom: Christianity and the African Revolution 5 sound 
a note of warning. They feel that the Christian church in 
Africa today is largely impotent because it is not truly 
indigenous and because its message and life is largely not 
an expression of what is relevant to the African way of 
life. They feel that we must abandon some of the past 
approaches to mission work. 

Alarming signs are indeed evident that this impotence 
could bring the kingdom of God in Africa to a halt. Today 
churches everywhere are composed mostly of the older gen- 
eration; young people are just not interested in the message 
of the church. It is common to hear them say: “The church 
was fine before independence; but what good is that white 
man’s institution now?” Christianity is often regarded as 
something foreign to the local way of life and to the in- 
dividual’s modern needs, as something tied to the colonial 
past. 

Another sign is the expression of disenchantment with 
mission churches by former members. Many are leaving to 
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join nativistic movements or other indigenous groups where 
they feel more at home. 

In addition, now that many nations are on their own, 
fetishism is again being practised by an increasing number 
of people. Christianity seemingly has not communicated 
answers to them that are sufficient for their needs. 

If the Christian missionary movement is to have an 
impact in Africa and in the world in the coming years, we 
will have to think in terms of new dimensions. If we do 
not, we may lose God-given opportunities by default. 


II. New Dimensions 

In one sense, this discussion does not present anything 
new at all. Ever since the beginning of Christian mission 
work, these methods and approaches have been used by 
perceptive missionaries— although they were usually not for- 
mulated systematically. Since, however, in this writer’s opin- 
ion a large percentage of missionaries seem so far from 
these goals, they are virtually “new dimensions.” 

In another sense as well, these methods and principles 
are not new. They have been presented and discussed by 
leading lecturers and writers on missions for almost two 
decades. They have been taught in our seminaries, Bible 
schools, and missionary institutes for as many years. Yet 
they are “new” on the mission field since so little has been 
put to practice— as evidenced by the comment of the African 
quoted in the first paragraph of this chapter. 

Anthropology has made great strides since the turn of 
the century. Many former conclusions have been refuted— 
including the theory of cultural stages: savagery, barbar- 
ism, and civilization. Investigation of cultures in all parts 
of the world has revealed wrong assumptions, and has given 
the basis for a more valid formulation of theories. As in so 
many fields, however, practice often lags behind knowledge. 
Former ideas and methods die out slowly; and so, in spite 
of the change in thinking of leaders in anthropology and 
missions, many people are still working on the basis of old 
assumptions. 
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In this treatment of missionary principles and methods, 
we want it to be clear that the aim of mission work remains 
unchanged. We are ambassadors of Christ to the whole 
world, entreating all to be reconciled to God through Jesus 
Christ. In no way do we wish to, nor can we, detract from 
this central goal. Nor do we minimize the role of the Holy 
Spirit; He is the only one who can finally convict an un- 
believer of his lost condition and bring him to the new life 
which is in Christ. 

However, as ambassadors, we must be fit instruments 
for God to use. It is a tremendous witness to the power 
of the Holy Spirit that so many unbelievers have been con- 
verted in spite of our imperfect ministry. Surely, however, 
God would have us serve to the best of our knowledge. 
We must be ambassadors who are trained to use the very 
best methods. We should be glad to improve our ministry 
by accepting valid findings of anthropology, the science 
of missions, linguistics, and other branches of knowledge.” 
As Nida has stated: “God has evidently determined to work 
within the structures and patterns of human society, even 
as He works out His purposes for an individual's life in 
accordance with the physical and psychological principles 
He has created to govern it.” 7 

An extremely important point to keep in mind is that 
real conversion cannot remain simply an assent of the mind 
and heart. It requires a revolution of a person’s entire way 
of life. Man is a being who lives in a cultural setting which 
varies greatly from region to region. The missionary to a 
foreign land, then, has the added responsibility of dealing 
with a way of life that is different from his own. In this 
chapter we wish to point out principles and methods of 
coping with this cross-cultural problem. 


III. Missionary Approaches 
Sensitivity 

Because of the basic biological and psychological unity 
of all human races certain personal and cultural features 
are universal. Beyond this basic core, however, great diver- 
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gencies can occur. In one culture, men work the fields, in 
another it is the work of women; in some, ancestry is traced 
through the mother’s line, in others, through the father’s; 
some conceive of God as male, others as female; pork is for- 
bidden as food in some societies, while others eat it without 
scruples. The list is endless. 

It is presumptuous for a person who knows absolutely 
no French to try to correct the grammar of a Frenchman. 
And it is absurd for him to suggest that the Frenchman 
change his speech to conform to English pronunciation 
and grammatical patterns, feeling that English is a superior 
language. It is just as presumptuous for a missionary to 
give advice to a person of another culture on cultural 
matters when the missionary has no idea what the patterns 
of life are like. And it is absurd to suggest or insist on 
Western patterns of life for another culture without a careful 
investigation beforehand to establish the wisdom of such 
a move . 8 

It is easy to make superficial judgments about other 
people based on one’s own set of unconsciously acquired 
customs. However, lack of a proper approach in mission 
work can lead to a needless disruption of a culture and 
an undermining of the very society one is trying to help. 
Clan loyalties are often needlessly broken down by de- 
nouncing respect for ancestors; community responsibility is 
lessened by encouraging loyalty to a mission center; per- 
sonality disintegration occurs in the face of detribalization; 
and artistic skills are lost through wholesale condemnation 
of native esthetic expression (in music, drama, and other 
art forms, for example).’ 

It is impossible to judge or understand the customs of 
others adequately unless one comes to appreciate their point 
of view through serious study. (Basic courses in cultural 
and social anthropology— even if taken by correspondence 
—are essential for meaningful results.) For an effective min- 
istry, a missionary must acquire a sympathetic understand- 
ing and empathy for the ways of life of another people. 
He must cultivate a sensitivity to cultural problems. Only 
then will he be in a position to deal adequately with them. 
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Relevance 

Simple dedication to one’s mission work is not enough. 
Hogbin has put it rather crassly when he states that “it 
could be truthfully said that during the nineteenth century 
the road to hell for many primitive societies has been paved 
with the good intentions of missionaries .” 10 We need a ded- 
ication that is sensitive to the local setting. And once we 
have been sensitized to cultural data, and have acquired 
“a view of culture as a functioning environment of people 
as people, rather than as mere objects for social [and evan- 
gelistic] action ,” 11 we will sense the absolute necessity of an 
approach that is relevant to that society. It will be obvious 
that our (Western) ways often will not be appropriate. 
Unless our approach is meaningful to the local people, it 
is not relevant. Unless we meet real needs, we are “scratch- 
ing where it does not itch .” 12 

One of the most important aspects of mission and 
church work is communication. Our goal is to preach the 
Good News and to teach Christian discipleship. We seek 
to do this by our words and by our lives. If this is an 
important goal, then everything we say or do should come 
under careful scrutiny to insure the communication of our 
intended message. 

If the missionary must work in a foreign language, 
he must take the time to learn it well. How can communica- 
tion be adequate if it is garbled in a syntax that is foreign 
to the language, or given with a pronunciation that hurts 
the ears of a native speaker. It is true that those who must 
work in a major foreign language (French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Japanese) are usually given at least a minimum 
amount of time to learn the language. But rare is the mis- 
sionary who has been given adequate time to study the 
local vernacular. A person’s mother tongue is one of the 
most important keys to gain entrance to his innermost being. 
Yet in areas where vernacular languages are still important, 
language study is considered secondary by many mission 
boards (not as stated policies, but by their actions). Mis- 
sionaries are pressed into service immediately upon arriving 
on the field. This forces them to try to learn the vernacular 
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at a time when they have the greatest work load as they 
become familiar with their new assignment. The results are 
evident everywhere on the fields. Missionaries are just not 
equipped to communicate adequately. We need realistic 
programs of language learning to insure real communication 
on this basic level. 

Preaching touches people most deeply when it is given 
in their mother tongue. However, unless, in addition, the 
subject matter speaks to the needs of the hearers and is 
presented in a culturally acceptable way, the message 
may still not be relevant. 

One of the important contributions of Bavinck’s book. 
An Introduction to the Science of Missions , 11 is his insistence 
on the need to take seriously the customs of the people in 
preaching and teaching. One must start where they are in 
beliefs and customs, rouse their conscience, and then lead 
them on to a new Christian expression of their convictions 
in daily life. Loewen writes about “pegging” one’s message 
to familiar forms of the local culture ;’ 4 this will help insure 
relevance and understanding. Unless the message is anchor- 
ed contextually, it runs the risk of being completely foreign 
to the audience, and thus of sounding more like propaganda 
than Good News . 15 An extreme example of lack of sensi- 
tivity to this problem is the account given of a missionary 
who, in his enthusiasm during the first contact with a native 
population, went into an exposition of the concept of the 
Holy Trinity. What possible relevance could this topic have 
for the audience at that point? However, many other topics 
such as conversion, redemption, and regeneration can be 
just as difficult for such an audience if not presented re- 
levantly. 

Tempels has given a helpful example of the sort of 
contextual anchoring that can give real relevance to preach- 
ing. In his Bantu Philosophy 16 he shows how the basic 
African view of the world as interacting forces can be used 
to lead them to understand in a significant way who God 
really is and what His power means in a Christian’s life. 

Much the same comment holds true for mission Bible 
schools and institutes of theology. Unless the subject mat- 
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ter is presented to the students in a way that is vitally 
linked to their own way of life, their studies will be largely 
divorced from life. Their theology will be in a vacuum— a 
lifeless acquisition. What we need is the teaching of biblical 
subjects geared to prepare pastors and laymen to apply their 
knowledge to everyday life, a living knowledge that will 
bear fruit. How can this be achieved if the subjects taught 
are simply a repetition from the notes taken by the teacher 
in Western schools? And how can the teacher make the 
necessary adaptations if he knows virtually nothing about 
the local culture? Bible subjects taught within the new 
dimensions advocated in this chapter will produce enthu- 
siastic interest from students. They will then be able to 
take the problems of living a Christian life in tribal culture 
seriously, and deal with them in a relevant way. 

Church services have largely followed Western patterns. 
As one goes from mission to mission in Africa one notes 
the various forms: Presbyterian, Pentecostal, Mennonite, 
Lutheran, Catholic, etc. Go into an independent African 
church, however, and some vast differences become appar- 
ent. In their typical way, Africans engage in a dialogue 
with the speaker, hymns are in an African idiom, the order 
of service is more informal, and there is an atmosphere of 
enthusiastic participation . 11 In one such church group West- 
ern hymns are called “cold hymns” (the connotation is not 
necessarily derogatory), and the African compositions are 
“revival hymns.” Their own music seems “warmer” to them. 
Services do not have to last sixty precise minutes. And the 
message is often given in the form of dramatic presentations. 
We would do well to let the native Christians choose their 
own forms of worship. Under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, they will become more relevant to the local way of 
life. 

Church organization has also been structured along 
lines that are largely Western. Often this has resulted in 
a form so foreign to normal national patterns and so com- 
plex and top-heavy that church leaders become bogged 
down with administration instead of being concerned with 
outreach and pastoring the local flock. It is instructive to 
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note the simple organization that most indigenous churches 
have developed when left to organize on their own. 

In addition, one often wonders whether the pattern of 
paid pastors is always best for younger churches. Again 
this pattern has been introduced as a matter of course by 
missions. However, it seems to foster a mentality of pro- 
fessionalism that tends to stifle real fervor for the central 
task to be accomplished. For example, much hard feeling 
can result when a pastor spends much of his time extracting 
the “tithe” from the members of his church to make up his 
own monthly salary. 

Indigenous movements usually have lay preachers who, 
besides doing a normal week’s work, help to pastor a con- 
gregation. They work their way up to greater responsibility 
through apprenticeship on various levels of work in the 
church. It is interesting to note that even in our congrega- 
tions with paid pastors, laymen are often the key to real 
outreach. 


We should avoid preparing nationals for followership 
along Western lines; instead we should concentrate on rele- 
vant leadership for the national congregation in their set- 
ting . 18 


Mission radio programs usually follow familiar pat- 
terns: prayer, music, message, music, prayer. Often the 
only voice heard belongs to a white missionary, the musical 
selections are Western hymns translated into the local lan- 
guage, and the message is a Sunday sermon in miniature. 
That such a presentation bears results is indisputable. How- 
ever, it is interesting to compare broadcasts that are pre- 
pared by nationals for local listening. What forms do they 
find most popular? We will find that in Africa dialogue 
and conversation are well received. Rarely is information 
on popular, informative topics given in the form of an ad- 
dress by one person. We would be well advised to present 
Christian programs in a form that is appealing to local tastes. 

Much the same comments hold for literature produc- 
tion. We must engage in meaningful dialogue with nationals 
to find out what subjects need treatment most. Tracts and 
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articles should not only present an evangelistic appeal (im- 
portant as that is) but should also deal with topics that 
can help deepen the believers in their faith by grappling 
with vital issues of how they can live their lives as true 
disciples in their own culture. The best judge of the native 
situation is, of course, the informed national himself. When 
trained, he will be able to penetrate into the depths of the 
local situation in a way that a foreign missionary can never 
achieve, even after many years of service. Literature should 
also follow local tastes regarding the style of presentation 
and language usage. A study of local story patterns will 
reveal favorite types. 

The same emphasis runs through all types of missionary 
service. A sensitivity to native customs and attitudes will 
open new dimensions of outreach. An insistence on rele- 
vancy will result in more effective communication of bibli- 
cal truths. 

Indigenization IS 

The stated goal of mission work is the establishment 
of indigenous churches. The terms self-governing, self-sup- 
porting, and self-propagating are often used to define what 
is meant by indigenous. However, these popular catch- 
phrases are largely misleading; they need careful definition. 
When brought under the scrutiny of the principles of 
cultural sensitivity and relevance, indigenization acquires 
new dimensions . 20 

A church may be self-governing, but it is still not 
indigenous if a form of government has been imposed on 
it that is not natural to its way of life. Self-government 
does not become indigenous by simply turning over the 
reins of a foreign-type organization to the nationals. Con- 
versely, a church may be indigenous and still have foreign- 
ers participate. 

All matters of financing may be turned over to the 
local leaders, but it is still not fully indigenous if strings 
are being pulled behind the scenes by foreign workers. Yet 
a group may be fully indigenous and still receive subsidies 
and other support from other groups. 
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Similarly, self-propagation should not simply mean the 
absence of participation of foreign personnel. 

It seems quite obvious from the biblical record that 
there is a cultural relativism in God’s dealings with men. 21 
There is not just one Christian culture. This is the conclusion 
reached by the Jewish Christian at Jerusalem; despite the 
pressure of the “Judaizers,” the conference decided not to 
try to compel the new Gentile converts to follow the many 
Jewish laws. They felt that their observance was not one 
of the “necessary things” of true discipleship. They dis- 
played sensitivity to cultural differences and came up with 
an answer that helped to make Christian life relevant to 
the local situation. And when the apostles read the answer 
to the Gentile congregation, “they rejoiced” (Acts 15:31). 

Smalley has given the following definition of an in- 
digenous church: “It is a group of believers who live out 
their life, including their socialized Christian activity, in 
the patterns of the local society and for whom any trans- 
formations of that society comes out of their felt needs 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit and the Scriptures.” 22 

Indigenous, then, means that local believers make their 
own decisions, with no outside interference. The church 
is organized and funds are administered according to local 
patterns— or as developed and reorganized by the people 
themselves. The work is carried on with indigenous steam 
under national leaders carrying real responsibility. When 
a congregation senses that the work of the church depends 
on them, it is surprising to see how funds for various pro- 
jects suddenly appear from the very people who under 
foreign administration find it impossible to contribute any- 
thing. And groups that were passive mission churches learn 
to become active missionary churches with a message to 
proclaim to their own people. 

We should make an additional distinction. It seems 
contradictory to talk about “establishing” indigenous church- 
es. Established would best be used for foreign (mission) 
churches; indigenous (missionary) churches are planted. 
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The missionary sows the seed, but God grants healthy 
growth and development through the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Outside interference can cause injury, permanent 
defects, stunted growth, or death. Through sympathetic 
understanding and a relevant ministry a missionary can 
be used by God to strengthen the young church. This 
should be a main thrust in the task of missions. 


IV. Missionary Roles 

There are many ways in which a foreigner can be 
beneficial to a local church. Total cultural isolation of an 
indigenous church can be as harmful as insensitive foreign 
interference. Smalley raises this issue when he asks: “Are 
only truly indigenous churches worthwhile? ... Is the 
cultural isolation implied in the term ‘indigenous church’ 
really what we want ?” 23 The implied answer is “no.” Con- 
tact with others is healthy. There are a number of significant 
contact roles which a missionary can play. 

Brother 

One of the important roles that a missionary can fill 
in a new culture is that of a true spiritual brother. In the 
younger churches tribal divisions often break up the ef- 
fectiveness of a church witness. If a representative of anoth- 
er culture, then, participates in full fellowship with the 
local believers, they could be helped to bridge the tribal 
gap. Karefa-Smart says: “The need for the Christian com- 
munity to become an inclusive family with a full experience 
of true Christian fellowship as its vitalizing force is as ur- 
gent as the need for indigenization .” 24 

There is a danger in sending out missionaries that are 
too independent of the local church. Being self-sufficient, 
the missionary has the freedom (unless he is sensitive to 
local needs) to set up all sorts of programs without the 
real backing of the local people. This is not true brother- 
hood. And when a program does not have the sponsorship 
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of the nationals, the result often tends to be the spreading 
of propaganda instead of Good News . 25 

Brotherhood involves identification of oneself with the 
local people. This does not mean “going native.” Full ex- 
ternal identification is rarely possible— we have too many 
ingrained habits and customs that give us away. In fact, 
nationals often do not appreciate attempts at complete 
identification in that sense; they themselves are striving 
for a higher standard of life, and so our attempts to live 
on their level are incomprehensible or seem paternalistic 
to them. The fact that we have a nice house, a refrigerator, 
and even air conditioning is not the crucial issue. What 
counts in real identification is how we use the things we 
have. It is not a matter of how modern the house is, but 
whether or not the national is made to feel at home in it 
(if he is invited at all!). Identification is more a matter 
of attitudes than things, of psychological distance than 
physical distance, of sensitivity than Christian commitment, 
and more a matter of quality than quantity . 26 

A missionary who achieves identification recognizes 
the worth of the local culture and of the individuals who 
are part of it. Recognizing their worth means that, as a 
foreigner, he has much to learn. Identification is a process 
not a condition; the missionary is always ready to learn 
something new about the local situation. The more he learns, 
the better he can teach the Good News he has come to 
share. Thus real identification requires a meaningful dia- 
logue between the two cultures, and this should, in turn, 
improve the relevancy of communication. The flow of com- 
munication in a paternalistic approach is mainly unidirec- 
tional; it is bidirectional between real brothers. 

So-called missionary sacrifice does not really involve 
the material aspects of life either— the comforts or the friends 
and family left at home. What is involved is rather the 
psychological shock to which the missionary is subjected 
as he tries to adjust to a new culture, and the pain of self- 
discovery during the reexamination of his cultural assump- 
tions. He experiences the uncomfortable naked feeling of 
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self-exposure as he removes his mask (of piety, of superior- 
ity— whatever it may be) and becomes transparent to his 
native Christian brother in order to gain real entrance to 
that person’s soul. 21 

This “sacrifice” is considered a privilege by those who 
have experienced its results: exhilarating freedom in Christ; 
the joy of unfeigned fellowship across cultural boundaries; 
the satisfaction of understanding and being understood; 
and the rewards of a ministry that meets real needs. 

Servant 

True greatness does not come from lording it over 
people, but by being their servant. This is one of the seem- 
ing paradoxes taught by Christ (Matt. 20:25-28). Thus a 
missionary who is truly great in God’s estimation is one 
who serves others. Here, again, the emphasis is not on 
external aspects. It is not a matter of subordinate rank or 
outward gestures of humility; motives and goals are what 
count. As a servant he is a sower of the seed, a planter of 
churches, and a source of help in strengthening a growing 
church. 

It means that, given the responsibility of a particular 
assignment, the missionary will develop it along lines pre- 
ferred by the nationals, and he will train them to do the 
work themselves. It also means that he will be willing to 
accept an assignment that is directed by local leaders, even 
though their efficiency might leave much to be desired. 
In this revolutionary world, where old patterns and values 
are being brushed aside, where colonial security is replaced 
by insecurity and sometimes terror, where the direction of 
the road into the future seems so uncertain, the missionary 
is to serve faithfully each day at a time as long as the op- 
portunity is his. 2 ' 

Catalijst 

The Christian message requires radical changes in life 
and outlook. However, the progress of a local group of be- 
lievers usually seems painfully slow. Yet the missionary does 
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not (nor does he wish to) wield legislative authority over 
his national brethren. However, there is an effective means 
of helping them to help themselves. He can be a catalyst 
in their midst. He can precipitate action by teaching biblical 
truths, by pointing tactfully to crucial issues, by acting as 
a mirror in which they see themselves in the light of the 
Scriptures, and by being an every-day example of Christian 
living himself. 

Loewen finds that self-exposure— telling of problems 
and victories of one’s own Christian experience— is one ef- 
fective and tactful way of beginning catalytic action in a 
problem situation. His sharing an experience with a group 
of Indians about how God dealt with him concerning a 
particular problem was the catalyst that led to confessions 
and restitutions in the local Indian congregation / 9 

Source of Alternatives 

Once a problem is recognized and a need felt by local 
believers, the missionary can act as a source of alternatives 
of action. He can explain what solutions were found effective 
in other parts of the world in a similar situation. He can 
point out biblical teaching on the subject. It is then left 
to the Holy Spirit to guide the believers to a meaningful 
answer for their own situation. 

One of the most important insights that a missionary 
can take with him to the field is that he is an innovator. 
His message is new to the people and it demands wide- 
sweeping changes. These changes are not only in personal 
faith and conviction. A regenerated life is still lived in a 
human culture. The culture too must be transformed in 
those places where it is not consistent with biblical teach- 
ing. The missionary can be a valuable source of alternatives 
in seeking this goal. 

Change should not be left to haphazard development. 
Since all aspects of life are interrelated, plans of action 
should be made taking into account various possibilities 
and having contingency plans in the event of other pos- 
sibilities. Here, again, the missionary with his wider school- 
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ing and general background can serve as a source of alter- 
natives for strategic planning. 


Conclusion 

An attempt to put some of these methods and attitudes 
to practice evoked the African response: “You’re not talk- 
ing like a missionary.” We are convinced that it is high 
time that these principles be an integral part of all mission- 
ary thinking and practice. 

In this chapter we have pointed out the legacy of the 
past that lingers on to hinder our efforts toward a relevant 
mission ministry. We went on to suggest principles and 
methods, and gave reasons for the need to work in terms 
of new dimensions. For those who are skeptical about this 
approach— who feel perhaps that it sounds fine in theory, 
but probably cannot be put to practice— we can point to 
examples where it has been applied. 

One that the present writer has studied firsthand is 
found in Panama. The work done there by Jacob A. Loewen 
and missionary colleagues, together with Indian believers, 
exemplifies much that has been presented here . 30 There is a 
conscious attempt on the part of the missionaries to think 
in terms of new dimensions. They show sensitivity to local 
cultural patterns, to the legacy of past approaches, and to 
their own cultural biases. There is an atmosphere of true 
brotherhood with the Indians. The missionaries are willing 
to serve the church where they can be useful. And on many 
occasions they are catalysts to stimulate Christian action 
and a source of alternatives to suggest solutions to problems. 
This has led to an indigenous church and a relevant min- 
istry in preaching and teaching of both missionaries and 
Indians. 


Footnotes 

1 “Younger churches” is the term which is often used to designate 
churches that have been planted during the present modem missionary 
movement. 
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16. Missions and the Problems of 
Cultural Background 


—Jacob A. Loewen* 


“We have come to teach you to talk to God. If you really 
want to talk to God you must close your eyes, bow your 
head, fold your hands, and say . . . 

When the host band of Indians obeyed these instruc- 
tions and tried to pray, the visiting group of “missionaries” 
chopped off five heads and in the confusion made off with 
three women. What, you ask, could have produced such a 
tragedy? A misunderstanding of a tribal culture on the part 
of the missionary. You see, this tribe of South American 
Indians lives in bands of about fifty to seventy people. Each 
band is separated from other bands by as much as ten 
days’ journey. Their culture forbids them to marry relatives, 
and as a result men can seldom find mates within their 
own bands. They must get wives from other groups. Since 
the separation between groups has produced enmities, wife- 
getting has become very difficult. The deplorable scene 
described above resulted when the missionary, unaware of 
the problem of wife-getting, insisted that a new woman con- 
vert live with only the older of the two official husbands 
she had. The younger husband was instructed to find him- 
self another wife. Within three weeks of the missionary’s 
intervention the young man took four other men with him, 
travelled ten days’ journey to find another band, and there 
perpetrated the murders in order to get a new wife. 

This experience illustrates the principle that Eugene 
A. Nida has so succinctly stated: 


“Jacob A. Loewen is Translation Secretary for the American Bible Society, 
Peru. 
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Some Christians tend to think of church growth almost entirely apart 
from the cultural context in which it has taken place, as though it 
were some special supernatural phenomenon involving only the strug- 
gle between the forces of God and the wiles of the devil. There is 
no doubt that church growth is directly related to the total plan 
and purposes of God; but at the same time it is equally true that 
God has evidently determined to work within the structures and 
patterns of human society, even as He works out His purposes foi 
the individual’s life in accordance with the physical and psychological 
principles He has created to govern it . 2 

Overwhelmed by the knowledge that the message they 
bring is divine, the missionaries have often overlooked hu- 
man cultures. The results have not only been tragedies as 
the one described above, but often years of missionary la- 
bors have not been rewarded with a viable, indigenous 
church. It is the purpose of this essay to define and to 
illustrate how the problems of cultural background can 
hinder the development of the national church and of in- 
dividual believers; and then to suggest some steps to over- 
come the obstacles that these culture problems pose for 
the entrance of the Gospel and the establishment of an 
indigenous church. 


Part I. Defining the Sources of the Problems 

In most situations the Gospel reaches a new tribe via 
a messenger from a different culture. This at once puts 
two cultures into contact; both of them can become sources 
of problems for the indigenous church. This situation is 
frequently complicated by a national culture over-arching 
several tribal cultures. This three-cultures-in-contact dilem- 
ma is aptly illustrated by the Peruvian Quechua Indian 
who remarked to a missionary: “I don’t know what ‘face’ 
to put on— that of an Indian, that of a mestizo, or that 
of a white man.” While all of these cultures can be the 
source of obstacles in a missionary program, this paper 
will focus mainly on the culture of the missionary messenger 
and the culture of the people he is trying to reach. 
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I. PROBLEMS PROCEEDING FROM THE CULTURAL 

BACKGROUND OF THE FOREIGN MESSENGER 

The Missionary Is a Product of His Own Cultural Environ- 
ment 

This cultural environment is for him a set of “colored 
glasses” that will “distort” the “reality” of any new culture 
he contacts. Ethnocentrism— the belief that one’s culture is 
basically the good and right— is a universal phenomenon; 
and unless the missionary by the grace of God has at least 
in some measure been liberated from the extremes of ethno- 
centrism, his cultural heritage will make it hard for him 
to appreciate a new culture. 

Even the way we drive on a public road is affected 
by culture. To those of us who have learned to drive on 
the right side of the road, the experience of driving in a 
country where traffic moves on the left is not only frighten- 
ing— it seems positively wrong. 

Again, we know by our culture that the future lies 
before us and the long past behind us. However, Bolivian 
Quechua know that the future lies behind them and the 
past lies before them. This is logical, they say, for you 
can always see the past, but you cannot see the future, 
therefore it lies behind you. Ethnocentrism will not only 
prevent us from understanding a new culture, but also 
blinds us to certain wrongs in our own background. 

The Toba of the Argentine Chaco provides us with a 
very practical example. Here is a vigorous, indigenous 
church which moves forward without much missionary in- 
volvement. But again and again those missionaries who 
attempt to work with the Toba Church are scandalized by 
the fact that the Toba have no appreciation whatsoever 
for the denominational boundaries and the equity agree- 
ments between missions. Thus “Mennonite” Toba (that is 
Toba Indians who are at least loosely cooperating with the 
Old Mennonite Mission in the Argentine Chaco) find no 
problem in “evangelizing” Pentecostal and Anglican church- 
es and adding them to their fold. The friction, however. 
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that this causes between the missions involved leaves no. 
doubt about the fact that here is a cultural evil which ac- 
companies the missionary background, but to which mis- 
sionaries are singularly blind. 

The Missionary’s Comprehension and Experience of the 
Divine Message Will Be Limited 

Each culture provides its participants with a Weltan- 
schauung— a view of the reality of the universe, which, of 
course, they consider more or less identical with absolute 
truth. In our Western culture, for example, there is a distinct 
cleavage between the natural and the supernatural, the 
spiritual and the material, the physical and the metaphysi- 
cal. Though this premise is usually unspoken, it neverthe- 
less underlies all Western thinking and action, even that 
of the missionary. Notice the following example of mis- 
sionary-national conflict based on the conflict of worldview. 

As new missionaries to the Waunana in Colombia we 
were quite disturbed by the tribal belief that evil spirits 
caused all their diseases. We knew that many diseases are 
caused by germs. We therefore made a definite effort to 
teach them the truth about the origin of disease. An ideal 
occasion came one day when an Indian was brought to the 
dispensary with an acute attack of malaria. We were able 
to take samples of his blood and produce on a slide the 
visible evidence of the malarial spirochete which had invad- 
ed his blood cells. Right in the center of the slide were sev- 
eral red blood cells with the half moons of the malarial 
spirochete made visible by a drop of blue stain. We called 
the Indians to come and look. We explained to them: “Your 
fathers told you that all disease is caused by evil spirits. 
We want to show you that this man does not have fever 
spirits. Little ‘animals’ have been injected into his blood by 
a mosquito. These ‘animals,’ as it were, eat our red blood 
cells and give us fever. They are called ‘germs’.” One of 
the Indians looked at the slide under the microscope. It 
took some time before he was able to see the red blood 
corpuscles and the blue-stained spirochete, but when he 
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finally saw them he was enthralled. He called to the rest 
of the Indians and said: “Hey you, come and see what 
this white fellow has done. He’s got the kiamia, the fever 
spirits, right here on the glass.” While the other people 
were looking, he turned to the missionary and said: “You 
know, I never knew those fever spirits were so small, and 
blue at that.” Obviously we had failed to change the In- 
dian’s view of the cause of malaria. In fact, we had com- 
pounded the confusion by the blue stain so that they now 
thought the evil spirits were blue in color. 

This matter of sharp cleavage between the natural 
and the supernatural deeply invades also the quality of our 
Christian faith. In 1962 when David Wirsche and I were 
working with the Choco Church, Pastor Aureliano’s wife 
became seriously ill with pneumonia. We had no medicine 
to give her. We were all deeply troubled by the situation 
because we realized how seriously the death of the leader’s 
wife could affect the faith of the young church. In my 
devotional reading I was studying the book of James and 
had come to the fifth chapter which speaks of anointing 
the sick with oil and praying for their recovery. “And the 
prayer of faith shall raise the sick” (James 5:15). A serious 
struggle raged in my heart. I knew that the disease which 
the woman had was caused by specific material germs for 
which, at the moment, we did not have the medical anti- 
dote. These germs were matter and needed to be counter- 
acted by matter-based medicine which we did not have. 
Was it right for me to translate this portion of Scripture 
for the Choco Church? I knew from past experience that 
they would take the passage literally. I was not sure what 
my personal position on the matter really was. I wanted to 
believe that God healed, but how did the Spirit of God 
make contact with a material germ? Was this passage to be 
applied literally? What if we prayed and it wouldn’t work? 
In spite of these doubts and questions I translated the 
passage and without comment handed it to Pastor Aureliano. 
He read it, and after a while asked: “Where did you get 
this?” I told him I had translated it from the fifth chapter 
of James. Could I prove that this was really in the Scriptures? 
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Yes, I could. So I read to him the portion from the Spanish 
Bible. He was overjoyed and wanted to know what oil they 
should use. They had three kinds: motor oil, castor oil, and 
olive oil. After some discussion it was decided to use the 
olive oil. After the various Indian leaders had assembled 
we anointed the woman with oil and prayed over her. She 
was visibly improved, and I was grateful. While the pro- 
blem within my own heart was still not solved, I was con- 
fident that these struggles were hidden from the view of 
my Choco brethren. 

The Missionary’s Culture Assigns Him an Inventory of Roles 

Roles are the traditional ways people act in given 
situations. They are learned within the cultural setting. Very 
frequently the missionary is quite unconscious of this in- 
ventory of roles which he brings with him, and so he never 
questions their legitimacy. But we must point out that even 
the very role of a missionary— a person paid by a foreign 
source to live in a strange country and to preach a new 
religion— is quite difficult for most people to understand. 

At one of the church services in Panama, leader Aure- 
liano used the two visiting North American teachers as a 
basis of appeal for the believers to leave their work and to 
go and witness for their Lord. The visitors were embarras- 
sed by the fact that resident Missionary Glenn Prunty had 
not been included in the appeal. When they drew this to 
the leader’s attention, he explained: “I cannot use the 
resident missionary as a basis of an appeal to sacrifice 
one’s personal interest for the work of the Lord. He doesn’t 
leave his home and his family like you men do. He lives 
here! In fact, they pay him to live here.” 

In addition to the role inventory, there is the problem 
of role sincerity. The preacher is often tempted to act and 
speak as if all the points he makes are personal convictions. 
It needs to be underscored that role insincerity will function 
as a contradicting para-message to the audience in the 
target culture. This para-message can be illustrated best 
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by a personal confession growing out of the experience with 
the pastor’s sick wife. 

The morning after the first prayer session the wife suf- 
fered a relapse. We noticed that there was some consulta- 
tion among the Indians; then we saw how the sick woman 
was again anointed and prayed over, but this time none 
of the missionaries were asked to share. We were puzzled 
by the course of the events. During the afternoon we were 
casually sitting on a canoe and I had occasion to ask 
Aureliano about this: “I noticed that you prayed again for 
your wife and that she is now much improved.” 

“Yes,” he said, “God has healed her.” 

“I noticed that you did not take David and me along 
when you prayed for her this time.” 

“No,” he said, “we could not take you along because 
you two do not believe.” I was smitten to the depths of 
my heart, for I had believed that the para-message of my 
inner struggle based on the concept of separation between 
the natural and the supernatural had been hidden in my 
heart; but my role insincerity had been clearly “read” by 
my Indian brethren as unbelief. 

Every Person Develops a Self-image Within His Cultural 
Context 

Only recently social scientists have become aware of 
this very important phenomenon— the self-image. Every per- 
son develops an idealized image of himself as part of his 
enculturation in his home environment. Even though he 
may go abroad to serve as a missionary to a foreign people, 
his self-definition still is made in the context of his sending 
constituency. There is real danger, therefore, that the mis- 
sionary use the tribal setting as a “tool” to feed his self- 
image. One cannot escape asking the question: Is the fact 
that missionaries often so tenaciously try to retain control 
and to exercise powers in the mission situation due to their 
self-image building? If this is true, then we have to admit 
that many a missionary is “feeding his self-image” at the 
expense of the indigenous church. 
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n. PROBLEMS RESULTING FROM AN INADEQUATE 
PRESENTATION OF THE MISSIONARY MESSAGE 

Inadequacies in the presentation of the missionary mes- 
sage need not only result from the differences between the 
missionary culture and the target culture, but also through 
misinterpretation of the source cultures of the Scriptures. 
The various categories of inadequacies presented in the 
paper should not be considered mutually exclusive. 

Christianity Presented as a Partial Religion 

All too frequently missionaries have been concerned 
only with the salvation of the soul and with the developing 
of behavior that will inherit life eternal in the hereafter. As 
a result many of the major concerns of the target culture 
may be unrecognized or overlooked. The awareness of such 
neglect was driven home during an encounter with the 
Lengua Indians in the Paraguayan Chaco. 

We were sitting around the campfire with a group of 
Lengua Indians, sharing some of our spiritual experiences. 
In the course of the conversation I tried to check their 
attitudes toward the Christian faith, especially in regard to 
the fear of evil spirits, and so I cheerfully said: “Isn’t 
it wonderful now! Your fathers used to be so afraid of all 
the evil quilyicjama, but now that you are Christians you 
don’t have to be afraid of them anymore.” There was a 
period of troubled silence which was finally broken by one 
of the Indians who said: “But we are still afraid a little 
bit. We know that the Mennonites do not believe that sick- 
ness is caused by the quilyicjama. We don’t believe it any- 
more either, but sometimes we wonder.” 

This fear of the spirits became very apparent when an 
epidemic of whooping cough took the lives of twenty Indian 
children at Yalve Sanga. Several of the leaders asked wheth- 
er we were dealing with a bonafide disease, or whether 
we were really dealing with evil spirit forces, because the 
doctor was unable to help the suffering children. 

A number of missionary leaders have pointed out that 
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there is a current revival of shamanistic practice in Africa. 
The rationale given for this by the people is that while 
white man’s medicine deals with the physical aspects of 
the disease, many diseases also have “spiritual” aspects to 
them. These can be handled only through their shamanistic 
rites . 3 Statements like these render eloquent testimony to 
the fact that Christianity has been presented to them as a 
religion that is interested only in part of their concerns. 

The Gospel Message Doesn’t Scratch Where It Itches 

It is very important for a missionary to distinguish 
between propaganda and the Gospel (the good news). 
Propaganda is delivering a message which the source con- 
siders important for the recipient, while good news is de- 
livering the message of worth from the point of view of 
the recipient. 

I was sitting with some Chaco Indians sharing with 
them some of the mistakes I had made as a new missionary 
trying to bring the Gospel to the Choco Indians of Colom- 
bia. After I had shared some of my own mistakes I asked 
the Indians whether the missionaries working with them 
had also made mistakes like that. There was a period of 
uncomfortable silence. Then one Indian finally said: “Yes, 
the missionaries have also made mistakes, but it is very 
hard for Indians to speak of them.” I was aware of the 
Indian concept of the innermost and its demands of respect 
for the other person, and knew that criticism was difficult 
for them. But, still desirous of some evaluation, I asked for 
at least one illustration of missionary failure to give a rele- 
vant message. There was another period of silence after 
which one of the Indians answered in Plattdeutsch: “Es 
krautze woa nich es yeike.” (They are scratching where 
it is not itching.) What a unique way of describing a mes- 
sage that was not meeting the felt need! 

The Appeal for the Acceptance of the Gospel Has Not 
Been Linked to Proper Values or Motives. 

Since value orientations differ greatly from culture to 
culture, the missionary will need to be fully aware of the 
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value orientations of the target society. However, values 
and motives are not always easy to discern; yet, precisely 
because they are so elusive, they can create serious problems 
for the advance of the Gospel. 

Benson Saler, an American anthropologist, has pointed 
out that in certain Guatemalan communities Protestant con- 
version has become one of the negative ways of self-ag- 
grandizement. There are legitimate ways of growing in 
prestige and importance in a community; however, some 
individuals do not want to submit to these. For many of 
them conversion to Protestantism has become a means of 
expressing their rebellion against the local community. This, 
of course, has meant that the majority of the culturally 
integrated individuals in a community are no longer inter- 
ested in the Gospel. 4 

The Message Has Not Been Adequately Pre-programmed 

Even where a message is relevant to felt need, it must 
be pre-programmed, i.e. couched in a language and forms 
that will communicate the truth and nothing but the truth. 

The lack of pre-programming of the missionary mes- 
sage is very apparent in a South American tribe in which 
mission work began some twenty years ago through inter- 
preters. More recently missionaries have learned the Indian 
language, and we were checking the Gospel of Mark only 
to find that the word for devil was obviously only a phone- 
tic adaptation of the English word. When we asked one 
of the national Christians about the traditional spirit world, 
he was most hesitant to speak, saying that he was a Chris- 
tian and did not like to talk about the pagan past. It was 
only after we had gained his confidence that he confided 
that they knew many devils. When he finally listed nine, 
five of them turned out to be English loan words. Since 
the message had not been pre-programmed, the missionary 
had used English theological words which the interpreter 
had not been able to translate. He had transliterated these 
words into so-called “hard” or “difficult” words. This, of 
course, was modelled after the native shamanistic healing 
practice which was based on the use of magic or “hard” 
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words. Here an unpre-programmed message had provided 
the Indians with a new source of both positive and negative 
magic words. During an intimate discussion one of the 
Christians confided it was very good to be a Christian 
because then one could use all the powerful words. If one 
knelt behind someone whom he did not like in a prayer 
meeting, and whispered some of these “hard” words and 
blew on the person, he would immediately get sick. But 
if one said some of the good words and blew on him, then 
a sick friend would get well. 

The Gospel Message Is Annulled by a Contradictory Para- 
message 

We are all well aware of the English saying: “Your 
actions speak so loudly that I cannot hear a word you say.” 
While wrong actions obviously can distort or contradict 
a message, the concerns of this section lie even a little deep- 
er. 

Direction is another important source of para-message 
in communication. Very frequently a person with unspoken 
attitudes of superiority is actually talking down at the 
people. Even though he may not realize this, his hearers 
will react negatively. Again, even where the source is not 
speaking down at the recipient and his message is delivered 
“horizontally” as between equals, it may be only uni-di- 
rectional, and the actual ideal is bi-directional communi- 
cation. 

Those of us associated with the Choco Church in Pan- 
ama have again and again been impressed by the amount 
of bi-directional communication there is in the Indian wit- 
ness. At one of the communion services Pastor Aureliano 
interrupted the testimonies of the believers by calling on 
one of the local shaman, an unbeliever who was visiting 
the communion service, for some “words.” The shaman re- 
sponded: “You all know that I do not belong, but I know 
that everything I have heard here is true. I might be inter- 
ested in the Gospel, but you know that I am bound to serve 
the spirits.” Pastor Aureliano asked the congregation: “How 
many still think that the evil spirits are more powerful than 
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the Holy Spirit?” There was a chorus of no’s followed by 
testimonies of how the Spirit of God had overcome the 
evil spirits in their lives. The congregation then prayed for 
the shaman’s deliverance. It was little wonder that when 
the missionaries returned to visit the church next year, this 
shaman was already a member of the church. 

in. PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE NATURE 

AND FUNCTION OF CULTURE 

Culture Is an Integrated Whole 

A culture consists not only of thousands of individual 
traits, but these traits are grouped into bundles which show 
close relationship to each other. Trait bundles, in turn, are 
organized into institutions, and the integration of institu- 
tions forms the cultural whole. Anthropologists refer to cub 
ture as a structure whose manifold traits are integrated 
into a functional whole. In her book, Patterns of Culture, 
Ruth Benedict pushes this concept still farther to show 
that in addition to structure, each culture has a central 
theme or idea around which it is organized. This is a very 
relevant concept for Christians who believe that Christ is 
to be the center of the new way of life.' Benedict’s thesis 
has been refined by other anthropologists to show that the 
center may not be a single idea, but a complex of ideas, 
and that all other traits of the culture are organized in a 
descending value scale around this center— the closer to the 
core, the higher in value, and vice versa.' 

Obviously the degree of integration will vary from cul- 
ture to culture, and no culture will ever be perfectly inte- 
grated. There will always be areas of change, inconsistency 
and tension; but anthropologists are widely agreed that 
basically cultures strive toward integrated wholeness. For 
this reason one cannot single out an isolated trait or cultural 
element such as the soul or the hereafter as sole concern 
of change without automatically also affecting other areas 
of the culture as well. 

When Mennonite colonists in the Paraguayan Chaco 
met the Lengua Indians, the latter were hunting-gathering 
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nomads. One of the cultural traits that struck the Men- 
nonites as extremely cruel was infanticide, so every effort 
was made to prevent the killing of infants. The result, of 
course, has been a tremendous increase in population. This 
in turn means that the tribe can no longer live from hunting 
and gathering. A large family of small children makes no- 
madism almost impossible. The Lengua had to become se- 
dentary and had to develop agriculture in order to be able 
to provide food for the many mouths that the family now 
has to feed. In fact, anthropologists have pointed out that 
the so-called population explosion is merely the result of 
“higher” cultures trying to help the so-called underdevelop- 
ed countries in only one area, namely, the elimination of 
certain diseases. 

Culture Is Basically Conservative and 
Has a Tendency to Resist Change 

All cultures change, but we need to recognize that 
seldom is widespread change accepted as something good. 
We also need to recognize that conservatism is greatest in 
the area of religion, values, and the unspoken premises of 
the worldview. It also means that people will readily pay 
lip-service to short-time change without fundamentally re- 
structuring their values, if there are some immediate, prac- 
tical advantages. 

In one of the Latin American countries there was a 
rapidly growing missionary program. The mission was build- 
ing residences, churches, schools, and was employing large 
numbers of people. Several years later I was able to revisit 
this place and was shocked to find that the congregation 
had dwindled to only three people. On asking one of the 
“faithful” ones what had happened, he said: “Well, the 
mission ran out of work and so the people quit coming to 
church.” While the term “rice Christians” was coined for 
India and China, we need to remember that it has its local 
manifestations in all parts of the world. 

Because of this conservative tendency, there is real 
danger that one will succeed in changing the form without 
changing the values. William Reybum provides an interest- 
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ing example of change in form, but of unchanged values in 
regard to polygyny. A letter from home announcing the 
death of his maternal uncle provided the occasion for him 
to perform this revealing experiment. Sitting around the 
campfire with a group of men in Africa, he confided to 
them that he had just received a letter from home announc- 
ing his maternal uncle’s death. The faces of all the men 
around the campfire lit up and they asked: “How many 
wives did he have?” The reason for this question, of course, 
was the traditional practice of this culture by which a man 
inherited his maternal uncle’s wives. When Reyburn said 
that his uncle had only one wife, all faces fell. Feeling that 
this was a good occasion to pursue the question of poly- 
gyny further, he asked: “What would you do if your moth- 
er’s brother died and left you many wives?” Without hesita- 
tion the people replied: “We are Christians now, we don’t 
take our maternal uncle’s wives anymore. We just stay with 
one wife.” Reyburn continued to press however: “But what 
would you do if your uncle were not a Christian and still 
left you his wives?” Again reassuring him that they were 
Christians and that they would not take his wives, they 
admitted, however, that they would take them to some dis- 
tant village and sell them on the slave market. Even though 
they did not claim a husband’s privileges, they still claimed 
ownership. In other words, Christianity had only changed 
their marriage form, not the basic values. In addition, it 
had robbed them of their moral responsibility. Instead of 
providing for these wives in their old age as their former 
culture demanded, they now turned them into cold cash 
for their personal use.’ 

When such a conservative culture changes, it frequently 
means that it will be changed only in part, i.e. elements of 
the new will be mixed with the old. In its negative sense 
it is often spoken of as syncretism. The example of the 
“hard” words mentioned earlier is a case in point. Chris- 
tianity provided a series of new words to join the existing 
list of magic words, the lists were fused, and now the 
prayer meeting could become an occasion for both healing 
and killing. 
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In this connection we should also mention the pro- 
blem of models for behavior. Conversion demands a new 
life. What is going to be the model for this new life? Most 
commonly it was an imported model. The mission provided 
an “imported” list of rules of behavior which was to be 
characteristic of the Christians. Often it also provided the 
model for the services; in fact, it frequently even imported 
the time of the service, as Sunday morning at eleven o’clock, 
even though in some climates this is most incongruous. 
These foreign models have often hindered the widespread 
acceptance of the gospel, and at least have hampered the 
deeper penetration of the gospel message. This is evidenced 
in the frequent collapse of national churches when mis- 
sionaries have to leave the area. 

The opposite, while much rarer, has nevertheless posed 
problems in missions. If a church is truly indigenous and 
without superimposed foreign models, from where does such 
a group draw its models to express the new life in Christ? 
The danger is that such a group will fall back entirely on 
its own pagan past. A classic example of this situation can 
be seen among the Toba of the Argentine Chaco, who, 
while developing a truly indigenous church, show that in 
many aspects it is patterned according to the cultural past, 
and that pagan myths often provide the unspoken ration- 
ale for behavior. Here is a report by a missionary: 

We were visiting one of the Toba churches over a week-end and 
noticed that on Saturday night the young people, especially the 
girls, danced passionately during the entire evening service which 
lasted till well past midnight. They danced until they fainted. When 
one of them fainted away, the older believers rubbed the person’s 
chest and otherwise tried to revive him. We noticed further that 
during the Sunday morning service the very same young people 
who had fainted the night before now came to the altar and were 
formally converted. After the service, sitting in a circle of national 
believers, we inquired concerning these events. The people assured 
us that everything was just fine. They explained that these young 
people had come to the chinch full of bad gozo (gozo is the Spanish 
word for joy, but in Toba usage it actually means more the movement 
of the Holy Spirit. In its negative sense it means the conviction of 
sin, and in its positive sense it would, at least in part, approximate 
the Spanish meaning.) This “bad” gozo had to come out of these 
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young people before they were able to give themselves to God and 
receive from him “good” g ozo.' 

The model for this conversion experience, of course, 
was the old Toba puberty ceremony which reached a cli- 
max when a group of masked men dragged the pubescent 
girl until she fainted. When she was revived, all the people 
said: “The girl has died and a woman has been born.” 

Problems with Various Types of Change 

Three most common approaches to culture change in- 
volve the subtraction, addition, or substitution of traits. 

Frequently cultures exhibit traits which to the mission- 
ary’s mind are incompatible with the gospel, or even with 
civilized behavior, and which therefore should be removed. 
However, such outside attempts to remove traits may merely 
cause the behavior to go underground and assume a dif- 
ferent form. 

One of the Chaco missionaries to the Lengua reported 
that when he was put in charge of a station, one of his 
first acts was to outlaw the practice of the medicine men. 
Whenever he heard a shaman chant, day or night, he 
ordered the individual to desist or to vacate the premises. 
After three months of stringent vigilance, he felt quite 
pleased that he had been able to force the discontinuation 
of this evil. When a group of women came expressing their 
desire to be converted (to change one’s innermost in Len- 
gua idiom), he congratulated himself that his firmness in 
regards to the medicine men was now paying dividends 
in conversions. However, when group after group came, 
wanting to be converted, he became suspicious. Finally he 
learned the answer. “You have been telling the medicine 
men that they are not to sing anymore. Well, some of them 
are still singing, but they are singing quietly now. If their 
power is strong enough that they do not have to be afraid 
of you nor of God, it is stronger than we thought it was. 
So now we are very much afraid of them. We want to be 
your friends, so we want you to give us a lenco ( this word 
is a corruption of the word gringo) innermost so that we 
will not get sick anymore from the medicine men’s spells.” 
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Even more dangerous is the vacuum that can arise if 
one should succeed in eliminating an objectionable trait. 
Jesus already warned us that when a man’s heart is cleansed 
from an evil spirit it is dangerous to have it remain empty, 
lest the evil spirit return and bring others, worse than him- 
self, with him (Matt. 12:43-45). 

The effect of the vacuum can be seen in one of the 
tribes of the Jivaro family, the head-hunters of South Amer- 
ica. Head-hunting was the man’s traditional way to acquire 
soul strength. Women could acquire strength only from 
men with whom they had engaged in sex relations. Under 
the pressure of the national government and the influence 
of mission work head-hunting has now been discontinued. 
But now the missionaries are faced with a new problem- 
female suicides. Pastors and teachers are the new sources 
of power. When these refuse to accept women as concu- 
bines to share their soul power, the latter commit suicide 
in despair. 

For similar reasons one cannot add many traits in any 
one area without precipitating widespread changes and ad- 
justment in the culture as a whole. Many people seem to 
feel that there is nothing dangerous about adding such 
items of material culture such as axes, shovels, spades, 
hammers, and saws. However, Linton has already pointed 
out that no culture can indiscriminately or indefinitely add 
to any area, including the material inventory, without 
initiating a cycle of change that will affect many other 
areas as well. 9 Consider the problem of Waunana Christians 
whose traditional dress for the woman was the wrap-around 
skirt. It might seem to be a minor feature to add a blouse, 
but in Waunana culture a good woman had nothing to 
hide, and only prostitutes covered their breasts. This meant 
that a Christian woman walking along on a forest trail in 
a blouse would actually communicate a message quite alien 
to her Christian ideals. 

Since both subtraction and addition of traits tend to 
produce imbalances, substitution has often been recom- 
mended as the harmless or ideal approach to culture change. 
It can be the answer. Such substitutions have very fre- 
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quently developed quite apart from any overt attempt to 
implement them. A missionary to the Motolon tribe found 
that the people were afraid to discontinue their annual 
corn festival with its drinking and immorality for fear that 
crops would fail. When the missionary planted his corn 
without participating in the festival, people wondered how 
his corn would grow. “I have prayed and asked God to 
bless this crop,” was the missionary’s answer. That year a 
freak hail storm wiped out most of the communal village 
plantation while the missionary’s patch remained unscath- 
ed. Immediately the Christians took courage and announced 
that in the future they would not participate in the corn 
festival; they would have prayer meetings instead. In this 
way the prayer meeting in connection with the planting 
of corn became a substitute for the objectionable corn 
ceremony. 

However, we need to point out that even substitution 
is not a cure-all. The classic example of a problem resulting 
from substitution comes from Australia where the mission- 
aries introduced steel axes to replace stone axes. It would 
seem as if only one type of material had been substituted 
for another, but since steel axes were purchased and could 
be earned rather than made by tribal specialists, a total 
cultural upset resulted . 10 


IV. PROBLEMS THAT ARISE FROM THE CYCLE OF 

CHANGE CONVERSION INITIATES 

At the very heart of the missionary message lies con- 
version and a subsequent life of growth in grace. If we 
admit that conversion means change, then growing in grace 
implies a continuing cycle of change. Many of the pro- 
blems of the indigenous church stem from this cycle of 
change which conversion started. 

Evangelical Conversion Stresses Individual Decision 

The concept of personal decision and of individual 
obedience to the Word of God is an entirely new concept 
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in most face-to-face societies. People are not trained to be 
individualistic and self is usually defined in terms of the 
group as a whole. Anthropologist Benjamin N. Colby points 
out that in Mesoamerica the Protestant emphasis on in- 
dividual conversion is one of a number of forces working 
to break down the traditional group-centered self-defini- 
tion. As a result of the new individualistic approach the 
Indians are increasingly tempted to build themselves at 
the expense of their fellows. This leads to serious inter- 
personal tensions and great feelings of personal guilt.' 1 

Where the appeal for individual conversion is made 
in a face-to-face society, such an appeal will usually be 
followed first by the culturally marginal individuals. This 
can have a twofold negative effect. First, it means that 
the social context for Christian enculturation and growth 
will not accompany conversion. The converts will be a 
series of individuals rather than a structured group which 
would provide new converts with the “social pressure” to 
conform to the norms of the new life. Secondly, the cultur- 
ally integrated will be “frightened away” from conversion 
because this step has become identified with the aberrant 
behavior of the cultural misfits. 

Noting the problem of individualism, some have sug- 
gested that the answer lies in the area of group conversion; 1 ' 
however, it is only fair to state that most of the evangelical 
missions still suspect and resist group conversion. The cur- 
rent evangelical conversion pattern leaves very little room 
for the phenomenon so common in Acts ( 11:14; 16:31; 18:8) 
by which whole families accepted the Gospel. 

Conversion Will Also Lead to Desires of a 
New and Better Life in Socio-economic Areas 

Once individualism has been launched in conversion, 
it will often also spread to other aspects of life. Among the 
nomadic Chaco Lengua all efforts to teach agriculture and 
private property failed until six men were “individually con- 
verted” and baptized. They at once asked for help to start 
a “Christian” settlement with private property. However, 
this decision has been fraught with conflict for Lengua 
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Christians. The individual agricultural plot meant that they 
needed to save seed for the next planting; and so when a 
hungry relative arrived, the inner conflict was on: Should 
they share their hoarded seed with the hungry relative 
(as the old life dictated) or should they save it as per 
the requirements of a settler’s life? 

On the economic side I observed this very plainly 
among the Chulupi in the Chaco, who as previously stated, 
were nomadic. Once the Chulupi became Christians they 
were determined to become agriculturalists like the Men- 
nonites in their environment. When asked why they wanted 
to leave their hunting and gathering life, the Chulupi fell 
back on their newly found Christian faith and said: “God 
doesn’t want his children to live on the ground anymore. 
He wants each family to have its home; and he wants them 
to send their children to school.” 

Regarding the search for social improvement as a re- 
sult of conversion, I vividly remember how the Choco Indian 
leaders talked with the missionaries in all earnestness about 
sending their children to a Christian day school in Panama 
City: “We cannot let our children remain brutos (stupid) 
now that we have become children of God.” 

In many Latin American cities today there are rather 
rapidly growing Protestant churches. But we need to point 
out the fact that in many cases these people come from 
the upper low social class. They have no hope for social 
improvement in the traditional system which allows only 
for a low and a high class. Now the Protestant church is 
one of the major avenues in the development of a new 
middle class. Thus conversion often is associated with 
change in social class. 

Frustration in Attempts at Social and Economic Improve - 
ment Often Has Disastrous Consequences in Backsliding 

Oscar Lewis has described the experience of Pedro 
Martinez who became an evangelical Christian and who 
backslid after he found that his daughter was not going 
to be accepted as an equal with other believers in the 
social class they were trying to enter . 13 
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During our own tour of missionary duty in Colombia 
we observed a similar example among Negro Christians in 
the Choco. A capable young man became a Christian. He 
left a life of vice and irresponsibility, and soon became a 
pillar in the church. With his conversion there came the 
desire to climb socially and to become the missionary’s 
equal. To his great shock and disappointment, however, 
he was not accepted. This left him in a no-man’s land, 
ahead of his own lower class people, but not accepted by 
the missionary middle class. The result was extreme frus- 
tration. Before long this young man backslid and fell into 
very gross sin which was condemned even by the unre- 
generate. Nida has already pointed out that one of the 
reasons for such drastic sinning is often caused by the 
strong desire to be re-integrated into their former level of 
society. But having left it at the top, they cannot be inte- 
grated at that level again, so they have to re-enter their 
society at the bottom. For this reason they have to commit 
sins that will be bad enough to demonstrate their renuncia- 
tion of the aspirations of the higher class and to -qualify 
them for entrance among the lowest of the low . 14 

The Cycle of Change Which Conversion Initiates Will Not 
Affect all Areas to the Same Degree Nor at a Uniform Rate 

Some areas of culture will change more drastically 
and more rapidly than others. This involves several types 
of problems. First of all, every change will tend to intro- 
duce new imbalances, thereby creating necessities for still 
further changes. Secondly, if one area begins to lag too far 
behind other areas in change, serious imbalance can trigger 
a revolution, especially when coupled with tension between 
generations. 

It has been pointed out by historians that the cycle of 
change initiated by Christian conversion may spread far 
beyond the Christian community itself and can become 
one of the major sources of revolutionary ferment. Note 
the fact that many of the leaders of the communist move- 
ment in China developed their social conscience during 
their training in mission schools. But they finally rejected 
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the Christian gospel because it was too much concerned 
with the soul and the hereafter, and not enough with the 
here and now. Thus the author of the book Missionary Go 
Home makes the startling assertion that the missionary 
movement unleashed a flood of revolutionary forces, which 
it was finally unable to control." 

The “New Way” Is Not Trouble-free 

When an individual or a society embarks upon the 
voyage of change, there is often little awareness of the 
ultimate destination. Only later, when the wheels of change 
have turned quite far, do the participants become aware 
of the immensity of change. Suddenly realizing that many 
of the familiar landmarks have been swept away, and that 
the future is fraught with uncertainty, severe reaction can 
be precipitated. The Ghost Dances and the accompanying 
Peyote cult in the United States provide us with a dramatic 
example of this type of reaction. 

Especially when so-called natural catastrophies such 
as drought or epidemics strike a new Christian community, 
it can often be severely shaken. An illustration of this was 
already cited in the account of the whooping cough epide- 
mic that swept through the Lengua community in 1963. 
There was serious question as to whether this was a bona- 
fide disease or whether it was witchcraft. Again, when the 
drought reduced many of the Indians to a state of hunger, 
there was serious questioning, even on the part of the be- 
lievers, whether they should return to the primitive rain- 
making ceremony of their heathen past, since Christian 
prayer did not seem to produce any result. 


Part II. Working Toward Solutions 
To the Problems 

In this section of the paper we want to consider three 
aspects of missionary participation in problem solving. These 
relate to the “climate” required for missionary involvement 
in problem solving, the “tools” which are at the missionary’s 
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disposal for investigating the problem, and the roles of the 
missionary in problem solving. 

I. THE CLIMATE PREREQUSITE TO MISSIONARY 

INVOLVEMENT IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

Establishing Rapport 

The establishing of a confidence relationship between 
the church worker and the persons to be helped cannot be 
stressed too much. Not only will the lack of rapport hinder 
the helping process but it will also actually hinder the 
understanding of the need. Since the missionary messenger 
goes to the culture of the people to be helped, it is only 
normal to expect that he will be the one who must make 
most of the adjustments. In other words, he must “fit in” 
and develop the necessary sensitivity so that a proper re- 
lationship between him and the people can be established. 

Adequate Identification 

Much has been said about identification and we can- 
not review it here. There is one great principle, however, 
that needs to be underscored— the principle of reciprocity.’ 6 
Reciprocity should come at least in four areas: 

1. There should be a readiness to accept exchange of 
material facilities; i.e. if the missionary sleeps in the nation- 
al’s home, there should also be an open door to the mis- 
sionary’s guest room for the national who comes to visit him. 

2. Since the missionary wants to understand the pro- 
blem and wants to help, there will have to be reciprocity 
of knowing— he must be ready to be known as much as 
he wants to know. This, of course, is closely related to the 
bi-directional communication mentioned earlier. 

3. There must be a reciprocity of person— the helper 
must take the person in need as seriously as he himself 
wants to be taken. The following experience illustrates all 
the above points. 

Pastor Aureliano of the Choco in Panama was obvious- 
ly under a burden and I so much wanted to help him in 
his problem. In trying to ascertain what God would have 
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me say, I had to confess to him that I had been tempted 
by a job prospect with a large salary. My Indian brother 
reciprocated by telling me about the tempting job offers 
he had had, and of the confusions in his own thinking that 
followed the refusal. When we returned to the house after 
mutually owning our humanity and temptation, Aureliano 
slapped my missionary partner on the back and said: “Do 
you know something? I am as good a Christian as Jake. He 
and I have the same kind of temptations.” 

Our evangelical emphasis on right living and high ex- 
pectations which our culture places on missionaries puts 
them in a real danger that they will attempt to be perfect 
examples of the faith they preach, rather than owning their 
human imperfections and weaknesses. In terms of helping 
others, it is probably not our perfections, but the admitting 
of our shortcomings which may be our greatest asset. We 
must not become too “holy” for people to confess their 
human weaknesses and shortcomings to us. 

4. There must be a willingness to approach the felt 
need from the point of view of the recipient. Very often 
the outside observer sees a problem or a need and then 
proceeds to plan what must be done to solve it. One of the 
prerequisites of being truly helpful will require a willing- 
ness to approach the need from the point of view of the 
person to be helped. 

Prerequisite of Awareness 

There are at least three areas in which the missionary 
will need awareness before he will be able to render effec- 
tive help. He will need to know himself, his culture, and 
the nature of culture and culture change in general. This, 
of course, will need to be coupled with a genuine sensitivity 
to the needs and feelings of the members of the target 
culture. There have been many successful missionaries who 
have been led by the Spirit and who have made these 
adjustments “unconsciously,” but most often they need to 
be exposed to some of the pertinent facts involved. Certainly 
all individuals should be able to improve their sensitivity 
if this were a matter of conscious concern. 
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1. Self-awareness. The writer of the Epistle of James 
has already warned us that man has a tremendous capacity 
to deceive himself. (James 1:16, 22, 26). Psychology has 
pointed out that the religious are in a special danger of 
self-deception. Only when the missionary knows himself, 
his weaknesses and strengths, can he sympathize with and 
understand the problems of others. Lack of self-recognition 
makes a person hard, judgmental and unfeeling. Honest 
self-examination is painful, to say the least, and it often 
represents a bigger - sacrifice than leaving one’s home en- 
vironment. 

2. Knowledge of one’s own culture. In the early part 
of the paper we have stressed that certain limitations and 
problems in the work can result from the missionary’s own 
cultural background. No worker can be truly sensitive to 
the culture of others unless he is well aware of the values, 
premises, roles, motives, and limitations his way of life im- 
poses upon him. A thorough knowledge of his culture will 
make him sensitive to the fact that at many points his 
culture will create problems. It is interesting to note that 
Arensberg and Niehoff, in trying to develop a manual for 
Americans serving overseas, spend a lot of time discussing 
the American value system, because such knowledge is a 
“prerequisite to being able to help others.” 17 

3. The understanding of the dynamics of culture. While 
many of the pertinent facets have been alluded to in the 
discussion of the problems that arise, a thorough knowledge 
of cultural dynamics is a must for the true missionary. 
There are many excellent sources such as a book written by 
Margaret Mead on the radical change of the Manus Island- 
ers. She pleads for drastic culture change and for a com- 
plete orientation of culture, rather than a slow piecemeal 
culture change. This certainly falls in line with the Christian 
concept of conversion. Her book stresses that there are a 
number of essential factors for such effective and total 
culture change: (1) A universal awareness of a cultural 
disequilibrium or a cultural problem. (2) The awareness 
of a way of solving the problem. (3) The first awareness 
of the problem will begin with individuals, but there will 
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need to be sufficient time for it to diffuse so that the entire 
society can reach a common decision on the course of 
action. (4) Such a situation generally requires a leading 
person to verbalize the source of discontent and also to 
point out the answer. Mead calls him the prophet. And 
finally, (5) a way to justify the change in terms of the 
existing value system. 18 Unintentionally, Margaret Mead is 
advocating group conversion. 

II. A TOOL KIT FOR INVESTIGATING PROBLEMS 

A thorough and systematic investigation of the facts of 
a specific problem are a prerequisite to its solution. To aid 
the missionary in such an investigation he may borrow some 
of the tested and tried techniques of research from anthro- 
pology and social sciences in general. 19 

m. ROLES FOR THE MISSIONARY IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

Apart from the learner role which was implied by the 
preceding section, there are a number of other useful func- 
tions that the missionary can have in problem solving and 
in the course of assisting the indigenous church in its de- 
velopment. 

The Missionary Functioning as Mirror 

One of the primary functions of a missionary in any 
problem situation is to serve as a mirror so that the nation- 
als can be directed toward self-recognition. Their culture 
blinds them to many details of their own situation. New 
converts can often be unconscious of many aspects of the 
life which they have inherited from their earlier pagan ways. 
This can be illustrated in an experience with the Toba of 
the Argentine Chaco. 

The Mennonite missionaries working with the church 
among the Toba were concerned about the dancing that 
took place in the church services. However, they desisted 
from making judgmental comments about it because they 
wanted to let the Toba develop an expression of Christianity 
that would be truly indigenous. To ease their concern, the 
missionaries invited an anthropologist to help them investi- 
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gate the situation. In the course of several days of conver- 
sation and observation concerning the types and origins of 
Toba dancing, the preacher informant suddenly turned to 
the missionaries and the researcher and asked the follow- 
ing question: “Do you think we should dance in church?” 
In this case the discussion of the tribal dances had, as it 
were, given the preacher courage to face an ugly situation. 
Once having raised the question of the validity of dancing 
in the church, he suddenly turned to the missionary and 
blurted out some negative results of the dancing practice. 

To function as a mirror the missionary must desist 
from personal value judgment. Even though he is specifi- 
cally asked, he must constantly direct the person with the 
problem to face the issues of his own culture and reach a 
personal conclusion. If a decision for change is not nation- 
al, but missionary, it forces the latter into the role of police- 
man to enforce the new law. This often compromises his 
soul-winning function. 

The mirror function can also help the person in need 
clarify his actual from a falsely felt need, or it can help 
him distinguish between blind alleys and exits in the search 
for a solution. 

When Chaco Indians were asked what their greatest 
desire was, they said: “We want to become human beings.” 
When the investigator asked them whether they were on 
the way to “first class,” they pointed to several secondary 
features as examples of being on their way to becoming 
people. A whole series of questions caused the Indians to 
evaluate their “answers” one by one. For example, they 
said: “If the Mennonites will only give us horses, harnesses, 
plows and cultivators, and land, then we will become 
people.” Among other questions the researcher asked: “Does 
it make you proud when the Mennonites give you horses, 
plows, cultivators, harnesses, etc? Are you proud of yourself 
when you have to ask them for things?” To this they ve- 
hemently answered: “No, we often are ashamed of our- 
selves.” Obviously being given things was not the best 
way. At this point the investigator proceeded to the next 
function. Having revealed that the Indian “answers” were 
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blind alleys, the researcher now became the source of alters 
natives. 

The Missionary as a Source of Alternatives 

“Could Indians get horses and plows through their 
own effort? How? Would Indians be proud of themselves 
if they got implements through their own efforts?” 

The narrow ethnocentric frame and the limited out- 
side experience of a tribal people often limits them very 
severely in their avenues of solution to a cultural dilemma. 
Here the missionary with his wider experience in other 
cultures and church life can often provide the national 
with a variety of alternatives. Obviously the actual choice 
must be made by the nationals under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The Choco Church in Panama, facing the question 
of a trained ministry for the future of the church, decided 
to send their children to a Christian day school in Panama 
City. The missionaries did not feel that this was the proper 
answer at all, but at the time the church was not ready 
to consider other alternatives, so the missionaries cooperat- 
ed. They matched the funds of the parents and helped 
send two children to Panama City. Money and other trou- 
bles abounded, so that the whole attempt was considered 
a failure by the Indians. When the missionaries returned 
next year, they found the leadership of the Choco Church 
sad and upset: There was no way for their children to get 
educated. Indians would have to remain ignorant. At this 
point the missionary became the source of alternatives for 
them: Is sending the children to Panama City the only way 
for the children to get an education? In the ensuing dis- 
cussion the following possibilities were elicited: (1) Maybe 
a new attempt should be made to send the children to 
Panama City, but select different children, a different 
school, and have different circumstances. (2) Maybe the 
mission should start a Christian day school locally with a 
missionary teacher. ( 3 ) Maybe the government would open 
a day school for the Indians. ( 4 ) Maybe the Indian parents 
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could hire a Christian teacher in Panama City to come 
and teach their children. (5) Maybe a dormitory could be 
built in such a village like Jaque in which Indian parents 
would supervise Indian children attending a local school. 
(6) Maybe some of the local adults could be trained to 
become the teachers of their own children. 


Once the alternatives were in the open, the mission- 
aries became the “image-sorting mirror” to help sort out 
the possible results of each one of the alternatives. Going 
to Panama City meant to be away from the parents for 
ten years. Would they be Indians when they returned? 
Would they obey their parents when they returned? Would 
they be willing to live in the jungle after they had lived 
in the city for that long? Would a missionary teacher be 
bossy? If a Christian teacher were hired, would he be 
white or Negro? If the government opened a day school, 
would they be able to teach religion? Would the teacher 
possibly be a Catholic? It did not take the parents long to 
decide that what they wanted was to train local adults to 
teach their children. In this way the church would retain 
an enculturation vehicle for the next generation. In Aurel- 
iano’s own words: “We have never seen all these ways 
before. No, we don’t want detribalization. And we do not 


want the loss of adult authority that the other alternatives 
offer. God is speaking to us. We older people must get 
busy and learn.” 


The Missionary as a Catalyst 

At certain times there may already be an awareness 
within a national church that certain action needs to be 
taken, but somehow it is difficult to overcome the inertia. 
Under such circumstances a missionary can frequently func- 
tion as the catalyst or the agent who initiates the chain of 
action, but who by the very inception of a national response, 
is already obsolete or at least marginal to the process. One 
of the most heartwarming experiences in my own life took 
place in the Andean Highlands where I was introduced as 
an anthropologist to a group of Quechua believers. Being 
sure that most of the Indians did not know what an anthro- 
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pologist was, I took the occasion to tell them about my 
Christian experience, emphasizing problems I had had. I 
concluded expressing gratitude to God who had been so 
patient with me. Being a stranger in their midst, I then 
asked whether they would now want to share some of the 
things that God was doing in their lives. A man sitting 
beside me asked: “What should one do if he quarrels with 
his brother-in-law?” Not knowing whether this was a real 
or hypothetical situation, I fielded the question. “Now, you 
must recognize that I am a foreigner and I do not know 
what to do in your culture. Let’s ask the people who are 
here what a man must do when he quarrels with his 
brother-in-law.” The people willingly gave all types of coun- 
sel: They should be reconciled. They should love each 
other again. They should forgive each other. “But,” I asked, 
“how can one love when the heart is full of anger and 
hatred?” Then someone said: “If the heart is full of anger, 
one must confess it. One has to tell it to the person with 
whom one is angry.” As this conversation about reconcilia- 
tion developed, I began to realize that I was witnessing 
a real life drama. This little group was deeply split by 
quarrels and tensions. The major protagonists were actually 
present in the meeting. After the points had been clarified, 
I turned to the Indian brother and said: “It appears to 
me we have the answer. One ought to do as our friends 
have said.” Immediately after I said this, the man got up 
and walked across the room, embraced a man who was 
sitting there and said: “Brother-in-law, I am sorry I went 
to denounce you before the law. I want to ask you to forgive 
me and love me again. I have hated you in my heart and 
I know you had to hate me too.” Then the man went to 
the woman beside him and said: “Sister, I am sorry that 
I have been so mean to you. Will you forgive me?” The 
three of them embraced and cried in front of the congre- 
gation and settled a feud of long standing. Before the 
group broke up that evening, many more problems had 
been confessed and settled within the group. The foreigner, 
who had sparked the occasion by the catalytic self-exposure, 
was “forgotten.” 
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The Missionary Encouraging Experimentation 

Once a national church has reached the decision that 
a new course of action needs to be taken, it is exceedingly 
important that the church be permitted to experiment, even 
though its choice may be wrong. The British anthropologist, 
A. P. Elkins, has well said: “The natives themselves can 
work out consequent changes for cultural and social adjust- 
ment. They alone can do this, and it takes time, experience 
and experiment.”" 0 

This function was already illustrated by the earlier 
account of Choco education. Even though in 1961 the mis- 
sionaries were convinced that sending the children to Pan- 
ama City was not the ideal solution, they cooperated and 
permitted the parents to experiment. This cooperation by 
the missionaries earned for them a position of confidence 
which became the basis for the church to find a solution 
that has meant so much to Choco church life. 

One of the major obstacles for the missionary in re- 
gards to permitting experimentation by the indigenous 
church comes from over-identification with the latter. It 
is very easy for the missionary who began the work to be- 
come so deeply involved in the success of the congregation, 
that any failure on the part of the congregation or of any 
of its members, will reflect on him— the founding father. 

Working Toward Phase-out 

The ultimate goal of the missionary, of course, is phase- 
out; in other words, the day must come when he will leave 
and the national church will be able to function entirely 
on its own. One of the severest indictments that nationals 
level against Christian missions today is that planning for 
phase-out has been so universally neglected. The life call 
to the field has often given the missionaries a feeling of per- 
manence, and they have not worked to make themselves 
obsolete. Have we missionaries forgotten the maxim that 
John the Baptist pointed out concerning Jesus: “He must 
increase, but I must decrease” (John 3:30). For this reason 
phase-out must be the first item that the missionary writes 
into the planning of his program. If he does not prepare 
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for phase-out from the beginning, there is real danger that 
he will usurp many of the functions of the Holy Spirit; i.e. 
he will take the lead in the development of the church 
instead of letting the Holy Spirit direct. Anthropologist 
Claude Stipe has already pointed out that a missionary 
need just once or twice cross the directives a national be- 
liever has received from the Holy Spirit, and he has already 
succeeded in teaching the national Christian to disregard 
the leadership of the Spirit and to look to the missionary 
for guidance instead . 21 

Remaining as Friend of the Court 

As the national church experiments, it is bound to make 
mistakes. But it is at the time of erring that it needs a 
sympathetic friend and counsellor. If the roles of the mis- 
sionary have been meaningful up to the point of phase- 
out, then he can remain a friend of the court even long 
after it is time for him to leave the field. Paul’s letters to 
the churches he had helped found are an example of the 
friend who remained involved even after he had gone on 
to other areas of service. 
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17. Christian Literature and Missions 


— D. Edmond Hiebert* 


Christian literature is one of the indispensable tools which 
the Christian church today must use in its God-given task 
of heralding the message of Christ to all mankind. The 
Lord’s standing commission to His church is that the Gospel 
must be published among all nations. Never has it been 
more important that the church avail itself of every possible 
means for carrying out Christ’s commission than in this 
crucial hour of world history. The publication and world- 
wide distribution of Christian literature is a God-given 
means whereby the proclamation of salvation to all man- 
kind in this generation may be accomplished. 

Christian literature today constitutes a vital weapon 
available to the church in the global battle for the minds 
of men. Never has the battle for the minds, and hence for 
the souls of men, raged more fiercely than today. With 
unrelenting zeal and tireless energy the forces of satanic 
evil are pressing the battle. The Christian church cannot 
be indifferent or negligent in the use of this strategic wea- 
pon in this momentous conflict. Christian literature is not 
an option but an indispensable necessity for the success of 
the Gospel. 

Clearly evangelical Christians have not yet fully awak- 
ened to the dynamic of suitable literature as a missionary 
agency. American Christians are deluged with a flood of 
literature. However, surveys reveal that eighty percent of 
our literature is intended for pastors, and sixteen percent for 
Christian laymen, but only four percent is directed to the 
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unevangelized masses. Even those committed to the task of 
world evangelism are apparently not adequately aware of 
its crucial importance. Jack McAlister, a participant in the 
World Congress of Evangelism at Berlin, October 26 to 
November 4, 1966, justifiably complained that during this 
ten-day congress only one sixty-minute session was allocat- 
ed to literature. 1 

The use of literature for spiritual ends is biblical. The 
apostolic church made effective use of literature in present- 
ing its cause. The letters of the apostles were mighty wea- 
pons in the battle for God’s truth. God Himself sanctioned 
and made use of the literary method. When He revealed 
Himself to mankind, God directed His prophets and apostles 
to record that revelation. The divine revelation was record- 
ed not merely to preserve it but also to make its propagation 
more effective. 

The times demand that we give serious consideration 
to the place of Christian literature in the worldwide pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. It is becoming increasingly clear 
that for success in the Christian mission, the copious use 
of appropriate literature is not a side issue but a matter 
of central importance. Its vigorous employment must be 
given a high place in the projection of our missionary 
strategy. 


I. Its Importance 

The immeasurable impact that Christian literature has 
made on the lives of numberless individuals underscores 
the importance of this means in reaching the souls of men 
for Christ. Along with countless other Christians, the writer 
gladly bears witness to the profound influence that Chris- 
tian literature has exerted upon his own life. As he looks 
back over the years, he is keenly aware of the moulding 
power of such literature. His thoughtful mother introduced 
her restless child to a Christian children’s story book. The 
voluntary reading of that first book awakened interest and 
love for the wonderful world of good books. When the 
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teen-ager was harassed by doubts, shortly after his conver- 
sion, the reading of the little tract “The Blood Secures, 
the Word Assures” was used of God to give him assurance 
and peace, opening the way for future spiritual growth. 
As a high school junior, the reading of the paperback book 
The Threefold Secret of the Holy Spirit by James H. Mc- 
Conkey brought him face to face with the challenge of 
full surrender to the Lord. It marked a definite turning 
point in his young life. A little later the reading of a story 
book concerning the call to the ministry of a California 
mountain lad was instrumental in confirming God’s call to 
the ministry in his own heart. It would be quite impossible 
to recount the full impact that books, tracts, and magazines 
have made upon his life. He will never cease to be grateful 
to the Lord that his life was placed in an environment 
where Christian literature was available. 

The importance of Christian literature is obvious in the 
light of the contemporary literacy explosion. There is a 
rising demand for literary food in our reading-hungry world. 
Book sales in America during the last twenty years have 
increased ten times faster than the population growth. 

In foreign lands the mushrooming literacy movement 
is creating measureless opportunities for the Gospel. Until 
the present generation, only comparatively few were able 
to read, in contrast to the illiterate masses in the world at 
large. Today, with the development of new literacy tech- 
niques and the concerted efforts to teach the masses to 
read, the picture is changing rapidly. Never before has 
such a large percentage of the world’s population been able 
to read. Although there are still about thirty nations where 
the literacy rate is less than fifty percent, 2 even these nations 
have someone in practically every village who would be 
able to read God’s message to the rest. 

Never before has the church faced such an opportunity 
to reach all the world with the Gospel through the printed 
page as today. At the beginning of the modern missionary 
era our pioneer missionaries faced the formidable barrier 
of the illiteracy of the masses they were seeking to reach 
with the Gospel. Today that barrier is fast breaking down. 
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Literacy in India today is around twenty-eight percent 
while in the day of William Carey it was three percent. 
Japan, a reading nation almost 100 percent literate, offers 
unparalleled literary opportunities for Christ. The nations 
of Africa are astir today. Multitudes are learning to read, 
creating a vast demand for reading material. The secular 
press in Africa is advancing rapidly 3 and cult literature and 
communist publications are streaming in. Every new literate, 
with his freshly awakened craving for something to read, 
challenges us to present the Gospel through the printed 
page. 

The importance of Christian literature is confirmed by 
the aggressive use of literature by the various cults as well 
as communism. This underlines the assertion of our Lord 
that “the sons of this world are for their own generation 
wiser than the sons of the light” (Luke 16:8). The anti- 
Christian forces have been more alert to the power and im- 
portance of the printed page than most Christians. And yet 
the innumerable instances of the Spirit’s work in the hearts 
of men through the printed page is ample reason why the 
church should zealously use this means of spreading the 
Gospel. 

The Seventh Day Adventists are convinced of the pow- 
er of the printed page. They operate no less than thirty- 
six publishing houses outside the United States; they carry 
on literary work in some 185 nations and print literature 
in over 200 different languages. They report that they have 
sent out their skillfully developed correspondence course 
as follow-up literature to more than twenty-two million 
people." 

The Jehovah’s Witnesses are committed to the use of 
the printed page. Their persistent use of literature is bear- 
ing fruit, making them one of the fastest growing religious 
groups today. They operate the largest religious press in the 
world and it runs night and day. It prints no less than 
five hundred magazines per minute. They are very active 
on every mission field, aggressively providing literature for 
those who are just beginning to read. Oswald J. Smith 
makes the pertinent observation: “They do not build ex- 
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pensive churches and invite the people to come in. They 
put their money where it will count most. They put it into 
the printed page, into the message .” 5 

The communists are wise to the power of the printed 
page. Their presses are turning out tons upon tons of liter- 
ature. Leon Trotsky wrote, “The most powerful means of 
propagating communism is the small pocket pamphlet.” 
Following his insight, the communists are flooding the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa and South America with their attractive 
pamphlets and books. These are often sold below cost in 
order to reach the masses. 

Russia’s foreign language book publications have in- 
creased more than thirty-eight times since the communists 
took over in that land. The communistic world pays more 
for shipping and transportation of its literature than the 
evangelical church spends on its entire printing and pub- 
lication operations. It is estimated that today about seventy 
percent of the literature on the Indian market is communist. 
It is attractively printed and cheaply sold. The grandson 
of Mahatma Gandhi is reported to have said, “The mission- 
aries taught us to read, and the communists gave us books.” 

It is incredible that the Christian church has been so 
slow to see and respond to this unique opportunity to use 
the printed page to publish the Gospel among all the 
nations. Although the world is learning to read at an amaz- 
ing rate, the church has not been alert to prepare the 
needed reading materials. The anti-Christian forces have 
generally been keenly aware of the opportunity and have 
taken large advantage of it. 

The printed page is an economical means of reaching 
all men with the Gospel. Modern advances in printing and 
vastly increased efficiency in literary distribution make this 
the most economical means available. Today it is possible 
to print good Christian tracts at a very small cost so that 
they can reach countless millions. Oswald J. Smith asserts 
that it costs a mere fourteen cents to win a soul to Christ 
on the foreign field through the printed page . 6 

The printed page has the further advantage of being 
able to go into many areas today where the missionary is 
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not allowed to go. The spirit of nationalism is raising bar- 
riers that are restricting or terminating the work of esta- 
blished missionaries in various parts of the world. Yet Chris- 
tian literature, especially that which is produced within the 
country, is able to continue its ministry to the needy hearts 
of men. 

The printed page has the further advantage of giving 
permanence to its message. The strange, new printed mes- 
sage can be read and reread until it is understood and 
appropriated. Evangelistic crusades and radio evangelism 
are excellent ways of propagating the Gospel, but for abid- 
ing results they need the follow-up of the printed message. 
It safeguards the oral message from becoming garbled and 
enables the new convert to readily share it with his family 
or social group. 

The Christian church must be aroused to the deep real- 
ization that Christian literature is the all-purpose tool in 
its task of proclaiming Christ to the nations. Placed in the 
hands of consecrated Christian workers in sufficient quan- 
tity, it can be the means of reaching the world with the 
Gospel in this generation. 


II. Its Urgency 

World conditions today challenge the church to the 
aggressive use of this method in the worldwide preaching 
of the Gospel. As Christians we must make effective use 
of Christian literature, not from a sense of competition, but 
a Spirit-given compassion for the souls of dying men. 

The lack of an aggressive evangelistic use of the printed 
page has curtailed the outreach and effectiveness of the 
church. Literature will never replace the missionary, but 
it will greatly increase his effectiveness. Harold B. Street 
asserts, “Our missionaries, all too often, have been soldiers 
without ammunition, craftsmen without tools, messengers 
without a vehicle of extensive communication. The right 
kind of literature can lift their hands, multiply their efforts, 
enlarge their ministry.”' Testimonies from the mission fields 
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substantiate this assertion. A missionary leader in Latin 
America remarked, “In recent months I have been astonish- 
ed to find ninety percent of all converts in Latin America 
are either directly or indirectly the result of literature evan- 
gelism.” A missionary from China analyzed the problem of 
the closed door, saying, “We lost China because we failed 
to give the Gospel in literature, and the 30,000,000 adults 
who had learned to read in a recent ten-year period were 
given the gospel of communism instead of the Gospel of 
Christ.” 

Past missionary endeavors have failed to reach all the 
world. Today, almost 2,000 years since the birth of Christ, 
vast areas of the world still remain untouched by the Gos- 
pel. Under present conditions we are rapidly losing ground. 
Because of the tremendous population explosion 8 the world 
is growing non-Christian at the rate of more than 50 million 
a year. Jerry Ballard points out that in 1865 one of every 
four persons on earth was a Protestant, but today only one 
of every fourteen is a Protestant. It is estimated that by 
1980 only four percent of the world’s people will be Protes- 
tant, and by the year 2000 only two percent. 9 An exploding 
world population and a mushrooming literacy movement 
make the mass production and distribution of effective 
Christian literature imperative. It offers the only possible 
hope of reaching the ends of the earth with the saving mes- 
sage of Christ. 

The rapid growth of the world’s population is terrify- 
ing in the light of our Christian commission to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. There were about 200 million 
people on earth when Christ was born; by 1600 the number 
was 500 million; by 1820 it was 1 billion; by 1930 it was 
2 billion; today the figure stands around 3.3 billion. In the 
next five years the world’s population will have increased 
another 285 million, and within 35 years, unless unforeseen 
factors intervene, it will have doubled from 3.3 to 7.4 billion. 
Since the fastest rate of growth is in traditionally non-Chris- 
tian areas, the missionary responsibility of the church is 
expanding at a staggering rate. Present missionary person- 
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nel can never hope to reach this exploding mass of human 
beings. Only a vastly increased, aggressive use of Gospel 
literature, along with other modem means of mass com- 
munication, can hope to reach these teeming multitudes. 


III. Its Requirements 

A consideration of the importance and urgent demand 
for a vastly increased literary program by the church jars 
us into a consideration of the requirements for its effective 
implementation. 

The church generally, and believers individually, need 
to get a clearer recognition of the need for and the almost 
limitless possibilities of literature evangelism. “Where there 
is no vision the people perish” (Prov. 29:18) is eminently 
true here. We thank God for every evidence of a growing 
concern in Christian circles for an expanded Christian lit- 
erature outreach. Too long the liter ary output of the church 
has been largely confined to its own circles. The church 
must be fully aroused to combine evangelism with the dy- 
namic of the printed page. 

The use of Christian literature is being pressed by the 
missionary forces of our conference, both in the formulation 
of missionary strategy and the direction of missionary en- 
deavors on our various mission fields. The widespread use 
of Bible correspondence courses as well as other literature 
to augment the evangelistic efforts on various fields is bear- 
ing fruit. However, “there remaineth yet very much land 
to be possessed” (Josh. 13:1). 

Such an increased literature program requires an in- 
creased volume of persevering intercession. Like every other 
phase of Christian work, this work must be undergirded by 
a mighty volume of prayer to assure its effectiveness. Since 
the widespread use of the printed page will often lack 
personal follow-up, there is urgent need for prayer that the 
Holy Spirit will speak directly to the reader and illuminate 
the message to his mind and heart. 
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The implementation of such a literary program makes 
its practical demands upon the missionary program. It 
raises the need for trained linguists to learn the native 
languages so that the Word of God can be translated and 
published. We are deeply thankful for the active steps 
being taken on our mission fields towards this end. 

Such a program also necessitates the training of nation- 
al Christian writers, who communicate to the native mind 
much more effectively than foreigners do. Not only is there 
a great need for gospel literature directed to the unsaved, 
but also a crying need for material to help the young 
believers. The training of native writers to meet the need 
for suitable and scriptural literature presents a ringing chal- 
lenge to our Christian young people seeking a place of 
service for their Lord. 

A vastly increased program for the production of Chris- 
tian literature will naturally require an enlarged financial 
investment. Such a program offers a personal challenge to 
each of our members. When God’s people have a Spirit- 
bom concern for evangelism they will voluntarily provide 
the means to support effective evangelistic efforts. 

The battle for the minds of men by means of the 
printed page is raging today. We have an abundance of 
good literature in our own land, but can we be satisfied 
with our own abundance while multiplied millions around 
us are crying for the light that the gospel message can 
bring them? Can we continue to feast on our abundance 
and be indifferent to the hunger of those who are starving 
for the Bread of Life? Job of old scornfully repudiated such 
a thought when he insisted that he had not eaten his morsel 
alone (Job 31:17). 

“If I have eaten my morsel alone!” 

The Patriarch spoke in scorn; 

What would he think of the Church were he shown 
Heathendom, huge, forlorn, 

Godless, Christless, with soul unfed, 

While the Church’s ailment is fullness of bread, 
Eating her morsel alone? 10 
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18. Radio and Literature in 
World Missions 


—David Nightingale* 


The present-day church is caught in the rush hour of our 
modern world. Failure to adjust the communication system 
to the high speed of a jet age, will result in tragic failure to 
reach the multitudes with the Message of Life. In the midst 
of an exploding population, unprecedented technological 
advancement, and growing complexity of international re- 
lations, it is imperative that the church utilize the dynamic 
“freeways” of communication to fulfill her mission. Radio 
and literature are two such “freeways” to the hearts of 
millions of inhabitants of our planet. 

New developments in communication have helped to 
make our world a neighborhood,' challenging us anew to 
present the claims of Christ to every creature. The 2,000- 
year-old divine command to go has never been retracted. 
Neither has its authority weakened nor its urgency slack- 
ened. The new media of communication have demonstrated 
amazing effectiveness in the realms of publicity, entertain- 
ment and propaganda, and they are available for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel. It is only reasonable to believe that 
He who commands us to go, also holds us responsible for 
the use of the means at our disposal. 

Throughout the history of missions, there have been 
men and women of vision and courage. They have seized 
the golden opportunities of their day and have pressed for- 
ward heroically, trusting God for “great and mighty things” 
(Jer. 33:3). A monument of such outstanding vision and 
faith in God stands high in the heart of the majestic Andes 


“David Nightingale is a Mennonite Brethren Missionary to Brazil 
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Mountains in Ecuador. This is the international missionary 
radio station HCJB (Heralding Christ Jesus’ Blessings), the 
Voice of the Andes in Quito, the capital of the small repub- 
lic. 

Mail from listeners indicates that HCJB reaches almost 
every country in the world. Letters have been received from 
some 116 countries and remote areas, 2 including Alaska, 
Greenland, Iceland and Siberia in the north; Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and South Africa in the south; Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines and Indonesia in the Far East; and Australia 
and New Zealand in the South Pacific. This vast internation- 
al audience is made possible by the following factors: (1) 
strategic location — the station is 10,000 feet above sea level 
and close to the line of the equator; ( 2 ) ample power — the 
hydroelectric plant that operates the transmitters, has a po- 
tential of 2000 kilowatts; ( 3 ) broad schedule— HCJB broad- 
casts 24 hours 3 each day and in ten languages. 4 

Since the founding of HCJB in 1931, a host of sister 
stations have dotted the globe — the Far East Broadcasting 
Company in the Philippines, the Voice of Tangier in Moroc- 
co, Transworld in Monaco, the Radio Voice of the Gospel 
in Ethiopia, ELWA in Liberia, HLKX in Korea, and many 
others. The number of missionary radio stations has increas- 
ed very rapidly, from only two in 1947, to 22 by 1959. 
Today 45 missionary broadcasters encompass the globe with 
the Gospel message. The United States Information Agency 
estimated the total number of radio sets in the world for 
1964 at more than 500,000,000. Missionary radio competes 
with 11,000 5 other stations for the attention of this immense 
audience. Considerable success is evidenced in the monthly 
average of 50,000 letters that come in response to the 4,500 
hours of Gospel broadcasts per week. 3 

Both radio and literature are being used effectively by 
various evangelical bodies. A leading example is the Back 
to the Bible Broadcast in Lincoln, Nebraska. Masterfully 
combining the two media, this organization makes its inval- 
uable contribution to the worldwide cause of missions. How- 
ever, the crying need of a spiritually bankrupt world, whose 
population is growing to bewildering proportions, demands 
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the concerted efforts of the entire church of Jesus Christ 
to make fuller use of the modem means of communication. 
The charge that we have largely failed “to baptize modern 
technology into Christ,” and are to blame for “the mass be- 
getting of innocent atheists,” 7 may be more timely than we 
are willing to admit. Communism is dedicated to the re- 
lentless task of ‘liquidating religious prejudices in the mind 
of every believing person.” 8 In its attempt to accomplish this, 
it will continue to exploit the radio frequencies and the 
printed page, because of their proven effectiveness. Should 
“laborers together with God” (I Cor. 3:9) be satisfied with 
less? We have the glorious and sacred task of bringing the 
Word of Life to every creature. Would we dare to set our 
goal so high that to liquidate the dominion of sin from the 
heart of every unbelieving person would become our con- 
suming ambition? Fortunately, it is not competition with the 
communists that motivates the true church of Christ to 
dedicate itself unreservedly to the cause of missions. Our 
Lord and Saviour’s incomparable love constrains us to make 
the best use of the best means available for the spreading 
of the Gospel. Because it is His cause, it will ultimately 
triumph. 


I. Radio 

By the grace of God, the missionary spirit that became 
evident in the Mennonite Brethren Church before the turn 
of the century has continued to motivate the hearts of suc- 
cessive generations to the present day. The steady growth 
of our missionary enterprise through the years provides good 
evidence of a genuine fervor for the fulfillment of the Great 
Commission. With this fact in mind, however, the question 
arises: Why did it take so long to enlist the services of radio? 

Attitude Toward Radio 

Numerous reasons for the long delay could be cited. 
In the first place, it must be remembered that for a con- 
siderable length of time evangelical churches tended to 
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look with disfavor and suspicion upon this new invention. 
In the minds of many, radio was an instrument of evil. This 
negative attitude was keenly felt in the opposition which 
Clarence W. Jones and Reuben E. Larson, the founders of 
HCJB, encountered. Well-meaning church people refused to 
support such a questionable undertaking. The church was 
slow to realize that it was not the instrument, but its use, 
that mattered. Radio could be used to the glory of God by 
the children of light as effectively as it was being used to 
dishonor Him by the children of darkness. Mennonite Breth- 
ren were no exception to this early attitude of scepticism 
toward radio. As a consequence, one of the most effective 
means of communicating the Gospel was left unused. 

In the second place, there was a factor that pertained 
more specifically to Mennonite Brethren. It grew out of our 
immigrant setting. We were a rural people with a definite 
tendency toward isolationism. These conditions certainly 
did not prepare the way for a radio ministry. Language 
was a major hindrance in the situation. 

In the third place, a very strong emphasis has always 
been placed upon the necessity of keeping our Mennonite 
Brethren missionary outreach within the framework of a 
church-centered strategy. Radio almost appeared to be a 
violation of that policy. It reached anywhere and anyone. 
How could the fruit of such a ministry be adequately pre- 
served and how could it ever be assimilated into the exist- 
ing Mennonite Brethren church structure? How vitally im- 
portant it is for churches to ask themselves seriously whether 
they are primarily concerned about their own denomina- 
tional growth or that of the kingdom of God as a whole. 
As a denomination we have come to realize that true strength 
lies in church building; however, our perspective has widen- 
ed to allow wholesome cooperation with others. 

Growing Emphasis on Radio 

Gradually attitudes toward radio changed. The influ- 
ence of such broadcasts as Back to the Bible, Old Fashioned 
Revival Hour, and Haven of Rest contributed much to this 
change. Soon individual Mennonite Brethren churches had 
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a voice on the air, and in 1946 the Gospel Light Hour came 
into being. It was a venture of faith on the part of a small 
group of students at the Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba. The Lord honored their faith and 
blessed the ministry. In 1954 the Gospel Light Hour affili- 
ated with the Manitoba Mennonite Brethren Conference, 
from which it receives an annual subsidy of $17,000. The 
cost of the foreign releases is shared by the missions treasury 
of the General Conference. This leaves the major portion 
of the $100,000 budget to be supplied by means of volun- 
tary contributions. More than 100 volunteers assist the re- 
gular staff of eight members in this radio work. Besides their 
outlet over eight Canadian stations, the Gospel Light Hour 
programs are aired over HCJB in Ecuador, CWI in Uruguay, 
XEBU in Mexico, Bonnaire in the Dutch Antilles, DZAS in 
the Philippines, HLKX in Korea and Monte Carlo, Monaco. 
It is interesting to note the success with which the Russian 
release penetrates the Soviet Union from the Philippines 
and Korea on the east and from Ecuador, the Dutch Antil- 
les and Monaco on the west. Little had David B. Wiens, 
the speaker on this broadcast, dreamt that his long-cherish- 
ed hope to proclaim the Gospel in Russia, would be ful- 
filled in this way. Although communist Russia has never 
opened its doors to missionaries, this voice now reaches 
the Soviet Union via the modem miracle of radio. 0 

A few years after the inception of the Gospel Light 
Hour, the Mennonite Brethren Board of Missions accepted 
an invitation from the World Radio Missionary Fellowship 
to provide personnel for a German department at HCJB. 
Thus it was that in the fall of 1953, my wife and I assumed 
the responsibilities of the German radio ministry in Quito. 
Progress was slow at first. It takes much time and good 
reception to build up and hold an international shortwave 
audience. God graciously permitted a notable turning point 
to come in 1954. A new time spot — very favorable for the 
Americas — was added to the German schedule. The release 
tapped an entirely new geographical area and response 
began to pour in from Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. The radio signal was strong and consistent there 
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and the hearts of the listeners were hungry and receptive. 
This encouraging advance was further strengthened by the 
coming of urgently needed missionary reinforcements to 
the German department — the Hugo Jantz family in 1956 
and Sally Schroeder in 1957. During 1964 Erna Block in- 
terrupted her teaching duties in Canada to render valuable 
service in the radio work in Quito. From 1954 to 1959 the 
annual German mail response increased from 80 to 2,197 
letters. For 1965 the records showed 10,000 letters from 
German listeners and 83 decisions for Christ. The present 
staff of the German department at HCJB consists entirely 
of Mennonite Brethren missionaries — the Peter Hueberts 
from Brazil and Sally Schroeder, Mary Wiens, and Anne 
Kornelson from Canada. From 1964 to 1966 the Mennonite 
Brethren conference also supplied the personnel for the 
Portuguese department at HCJB. 

Individual Mennonite Brethren mission fields are now 
utilizing radio extensively to intensify their impact for the 
cause of Christ. In Japan a daily ten-minute program is 
aired over an Osaka station with a listener potential of 
35,720,000 people or 8,130,000 homes. 10 An average of 388 
letters per month was reported in 1965! 1 God’s rich blessing 
is evident from the 231 conversions that were attributed 
to this broadcast in 1964. 12 

India presents a unique challenge for missionary radio. 
The national crisis precipitated by the Chinese invasion of 
1962 made millions more radio conscious than ever before. 
The government organized an “All India Radio” network 
designed to reach the 400,000,000 inhabitants of India. 
The success of this strategy was astounding. Within weeks 
temples were yielding their gold; women were donating 
their wedding rings, and children their piggy banks; and 
the nation was offering more manpower than the govern- 
ment was able to harness. 13 Radio evangelism in India made 
tremendous gains as a result of this emergency experiment. 
There was a 500 percent increase in radio response. 14 The 
three 15-minute programs produced in Telugu are carried 
by the Far East Broadcasting Company, the Radio Voice 
of the Gospel in Ethiopia, and the Indian government radio 
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network — making a total of 40 releases a month. Twenty 
conversions were reported as a result of this ministry in 
1965. Radio promises to be one of the most effective means 
of reaching the educated strata of India’s Hindu popula- 
tion. It has access to the minds of the intellectually awaken- 
ed youths who are no longer satisfied with meaningless 
traditions. 15 

Africa has increasingly become a target for communist 
propaganda. In 1958 communists utilized three and a half 
hours of time on the air per week in two languages. By 
1964 the barrage had increased to 300 hours per week in 
numerous languages.” But missionary radio is also active on 
the African “front,” heralding the Truth that sets man free. 
Mennonite Brethren mission work in the Congo includes 21 
programs each week in two languages. Fourteen of these 
broadcasts are transmitted by ELWA in Nigeria and others 
are given free time on local stations in the Congo. The 
Bible correspondence school is a means of follow-up among 
the many listeners who enroll in the courses. 17 

In Europe the Mennonite Brethren missionaries take 
advantage of the powerful transmitters of the Luxembourg 
station and reach as many as 31 countries with two 15- 
minute programs each week. In addition to this outlet in 
Europe itself, one of these programs is aired over HCJB in 
Quito. The total audience is estimated at 1,600,000 listen- 
ers and the average monthly mail response amounts to 600 
letters. 

The Colombian Mennonite Brethren churches sponsor 
a weekly program over a Cali station, with a potential 
audience of 1,500,000. The Lord is blessing and response is 
growing. It is hoped that soon the Mennonite Brethren 
churches in Colombia will be in a position to produce their 
own programs. 18 

The Latin American Mennonite Brethren Conference 
of southern Texas broadcasts the Gospel over a station in 
Reynosa, just across the border of Mexico. This is a Sunday 
morning 15-minute program in the Spanish language. 

The foregoing review of specific activities on the var- 
ious mission fields illustrates the growing conviction of the 
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Mennonite Brethren Conference that radio is indispensable 
in today’s missionary program. The $90,000 or 10 percent 
of the annual Mennonite Brethren missions budget used 
for radio, 19 is further evidence of this fact. The Board of 
Missions has organized a Radio Commission for the pur- 
pose of coordinating our international radio ministry. 

Effectiveness of Radio 

How effective is radio in its missionaiy outreach? A 
visit to areas in South America 90 where many German- 
speaking people listen to HCJB provides an illuminating 
answer to this question. Mail response tells us much about 
the audience we are reaching, but an actual visit to these 
areas is a real eye-opener to the effectiveness of radio. The 
following are some observations that were made during a 
deputation trip in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay 
in 1962. 

Radio does not confine itself to any particular social 
or religious group. This became very clear in the personal 
contact with the German-speaking listeners. Even though 
most of the public meetings on this itinerary were held in 
churches rather than in more neutral localities, people from 
various denominations attended. In many cases Baptists, 
Lutherans, Congregationalists, Entschiedene Christen 21 and 
Gemeinde Gottes'* were present. In some instances Seventh 
Day Adventists and Catholics also attended. A number of 
the meetings were held in churches where listeners per- 
suaded their pastors to open the doors of their churches to 
us. Thus the radio ministry opens doors that would other- 
wise remain closed. 

Upon my arrival at a certain church in a small city, 
the assistant pastor gave me to understand that he had 
nothing to do with the arrangements for the meeting. Mem- 
bers of his congregation who listened to the broadcasts 
from Quito had made the request. After seeing the colored 
slides, hearing the report on the work of HCJB, and wit- 
nessing the response to the simple gospel invitation, the 
minister’s attitude was completely changed. Before the close 
of the meeting he asked for an offering for HCJB. 
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In another locality in Brazil a German listener had ar- 
ranged for our rally to be held in his church. Again it was 
a place where a Mennonite Brethren preacher would not 
have had entrance. In spite of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions in this rural area that evening, the church was com- 
pletely filled before we arrived. There was deep interest 
in both the illustrated report and the message. This visitor 
was not an “outsider” to be regarded with suspicion — he 
was a friend whom they had learned to trust in the daily 
broadcasts. The people listened eagerly and when the in- 
vitation to accept Christ was given, so many came forward 
that the little counseling room was overcrowded. Radio 
has a unique way of breaking down unfriendly barriers 
and melting the hardened core of cold ritualism. Even where 
barriers remain, it often finds a way to continue its work 
behind the closed doors. 

The deputation trip also proved that missionary radio 
encourages wholesome inter-church and inter-mission co- 
operation. An afternoon meeting in a rural Baptist church 
at Pedaneiras, R. G. S., Brazil, was the occasion for an 
inter-denominational gathering of approximately 1,200 
people. The capable young pastor had invited a number 
of church leaders from other denominations to be seated 
on the platform and to participate in the service. The warmth 
with which the impressive welcome was expressed by the 
orchestra on the church steps, pervaded the entire session. 
Minor doctrinal differences were forgotten in the fragrant 
atmosphere of oneness in Christ. The experience in Nova 
Santa Rosa, Parana, Brazil, was similar. The meeting was 
held in the open air in order to accommodate the listeners 
who came from about ten different churches in that area. 

Radio broadcasts provide wonderful opportunities to 
help Christians become rooted in the Word of God. Listen- 
ers are encouraged to write to the radio station if they 
have problems or questions with regard to the basic Chris- 
tian doctrines. Instructions and clarifications are given by 
mail, or over the air when appropriate. 

A missionary radio station also fosters a healthy spirit 
of missionary mindedness among the listeners. Their whole- 
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hearted interest in the work of the station and their spon- 
taneous contributions proved this during the course of the 
deputation trip. The Holy Spirit had worked through the 
broadcasts, stimulating a desire to share in the spreading 
of the Gospel. Without any soliciting, sizable funds came 
in for the support of HCJB. 

Finally, radio is able to reach people who refuse to 
cross the threshold of a church. It has a peculiar way of 
arresting their attention, thus allowing the Word of God 
to penetrate their hearts. 

We are living in days of unbelievable, rapid advance- 
ment. Radio fits right into the fast-moving picture, and is 
one of the most effective means of reaching out into the 
sin-blinded world. God help us to see the open doors and 
the fields white unto harvest, and to move in, equipped with 
the power of the Spirit, taking advantage of the tremendous 
opportunities that are ours. 


II. Literature 

One of the most potent forces at work today is the 
printed page. It provides a channel for political and ideo- 
logical propaganda to subtly infiltrate the minds and hearts 
of people to the point where it can sway a nation. Through 
it immorality spreads into various strata of society ruining 
lives and homes. 

On the other hand, the printed page exerts its far- 
reaching influence in the realm of education, information 
and constructive entertainment. The extent to which evan- 
gelicals have made use of this effective vehicle of commu- 
nication is encouraging. However, it is not being used to its 
full potential. While the western world enjoys an overabun- 
dance of printed materials, millions wait for a few lines to 
apply their newly acquired reading ability. The missionary 
arm of literature can win hearts and homes for Christ. It 
can instruct, strengthen and challenge Christians. It can 
bring comfort, peace and joy where sorrow and distress 
are found. 
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There is a dearth of evangelical literature in Japan, 
although it is almost 100 percent literate. Mennonite Breth- 
ren missionaries distribute Bible correspondence courses, 
tracts and booklets through the radio follow-up office. Our 
adult Sunday school quarterlies from North America are 
translated and adapted for use in Japan. Other publications 
include: a monthly periodical The Good News, a Believers 
Handbook, and a quarterly magazine for young people. 
Young Tree. 

Intellectuals in India are asking for literature that will 
satisfy their spiritual needs. They are not looking for hand- 
outs. They are willing to pay for Christian books written 
in their own language. The Board of Literature of the 
India M. B. Church has printed several series of booklets 
and tracts which have been distributed with gratifying re- 
sults. As a result of the creative work of R. R. K. Murthy, 
the national editor of Suvarthamani (Messenger of Good 
News), this monthly magazine of the India Mennonite 
Brethren Church was rated highest in content of some 
thirty Christian Telugu periodicals. 23 During a conference 
in 1964, a Telugu translation of Suffering, by Norman B. 
Harrison, was made available at a bookstall. In less than 
three days more than 500 copies were sold and larger quan- 
tities ordered for book rooms. 24 The Doctrinal Teachings of 
the Bible, by J. H. Lohrenz, literature for children and 
illustrated tracts have been published. The Board of Liter- 
ature has adopted the strategy of printing series of mater- 
ials with specific classes of people in mind. In this way 
more effective points of contact can be made. 

In the Congo there is also a great demand for liter- 
ature. 25 People in the interior beg for more copies of the 
New Testament. The Mennonite Brethren mission has been 
requested to open several new sales centers. Mennonite 
Brethren publications on the Congolese field include: a 
doctrinal book to help believers, Proverbs, Job and a series 
of Sunday school lessons. Bible correspondence courses are 
also used extensively. 

In Europe the Mennonite Brethren missionaries supple- 
ment their radio ministry by means of literature distribu- 
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tion. Large numbers of tracts and radio messages are mailed 
to the listeners. A bimonthly periodical of the European 
conference, Quelle des Lebens, is also published. 2 ' 

In addition to the distribution of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, tracts and periodicals, the following specific items 
are of interest on our South American fields. In Peru, 
Mennonite Brethren missionaries are working with Wycliffe 
Bible Translators to make the New Testament available to 
the Campa Indians. 21 In Paraguay, the four Gospels, Acts, 
Philippians and some other portions of the Scriptures have 
been translated into the Chulupie language. The Gospels 
and Acts have also been given to the Lenguas in their own 
language. A hymnal and a Bible story book of the Old and 
New Testaments have been translated into both Chulupie 
and Lengua. 28 In Colombia and Brazil, reading rooms are 
under consideration. This would be an attraction for higher- 
class people and students. At HCJB helpful reading material 
is offered on the German programs and mailed free of 
charge to those who request it. H. H. Janzen’s writings, 
such as Jesu Reden ueber die Letzte Z eit and Die Send- 
schreiben, have been used. Other booklets include radio 
messages by M. R. DeHaan, translated into the German 
language: The Great Imperative ; The Lake of Fire; Teach 
Us to Pratj; Jesus, the Friend of Sinners; Religion or Christ. 
Materials ordered from publishing houses in Europe have 
also been deeply appreciated by the German listeners: 
Der Wiederkommende Koenig by Gertrud Wasserzug-Trae- 
der; Das Gebet des Glaubens by J. O. Frazer; Kennst du 
das Geheimnis des Blutes Jesu by Albert Luescher, and 
several others. 

The Literature Commission of the Board of Missions 
has been organized to promote the ministry of literature 
on each individual field, make recommendations and co- 
ordinate the use of the materials. It conducted an extensive 
survey of the literature ministry on the Mennonite Brethren 
fields during 1964. The findings were shared with the mis- 
sionaries enabling them to make improvements in their out- 
reach. Increased progress can be expected in the literature 
program abroad as our fields share titles, costs and sources, 
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as well as new publications by societies or agencies special- 
izing in foreign languages. 29 

III. Radio and Literature 

Both radio and literature, when utilized as separate 
media of communication, are powerful instruments in the 
hands of missionary agencies. However, a combination of 
these two forces multiplies their effectiveness. In the first 
place, they strengthen each other. A broadcast without the 
support of literature lacks a certain stabilizing influence. 
When listeners regularly receive a publication that further 
identifies the radio personnel and supplies additional infor- 
mation and help, the ties between the sender and receiver 
are knit more closely together. Thus the Back to the Bible 
Broadcast is reinforced by The Broadcaster and The Young 
Ambassador; the Hour of Decision by Decision magazine; 
the Voice of the Andes by the Call of the Andes; and the 
Jantz Team’s German broadcast by Ruf zur Entscheidung. 
In the second place, radio and literature supplement each 
other. Often literature fills the gaps that are left by radio. 
A listener’s question concerning Christian assurance can be 
answered over the air, but a booklet on the subject will 
greatly supplement that answer. On the other hand, radio 
can regularly serve isolated areas where mail service is 
poor. Hundreds of colonists in Brazil, who receive practical- 
ly no literature, find daily spiritual nourishment by means 
of radio. 

The Bible Institute of the Air at HCJB in Quito is a 
good example of effectively combining radio and literature. 
Its educational broadcasts and its thorough, printed Bible 
study courses make a remarkable impact upon listeners in 
Spain and in Latin America. In 1964 6,700 courses were 
distributed and 245 decisions for Christ were reported.” 


IV. Objectives 

It is essential that objectives be clearly defined and 
diligently pursued if radio and literature are to become in- 
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creasingly effective in our missionary endeavor. We 
must recognize the tremendous potential of these media 
of communication and seek to take full advantage of them. 

It is of utmost importance that we produce more of our 
own literature in our Mennonite Brethren constituency. 
While we can continue to draw excellent materials from 
other sources, a greater impact will be achieved when that 
which burns within our own hearts finds expression in 
various forms of literature. A list of Mennonite Brethren 
periodicals published on our various mission fields is found 
in Appendix I (page 406). 

Radio is costly, but it pays rich dividends. Besides 
purchasing time on the air and placing personnel before 
the microphones of missionary radio stations owned by 
other denominations and organizations, the feasibility of a 
Mennonite Brethren station in some strategic spot should 
be seriously considered and investigated. 

Finally, it is essential that a thorough follow-up min- 
istry be carried on in conjunction with our radio work. 
The Board of Missions is taking definite steps in this direc- 
ton. A follow-up ministry is already in operation among 
the German listeners in Brazil. We cannot afford to empha- 
size the preparation of the soil and the sowing of the seed 
while neglecting a planned follow-up to look after the har- 
vest. 


V. A Forward Look 

We can be confident that missionary radio will con- 
tinue to gain ground, if the Lord tarries. Interest is growing 
steadily. C. W. Jones of HCJB reports: 

During 1964 Mrs. Jones and I spent seven weeks in the Orient as 
part of a team sponsored by the International Christian Broadcasters. 
From Tokyo, Japan through Taiwan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Thailand, India and Singapore we found greatly increased activity 
in Gospel broadcasting overseas. Daily radio and television seminars 
with hundreds of splendid workers— national and overseas— convinced 
us that the Lord is doing a “great and mighty thing” in mass com- 
munication today to reach Asia’s millions. 31 
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It is to be expected that the amazing potential of tele- 
vision will be employed more extensively for missionary 
purposes. At present, a major drawback is the high cost of 
equipment, facilities, installation and production. Television 
transmissions are estimated to cost ten times as much as 
radio transmissions of the same duration.' 112 However, the 
World Radio Missionary Fellowship is pioneering in mis- 
sionary television as it did in missionary radio some years 
ago. From a site 2,500 feet above the city of Quito, the 
HCJB television transmitter relays the Gospel to more than 
40,000 Ecuadorians daily. This Window of the Andes is 
constantly seeking to improve its facilities and is planning 
to become a distributor of Gospel television programs 
throughout Latin America. 

Will the Mennonite Brethren Conference find a way 
and the means to utilize television in its outreach for God? 
The 1966 General Conference appointed a commission to 
explore the possibilities. 33 More than 185,000,000 television 
sets are in use in the world today. 34 They challenge us to 
claim this modem medium of communication for the cause 
of Christ. God, who honored the faith, the courage and 
the sacrificial offerings of His children in the realm of mis- 
sionary radio, will do the same for missionary television 
if we will trust Him for it. 
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19. World Missions and Ministries 
of Compassion 


—Clarence Hiebert 0 


Throughout the history of the church, Christians have felt 
the tensions of what “Christ-following” means. In Jerusalem, 
the apostles declared “it would not be right for us to give 
up preaching, to wait on tables . . .” (Acts 6:1-6). The 
solution to this problem was not discontinuing the responsi- 
bility to meet this human need. But primacy must be given 
to evangelism and to Christian nurture. They called quali- 
fied fellow Christians to tend to the matter. Closer examina- 
tion of the account reveals that this was not simply a hunger 
problem, but a racial crisis as well. The believing Hebrews 
were asking for a privileged position in receiving service; 
they were arguing, in essence, that the believing Greek wi- 
dows were of lower status and should therefore wait with 
having their hunger satisfied until all of the Hebrews had 
their share. 

This story has been repeated over and over again in 
the history of Mennonite Brethren. Any student who has 
seriously examined history will recognize that evangelizing 
has always had a prominent place. Through the years those 
who have had various kinds of gifts of compassionate min- 
istries for the hungry, diseased and suppressed have been 
called into service so that, in addition to the preached 
Word, the hungry would be fed and some of the social 
problems of injustice would be alleviated. 

Jesus Christ, the Lord of the church, was compas- 
sionate. His compassion was not limited. He saved men 
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from their eternal problem— sin and spiritual death. But He 
also showed great and endless compassion for their tem- 
poral, earthly ills. He lived, as He Himself said, in constant 
obedience to His Father. The life He lived was one of 
compassion. He refused to close His eyes to the needs of the 
distressed or to stop His ears when the needy cried. His 
proclamation that “God is love” was more than words. Every 
activity of His daily life proclaimed this truth. 

An honest encounter with the Word of God will bring 
one to the conclusion that it is not an “either-or” matter 
whether one offers a “soul” ministry or a “body-mind” 
ministry. The preaching of God’s Word, as the early Christ- 
followers said, must not be given up in order to wait on 
tables and to bring about justice among quarreling races. 
But the hunger and injustice problem must not be ignored 
either. The Lord has created the church, and in that church 
He has provided for agents of evangelism and compassion 
for the whole man. These agents of the Lord can never say 
to each other, “You are not needed” (I Cor. 12:21). Each 
genuine holy expression, born out of a motivation to follow 
the Lord’s call, is part of the Good News that Jesus came 
to bring. He was compassionate; we also are called to “be 
compassionate” (Luke 6:36). 

This brief study attempts to survey the “deaconing” 
(serving) phase of our church life, which supports the pro- 
clamation. Mennonite Brethren have not been unaffected 
by the struggles which evangelicals have had with “social 
gospel,” “incarnational theology,” “humanitarianism” and 
“pacifism.” And sometimes the complex situation of the 
identification factor with “liberals” who have caught this 
more humanitarian phase without the evangelistic aspect 
have made Mennonite Brethren wary of having much to 
do with these social implications. Yet, time and again, sen- 
sitive ones have reminded us that loving obedience in Jesus- 
following calls for involvement in “waiting on tables” ( doing 
something about the needs of the hungry) and settling dis- 
agreements within the church among those who strive about 
injustices. Time and again “the uneasy conscience” 1 of 
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evangelicals has been pricked into a realization of what the 
will of the Lord is for those who are His disciples. 

In reviewing the history of this phase of Mennonite 
Brethren activity it would be unjust to limit this to what 
has been done through organized conference agencies. Evan- 
gelism has been an integral part of individual believers and 
entire congregations, as has also compassionate service and 
relief ministries. This lesser-known phase cannot even be 
summarized here. Often the left hand has not announced 
to the right hand what has been done. 

Nor would it be a true picture of the history of Men- 
nonite Brethren if they were seen as those who had served 
and were not the generously “served ones.” They have been 
served time and again in circumstances of suffering, emer- 
gency and despair by compassionate Christians who observ- 
ed their plight. Vivid accounts of the terrors of war, gnaw- 
ing starvation and the insecurities of wandering refugee 
existence can still be heard from virtually hundreds within 
the brotherhood. For these, and for those who have listened 
to their testimonies of God’s loving Hand in desperate situ- 
ations, the ministries of relief and service are of intense 
significance. 1 Others within the brotherhood who live sev- 
eral generations removed from this unsettled “pilgrims and 
strangers” experience have tended to have less understand- 
ing for this dimension of a continuing major world problem. 


I. Notes from Early Mennonite Brethren Records 

As early as 1873 when the Russian Government intro- 
duced a program of compulsory military training, there was 
a “within the household of faith” expression of mutual aid. 
As a result of this threat to the religious liberty of the 
Mennonites, approximately 200 families came to America 
between 1874 and 1880. Obviously a major travel under- 
taking of this type, often with large families, constituted 
a significant financial hurdle, not to mention the emotional 
strains of leaving “kindred, home and fatherland” for a 
strange, new unsettled country. The stark pioneering con- 
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ditions into which they came often brought almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. At the 1883 Henderson conference, 
just a few years after their arrival in America, an offering 
of forty-six dollars was raised to assist missionary Mrs. Thom- 
sen who was sick. In 1884 the conference appointed Johann 
Regier to administer funds to help the poor among the im- 
migrants. At the 1894 convention, again at Henderson, the 
brotherhood agreed to help the Oklahoma congregations 
to meet their financial needs for church buildings. 

During the last two years of the previous century the 
first larger relief effort to help starving people in India was 
undertaken. A relatively small and not particularly wealthy 
brotherhood contributed $3,120.50. In the years that follow- 
ed, until 1920, relief ministries were a part of the missionary 
effort of the churches. Money specifically designated for 
such purposes was earmarked for this cause but handled 
through the missions treasurer. In 1916 this amount was 
$9,284.15. 

Beginning in 1919, the famine following the revolution 
in Russia became serious. Because those affected had many 
acquaintances in America, their desperate situation was of 
special concern to the American churches. M. B. Fast was 
the first of several Americans to go to Russia to assess the 
situation and to assist the brethren there. In 1920 this re- 
sulted in a decision by the Southern District conference to 
provide $2,000 per month for relief for the Russian brethren. 

During the 1920’s another major movement from re- 
volution-tom Russia to America took place. Resettlement 
and colonizing was considered an appropriate expression 
of concern of the brotherhood. This included financial as- 
sistance for travel and re-establishment, loan payment ar- 
rangements, and a host of related problems which accom- 
pany involvement in the lives of an uprooted, wandering, 
homeless and jobless people. Significant leadership in legal 
and financial details was given by the brethren B. B. Janz 
and C. F. Klassen. 

For those who remained in Russia, the days of dark- 
ness became days of despair. Some were able to escape 
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terror by establishing homes in rugged situations in Para- 
guay and Brazil and western Europe. Countless others went 
into exile in northern Siberia. Families were torn apart, 
many were killed, others starved. 


II. Mennonite Central Committee 

Because this concern for those in Russia was one that 
was held in common with other Mennonite constituencies 
in North America, it was agreed that the work could be 
done with greater efficiency if jointly undertaken. The or- 
ganization of two committees in 1920— the Relief Committee 
of Mennonites of North America, and the Mennonite Colon- 
ization Board— was soon dissolved to form an even larger 
and more representative joint ministry, the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee. P. C. Hiebert, a Mennonite Brethren educ- 
ator at Tabor College, became the chairman of this inter- 
Mennonite relief and service agency, a position he held 
for 33 years. 3 

In addition to this now more formally organized kind 
of effort, special gifts continued to be sent to the needy in 
Russia, Germany and Poland privately, though generally 
channeled through the late J. F. Harms, D. C. Eitzen and 
M. A. Kroeker. Through the years these gifts alone have 
amounted to more than $100,000. 

The M. C. C. has grown significantly since its incep- 
tion. Millions of dollars have been donated in funds and 
gifts in kind with a worldwide working force totaling more 
than 5,000 persons 1 in more than 50 countries of the world. 
At the present time (1966) there are nearly 500 who serve 
in 36 countries, of which 55 are Mennonite Brethren. The 
total budget this year is $890,000 of which the Mennonite 
Brethren share is approximately $100,000. 

Mennonite Brethren representation in the M. C. C. 
has historically been channeled through the Board of Gen- 
eral Welfare, though this was not the sole work of this 
board. About one-third of the budget given for the minis- 
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tries under the Board of General Welfare was used in this 
way, not counting those funds given through Canada M.C.C. 
Another one-third was budgeted for needed ministries in 
helping the Mennonite Brethren congregations of South 
America whose members fled the terrors of Russia and 
found themselves in crude pioneering situations. With the 
merger of the Board of Welfare and the Board of Missions 
at the November 26-29, 1966 convention at Corn, Oklahoma, 
all of these ministries were merged into a Board of Missions 
and Services. The other one-third of the budget has been 
used in administering the Christian Service Program— a pro- 
gram of voluntary service inaugurated in 1960. 

Since its beginning, the Mennonite Central Committee 
proclaimed that its ministry is “in the name of Christ.” 
Though beginning initially out of a common concern to 
help the needy in foreign countries, the M. C. C. has since 
then expanded in a number of other areas. The rationale 
for this has been stated as follows: 

The work of the Mennonite Central Committee has arisen in response 
to a conviction that among the several Mennonite and Brethren in 
Christ groups there are those ministries which can be done better 
together than separately. The M. C. C. engages in programs which 
the several groups ask it to perform. M. C. C. is, therefore, a servant 
of the churches, and accountable to the churches for the tasks given 
it. This is a service program seeking to relate itself intimately to the 
total witness of the Church .... Although the M. C. C. as a service 
agency is not an explicit evangelistic arm of the church, it does 
serve the missionary ministries of the church engaged in Gospel pro- 
clamation and in-gathering of souls. 0 

The following are “assisting” (deaconing) service pro- 
grams which the eleven constituent Mennonite and Breth- 
ren in Christ groups (numbering a total of about 240,000) 
operate together: 

Trainee Program 

To foster international relationships of Christians from 
America with those of other lands there has been an ex- 
change of young people who spend a year in a private 
home in another country. By 1965 a total of 532 trainees 
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had come to North America from five other continents. 
These young people have gained not only cultural, but 
significant spiritual advantages as well. 

Mennonite Disaster Service 

Mennonite Disaster Service began in 1952. This agency 
organizes and harnesses the available manpower of all con- 
gregations to serve in natural or man-made catastrophes. 
These “disciples in overalls” volunteer to be in personal 
contact with victims of disaster to assist in cleaning up, 
rebuilding and rehabilitating. In addition to this, it has in- 
cluded mass feeding and medical care programs. In many 
instances, this physical assistance has made an evangelistic 
impact on unbelievers who had never encountered self- 
giving Christians. 

Peace Section 

Because of a common conviction that violence and par- 
ticipation in warfare and strife is not God’s will for His 
disciples, constituent members of M. C. C. have created an 
agency to give attention to this matter. This agency has 
been responsible for representing the cause of conscientious 
objectors to government armed service and arranging for 
alternative service opportunities for draftees. In recent years 
broader implications of the Christian peace testimony have 
been considered in both domestic and international dimen- 
sions. 

Voluntary Service 

Since 1946, thousands of young people have volunteer- 
ed to give a period of service in some area of need. This 
has included a very wide variety of assignments— teaching, 
nursing, cooking, farming, counseling, and other related 
ministries. Many unfortunate and neglected people have 
been served and many young people have found a career 
for life through this apprenticeship which has put them 
in direct contact with the needy peoples of our day. 
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Mennonite Mental Health Services 

One specific area of service which developed out of 
World War II alternative service assignments in mental 
hospitals has grown in greater dimension. The needs of 
the emotionally sick were met in a very dramatic way by 
many Christian young men who “cared” about these often 
abused people. An outgrowth of this was the formation of 
five psychiatric centers with several more pending. In this 
way, the churches have cooperated in bringing help to 
people in their brokenness. 

Other Organizations 

Two affiliate organizations were an outgrowth of M.C.C. 
Menno Travel Service , Inc., developed to provide travel 
help for M. C. C. workers and missionaries of the various 
M. C. C. constituencies. Mennonite Indemnity, Inc., orga- 
nized to assist the many local and area Mennonite aid 
societies to help them provide adequate coverage in loss 
of property or through illness or death of the members. This 
larger organization as well as the local and area agencies 
was a direct outgrowth of the biblical practice of mutual aid. 

Several additional inter-Mennonite organizations have 
developed through the years. These, however, are not or- 
ganizationally a part of M. C. C., though, in many in- 
stances, their organization was triggered by contacts which 
had been established through M. C. C. Mennonite Medical 
Association (M. M. A.) is a fellowship of physicians, den- 
tists and medical and dental students. Mennonite Economic 
Development Associates ( M. E. D. A. ) is an association of 
business and professional men who give economic assistance 
and advice in the development of business enterprises in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. They have been active 
in Paraguay among the Mennonites in the Chaco. The 
Mennonite I-W Coordinating Board, organized in 1960, 
serves the young men who have been drafted and wish to 
serve in an alternative service assignment because of their 
conscientious objection to participation in war activities. 
This includes guidance, service placement and legal counsel. 
The Association of Mennonite Aid Societies (A. M. A. S.) 
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exists to foster cooperation among the various aid programs. 
A Council of Mission Board Secretaries (C. O. M. B. S.) has 
met since 1962. It is a consultative group composed of the 
secretaries of the various North American Mennonite and 
Brethren in Christ mission boards. In addition to the bene- 
fits derived from mutual sharing and fellowship, C. O. M. 
B. S. serves in a consultant capacity to help M. C. C. make 
the maximum missionary impact through its overseas dea- 
coning ministries. 


III. South American Ministries 

More than 15,000 Mennonites have migrated from Rus- 
sia to South America (Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil) since 
1930. Most of these were the victims of the terrors of 
Bolshevism and Communism. Their long trek led them into 
Germany and finally over the Atlantic to the rigors of the 
Chaco of Brazil and Paraguay. 6 Because of the war casual- 
ties there were few men among them and so forest and 
brush areas were often cleared and made tillable by widows 
and their children. For many difficult years drought and 
pests plagued these primitive farms. Experimentation to de- 
velop crops suitable to the soil and climate has also been 
a long tedious process. 

This was the initial need to which the North American 
brotherhood responded. The necessity of establishing con- 
gregations, instituting community and Bible schools and 
establishing hospitals and other similar agencies soon fol- 
lowed. This responsibility was assigned to the Board of 
General Welfare and has represented a major part of the 
ministry of this board. At present, approximately one-third 
of the annual budget goes into this effort. As the South 
American brotherhood gradually becomes self-supporting, 
North American personnel and funds are slowly and syste- 
matically being withdrawn. National coordinating boards in 
South America meet periodically to assess their situation 
and to report their needs to the North American brethren 
through the Board of Welfare. At the present time suppori 
is being given largely to the theological school at Curitiba, 
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which is charged with the responsibility of training min- 
sters, and four other Bible schools. Thirteen North American 
workers are now assisting the South American brethren. 
Twenty-six South American workers are subsidized by funds 
given through the Board of General Welfare. This support 
is given for ministers, teachers, hospital workers, and mis- 
sionary endeavors among the Indians and a leprosarium. 

The Paraguayan congregations are carrying out a sig- 
nificant missionary ministry among many of the Spanish- 
speaking natives in nearby villages and cities as well as 
among some of the Indian groups which have settled in 
close proximity to their own colonies. In Brazil the younger 
church members are taking their place in the churches. 
In many instances this will demand a better acquaintance 
with Portuguese in order to relate in a missionary capacity 
to their neighbors. The small struggling group in Uruguay 
has a witness that is not without meaning and is attempting 
courageous Christian endeavors for its size. 


IV. The Christian Service Program 

At the centennial conference of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church in 1960, a new service program was inaugurated to 
utilize the abilities and volunteered time of Christians. Ser- 
vice openings in which a witness for Jesus Christ could be 
expressed were pursued. These were short-term assign- 
ments, sometimes seen by the volunteers as a kind of appren- 
ticeship experience in making their own life career deci- 
sions. This program was organized under the umbrella of 
the Board of General Welfare. 

The program developed rapidly and has become par- 
ticularly significant for young people. As the distresses of 
underprivileged peoples of the world became more widely 
known through press, television and radio, an increasing 
number of well-trained young people approached the broth- 
erhood, saying, “Here I am; send me.” For some this repre- 
sented an alternative to participation in war and the pre- 
paration for war. Still others wanted to become directly 
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involved in short-term evangelism and ministries of com- 
passion. 

Vocational evangelism has taken significant hold of 
young people throughout our brotherhood. It is no mean 
task to assess the God-given gifts and training of this priv- 
ileged generation and to find the right spot in the world 
for each one. Almost without exception, the “alumni” have 
evidenced a new kind of understanding of the place which 
Christians should take in our needy world. 

In the first six years 211 went out under the auspices 
of the Christian Service Program. They have served in ten 
countries of the world. Forty came from congregations in 
Canada, some 171 from congregations in the U. S. A. Some 
180 served for terms longer than one year, some 59 served 
in shorter, summer service assignments. These serve in the 
areas of administration, agriculture, aviation, Bible school, 
youth caravan, cooking, construction, counselor, dentist, 
doctor, drafting, vacation Bible school, lab technician, main- 
tenance, nursing, orderly, Paxmen, secretary, social work, 
trucking, and teaching. Eighty-eight are presently serving 
in the program in nine countries of the world. The contin- 
uous stream of applications includes some from young people 
who already anticipate entering this kind of service in years 
ahead. Among these are inquiries about what types of aca- 
demic training to take in preparation for “being called” 
by the church. 

One of the interesting features of this program is the 
financial arrangement— the program is virtually self-sup- 
porting, except for the administrative costs. All of the work- 
ers sign over their earnings to the church via the board 
office. The pooled earnings are used to subsidize those 
ministries which need additional support. Each person re- 
ceives, in addition to his maintenance and travel to and 
from the assignment, an allowance of $40.00 per month. 
This equalization of expenses and earnings has made this 
program self-supporting.' 

The future possibilities for the church to inspire and to 
use the great corps of workers is beyond our comprehension. 
The members of the board and the office staff are con- 
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stantly challenged and amazed by the wide variety of 
people who declare themselves willing to serve. Some of 
these have been referred to other agencies simply because 
there were no openings for the kind of ministry they repre- 
sented in their God-given gifts and training. At other times 
evangelical agencies have been contacted in order to learn 
whether or not they could gainfully use some of the many 
excellent young people who had volunteered to serve the 
Lord. 


V. New Dimensions 

/Each era of time seems to bring with it new dimen- 
sions. Methods and forms which were once highly effec- 
tive in making a Christian impact have, sometimes with 
great pain, fallen by the wayside. Creative attention must 
be given to new forms of proclamation and service. In this 
day of change it is imperative that we allow the Holy Spirit 
to move us to utilize the new opportunities to “proclaim 
jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord.” 

/During the past several decades great emphasis was 
placed on consecrating one’s self to the call of God. At 
youth meetings such a response was indicated by “coming 
forward.” In some instances this dedication was not pur- 
sued further. However, the positive result of this emphasis, 
after all these decades, is a new understanding that self- 
dedication implies a giving of self to God. The “butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker” have begun to understand 
that this means evangelism and service in and through their 
own profession. That is the world into which they are to 
“go and proclaim.” 

In the past decades generally only career missionaries 
and ministers devoted themselves vocationally to the work 
of Christ and the church. In recent years the involvement 
of laymen has brought new dimensions into the witnessing 
assignment of the church. How can all these be put to 
work in an effective way? 
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Increasingly, college-age young people, touched by the 
despair of this moment in history, are offering themselves 
as Christ-agents of hope and help. Educators, pastors and 
other leaders have frequently counselled with inquirers who 
are concerned about their mission in today’s broken world. 
Today there are more avenues to assess the gifts and abili- 
ties of would-be servants. Through prayer and a probing 
into the motives, abilities and experience of each person, 
suitable placement of witnesses can be made in today’s 
complex world. 

The ease of communication and travel in today’s world, 
as compared with that of the yesteryears, makes the possibil- 
ity of short periods of service abroad a live option for 
many young people. Under the Christian Service program 
they can serve professionally in a needy field for a period of 
two or three years. Often this shorter period has become a 
prelude and apprenticeship for life-time assignment. 

The request for the services of devoted Christians has 
not diminished. The true agent of Jesus Christ, who has 
evidenced the mission of the risen Christ in his life, has 
been a welcome ambassador, regardless of how he pro- 
claimed the message. Thus the “Yankee, go home!” is not 
to be confused with “Christian, go home!” It is true that 
where the “ugly Americans” have waved a flag implying 
allegiance to Christ, nationals have indeed said, “Go home!” 
However, the reason can be found in their inability to dif- 
ferentiate between Christianity and nationalism. For them 
there is no clear delineation between fatherland and church. 
Their Americanism and Christianity have been so inter- 
twined as to confuse the picture of what a visitor in the 
foreign land is saying. Their identification with a political 
system makes them ineligible to “go into all the world to 
proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ” because their message 
has strong overtones of super-patriotism. They have failed 
to recognize the desperately tense situation of the first cen- 
tury in which Christianity began. 

With increasing automation, many new dimensions of 
available services are becoming evident. The shorter work- 
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ing week raises a new discussion in this era about what 
people will do with their leisure time. Is this not a ripe 
moment to discuss seriously what new forms of service the 
Christ-followers can assume in that extra time? The new 
era has not brought a utopia of contentment and blessing 
for all mankind. Now as never before there are the unsaved, 
the lonesome, the imprisoned, the distressed, the hungry, 
the uninformed, the hospitalized, and an incalculable num- 
ber of slaves to sin. There is more than adequate room in 
our world for Christians to become intensely and sympathe- 
tically involved in the lives of others as ambassadors for 
Christ. Most are not called to sway the masses, but indi- 
viduals. Many more of us should respond to the call of 
God and give a redemptive mission to others— those with 
marriage problems, the imprisoned and the families of the 
imprisoned, prostitutes, the neurotic, the beatnik, the lone- 
some aged, unloved neighborhood children, the alcoholic, 
the discontented, and countless others. To bear the cross of 
Christ, and to follow after Him is to let the heart pulsate 
at the ills of man and to throw one’s self into a “love project” 
in the name of Christ. 

At the 1966 convention of Mennonite Brethren at Corn, 
Oklahoma the ministries of the Board of Welfare and the 
Board of Missions were merged under a combined Board 
of Missions and Services. The total thrust of work in evan- 
gelizing and church planting, including education, medi- 
cine, colonization and agriculture — is now under one ad- 
ministration. 

To be “bom again” carries with it a strict responsibility 
—to follow Jesus. It is virtually impossible to think about 
re-birth, from the New Testament standpoint, without re- 
cognizing that this conversion has given the believer a com- 
pletely new mind-set— “the old has passed away, behold it 
has all become new . . .” (II Cor. 5:17). The implication 
of that experience is described in an unusually large num- 
ber of ways: “Take up your cross and follow me if you 
would be a disciple . . .” (Matt. 16:24). “Be not conformed 
to this world but be transformed . . .” (Rom. 12:1-2). “Be 
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reconcilers . . (II Cor. 5:18). “Be a neighbor ... go do 
likewise (be a good Samaritan)” (Luke 10:29-37). 

To be “born again” is clearly not a do-nothing, only- 
wait-for-heaven position in the New Testament. The com- 
munity of the re-born (the church) is committed to the 
proclamation of the Good News by word and deed. “Only 
the man who loves his brother dwells in the light.” ( I John 
2:10 NEB). You cannot have “faith without works” (James 
2), James asserts. Enemies, counter to the world’s response 
to them, are to be fed, helped and healed by the hands 
of Jesus-followers. 

It is the call of God to proclaim the Word of God. It 
is also the call of God to deal with all that supports that 
proclamation— to wait on the tables of the needy peoples 
of the world and to give one’s self to righting the wrongs of 
injustice. Jesus-following is a many-sided and demanding 
call, and all who would be true to Christ will give them- 
selves to Him and follow faithfully. 


Footnotes 

1 C. F. H. Henry’s Uneasy Conscience of Modem Fundamentalism 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdman’s, 1947) was one such “prick” in the evangelical 
world. The National Association of Evangelicals, of which Mennonite 
Brethren, USA, are a part, is increasingly giving attention to social issues 
as well. This was not the case in the earlier stages of its history. 

2 Symptomatic of this awareness of world need would be the obser- 
vation which one might make of the relief-giving pattern of Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren in contrast to U.S.A. Mennonite Brethren (in 1965 
Canada $90,000 for 15,315 members and U.S.A. $30,000 for 13,760 
members). Many Mennonite Brethren in Canada were bom in Russia 
and escaped the Bolshevik and Communist terror and experience of hunger 
especially during and after World War II. Many of them share their vivid 
recollections openly and inspire others to be generous in helping the dis- 
tressed of the world. Numerous accounts of escape “by the mercy of God 
through the agency of His beloved children” are preserved in such vol- 
umes as Mennonitische Martyrer, gesammelt und bearbeitet von Aron A. 
Tows (Abbotsford, B. C.: 1949), and Mennonite Exodus, by Frank H. Epp 
(Altona, Manitoba: D. D. Friesen, 1962). 

3 For a more complete history of the Mennonite Central Committee 
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from the time of its inception, see John D. Unruh, In the Name of Christ 
(Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1952). 

4 In 1965-1966, 55 workers with Mennonite Central Committee were 
Mennonite Brethren; 74 Mennonite Brethren were working in Mennonite 
Mental Health Services. 

5 Handbook of the Mennonite Central Committee (5th ed; Akron, 
Pa.: MCC, 1966), p. 28. 

6 Cf. J. W. Fretz, Pilgrims in Paraguay, The Story of Mennonite Colo- 
nization in South America (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1953). 

7 $80,000 is being raised this year through the sacrificial efforts of 
about 60 young people in 26 Christian Service projects. 



20. Planning for Church Growth 


—Elmo H. Warkentin* 


The church of Jesus Christ is under orders to evangelize. 
These orders were given directly by Christ to His disciples: 
“Go,” said He, “and teach all nations” (Matt. 28:19a). And, 
“You will bear witness for me . . . away to the ends of the 
earth” (Acts 1:8 NEB). Our marching orders are clear. 

When Jesus spoke in Matthew 16:18 about building 
His church, He was referring to a body— a quantity— of 
believers. Often in His parables He spoke of growth, mean- 
ing growth in numbers as well as in individual maturity 
(cf. Matt. 21:34, Mark 12:2, Mark 4:8). The book of Acts 
illustrates this principle in action. “The number of names 
together were . . .” (1:15); “Many of them which heard 
the Word believed; and the number of the men was about 
5,000” (4:4); “the number of disciples multiplied in Jeru- 
salem greatly and a great number of the priests were obe- 
dient to the faith” (6:7); “and a great number believed 
and turned unto the Lord” (11:21); “the churches ... in- 
creased in number daily” (16:5). Whatever else it means, 
church growth definitely does mean growth in number. 

There are two aspects to this growth. First, people 
must be won to Christ; they must be evangelized. Next, 
people need to be brought to maturity. Christ’s Great Com- 
mission clearly sets forth the balance. First we must go, 
then make disciples, then baptize in order that these new 
believers might be taught to observe what Jesus wanted 
them to do. Evangelism, however, must come first. 


"Elmo H. Warkentin is Executive Secretary of the Board of Evangelism 
and Christian Education, United States Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches. 
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Carl F. H. Henry reiterates this principle: “The church 
has ever been under orders to evangelize .... Never was 
evangelism more needed than in this apocalyptic age .” 1 

As Mennonite Brethren we have accepted the task of 
evangelism. We have always recognized our responsibility 
to win the lost. However, recognition of a truth does not 
always mean that actual practice of that truth will follow. 
Historically, we have spoken a great deal about evangelism. 
We have devoted money and personnel to the task of reach- 
ing people in foreign fields. But even a surface check will 
show that we have, until recently, won relatively few people 
in the communities surrounding our churches to Christ. 

It is encouraging to note that the example of our early 
Mennonite Brethren forefathers in their concern for per- 
sonal witnessing, is receiving a new emphasis today. 

The early Anabaptists, like the New Testament believers, recognized 
the responsibility of every member to join in the witness of Christ. 
Believing the Great Commission to be the main task of every bap- 
tized believer, they counted all concerns of life— family, work, culture, 
enjoyment— as secondary to the one great task. They thought that 
the common man could thus witness to common men. This “every 
member” witness was so effective that enemies of the movement 
actually feared that the majority of the common people would soon 
be won by the Anabaptists . 2 

It is the purpose of this discussion to suggest the out- 
look with which the church faces the evangelization of a 
modern world, and to suggest methods by which we may 
meet new needs in new times. When we speak of a new 
outlook and new methods, we do not intend to throw over- 
board all previous concepts and organizations. Rather, we 
take advantage of the knowledge and direction which have 
gone before us and we profit from them. We suggest new 
methods for church growth with fear and trembling, seek- 
ing the direction of the Holy Spirit and the written Word. 


I. The New Outlook: Bridges Instead of Barriers 

In the nineteenth century some evangelical churches 
emphasized maturity, purity, and separation at the expense 
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of penetration, soul-winning, and adding to the church. In 
their zeal for purity they sometimes barricaded themselves 
from the world thinking that thereby they would produce 
strong and mature Christians. 

The mission of the church has too often been handled much like a 
man planting a tree and building a fence around it for its protection 
and then spending most of his time keeping up the fence .... Too 
frequently the church has either been of the world and lost its 
witness by compromising, or it has withdrawn to avoid being of the 
world and, therefore, faded to be in the world with a creative witness. 5 

But strength, maturity, and spirituality are fostered in an 
active life of discipleship rather than in isolation. “The 
Christian church needs to move among men until, feeling 
their pulse, heartaches, burdens and sins, there is born anew, 
in the heart of the church, a spirit of true compassion.” 1 
Jesus never intended the church to be separated from the 
people of the world. We need to penetrate society instead 
of seeking to be protected from it. The early church brought 
fear upon all men. Today the church too often fears the 
world. 

The church is commissioned by Jesus to be on the offensive, moving 
into enemy territory to win persons to Him. People of God are 
called to resist the demonic on every front, to move forward in areas 
where the darkness is most intense, knowing that “the gates of hell 
shall not prevail” (Matt. 16:18) against the church. 6 

The church should build bridges for Christian outreach 
instead of barriers for protection. Church people often are 
concerned about the fact that lost people do not come to 
church. We talk about how godless the age is, how indif- 
ferent people are, and these indictments are true; but the 
real question we should ask is: “Is it too much to ask 
Christians to go to the home of a lost man?” 

If we are to be fishers of men, as Christ indicated in 
Matthew 4:19, we will have to learn how to go where the 
fish are, how to fish, and what bait to use. One reason we 
are ineffective in winning the lost is that our program is 
set up, at least for the most part, to reach lost people in 
the church building. The problem is that few people come 
to the church building to be saved. 
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We attempt to evangelize the world by evangelizing the church 
building. We evangelize every classroom and every pew. It is the most 
evangelized acre on earth .... We work as though all people on earth 
were in the building. Only one problem: the lost are everywhere 
except there! Our whole twentieth century program of evangelism is 
completely church-building centered. This is wrong! God never in- 
tended it this way at all! God always intended us to go to them, 
not for them to come to us . 6 

Autrey goes a step further to stress the meaningful meeting 
point of churchman with non-churchman: 

Evangelism is the outreach of the church by confrontation with the 
Gospel of Christ, in an attempt to lead people to personal commit- 
ment by faith and repentance in Christ as Saviour and Lord .... 
Evangelism is more than outreach. It is outreach by confrontation.' 

Somehow the church must produce disciples who are 
mature enough to penetrate society as lights which dispel 
darkness. One of the primary obligations of the “church 
gathered” is to prepare its members for the time when they 
will be the “church scattered.” Ernest Southcott has put it 
this way: “The holiest moment of the church service is the 
moment when God’s people— strengthened by preaching 
and sacrament— go out of the church door into the world 
to be the church. We don’t go to church; we are the church.” 8 

Churches which are following the principle of building 
bridges of outreach rather than barriers for protection are 
churches which are growing. Gene Edwards, having visited 
some of the great soul-winning churches of our day, states 
that these churches have several things in common: 

Each of the pastors has a deep sense of purpose and a genuine love 
for souls. The churches have a simplified chinch program ... an 
absolute minimum of activities . . . church-wide visitation . . . and a 
program of Christian training . 0 

In all outreach evangelism we should keep in mind 
the fact that we are basically seeking to win people to Christ 
and then to the church. “The poorest product on earth to 
sell a lost soul is the church. He could not be less interest- 
ed.” 10 We go to our lost neighbors to offer Christ, not the 
church, as the answer to their dilemma. We build bridges 
to them only that they may find that greatest of all bridges, 
the bridge between God and man. 
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II. Relevant Forms of Outreach 

The message we preach today must remain the same 
as that which the Scriptures teach, that men are lost in sin 
and the only remedy is the Good News that Jesus saves. 
But a new world demands new methods of penetration 
with the Gospel. For decades the church has been willing 
to minister to those who came to it; but we now need to 
learn to go to the people — to our contemporaries — in 
ways they will understand. 

Visitation Evangelism : A New Urgency 

God, in His ultimate and perfect plan, has set up the 
church to be on the offensive. It does not merely put up a 
welcome sign, it goes out into the highways and byways 
to invite, to urge, to persuade, that by all means it might 
win some. 

The local congregation is God’s primary means of evangelizing a 
given community .... In the New Testament the local churches 
were nerve centers of evangelism. The church is really the church 
when the worshipping community expresses the depths of its worship 
or devotion to Christ by witnessing of Him to others. Worship is not 
simply a ritualistic confession, but it is a redemptive communication. 
We need more saints in shoe leather, persons who behave their 
belief, persons who deliberately get themselves involved in contact 
with others for purposes of witness. 11 

Every local church should program for Christian out- 
reach, or visitation. All too often when churches hesitate 
to have planned visitation it is because they are saying that 
we should not “plan” soul-winning. But in actuality Jesus, 
Himself, very carefully planned programs whereby He sent 
out His disciples. Even a superficial study of the commis- 
sioning of the Seventy and of the Twelve demonstrates 
clearly that Jesus believed in planning. The truth is that 
the Holy Spirit works through structured planning as well 
as through spontaneous action. 

The plan for outreach should involve every agency of 
the church and should become as much a part of the church 
program as Sunday school and prayer meeting. It should 
become a church policy, passed as a formal resolution 
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through the administrative council, the Sunday school staff, 
and the church. A program implementing evangelism should 
be a part of the very fabric of which the work of the 
church is woven. 

To succeed in the program, the church should settle 
upon a definite plan and give it a fair trial of at least nine 
months or a year. The plan must be flexible enough to be 
changed and molded to suit the situation. A program must 
never be our master, but rather our servant. No specific 
plan is presented here because no two churches are alike; 
the communities in which the churches are located vary 
a great deal; and, therefore, no one plan will work in every 
place . 12 

A plan for outreach will not work if it is merely another 
program sandwiched into an already over-crowded and 
over-worked church schedule. If we want to plan visitation 
evangelism, or any other method of evangelism, it must 
receive priority. 

If you want your people to engage in New Testament soul- winning 
then there is no alternative: Many other time-demanding activities 
must be dropped. 

Ask every activity, “Where do you come from?” “Why are you 
still here?” “Are you really productive?” “Can you be cut down, cut 
out, or changed to something better ?” 13 

Furthermore, we need to have stated— written out— hon- 
est goals if we wish to check on progress. Missionary strate- 
gy, missionary methods, and mission results are considered 
essential parts of our overseas program, but when the same 
principles are applied at the local church level we are prone 
to object. We ask our missionaries, “Has growth taken place? 
Have people been saved? Has the church become autono- 
mous?” If these questions are valid for missions, they should 
also be pertinent at the local church level. 

However, we know that programming in and of itself 
has no magic. “Revival, renewal, spiritual maturity, disciple- 
ship cannot be regimented .” 14 There is no set formula 
which will work for all witnessing or which will bring all 
unsaved persons to Christ. “There is the variable in every 
person. Knowing how people think, what determines their 
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actions, is imperative in the strategy of method. There is 
a sense in which the Christian witness must outsmart the 

• »15 

sinner. 

We must present the person of Christ to men rather 
than a church plan or even a plan of salvation, for He it 
is who knows what is in men. We must ask the Holy Spirit 
to give us discernment as to the most effective methods of 
confronting people with the claims of Christ. 

In 1964 the Home Missions Committee of the Men- 
nonite Brethren Churches in British Columbia conducted 
a five-day “Witness Workshop” in the city of Vancouver un- 
der the guidance of an experienced evangelist. The pur- 
pose of the workshop was to learn by doing. Following a 
period of private orientation, a dozen ministers and laymen 
met together for five days of intensive work designed to 
listen to society, analyze the barriers and provide a variety 
of learning experiences in presenting a witness of Jesus 
Christ. The daily schedule was based on a four-fold pattern: 
(1) pray for definite guidance and heart preparation; (2) 
plan an encounter with individuals; (3) go out and witness 
in the power of the Holy Spirit; ( 4 ) analyze your experience 
honestly and frankly, and share it for the mutual benefit 
of all in the group. 16 

It is at once clear that the pastor plays a key role in 
church outreach. Unfortunately, some Christians become 
embarrassed and even defensive when witnessing is em- 
phasized or concrete efforts are undertaken to start a pro- 
gram of visitation and personal work. The pastor must 
exercise leadership in overcoming this resistance and apathy. 

But there is another important role for the pastor to 
assume. If his church is to have an effective New Testament 
program of outreach evangelism, he himself must be an 
example to the laymen of the church in witnessing. Where 
the pastors are aware of this need, the churches are growing. 

At the same time he must strive to build these concerns 
into the thinking of his laymen. 

The pastor should be building more mature Christians with the goal 
before him of multiplying witnesses in the world. It is his responsi- 
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bility to create a sense of mission in his people, to inspire them in 
hours of worship, to be their best for Christ in daily witnessing.” 

If the pastor will be first an example in evangelism and 
then instruct the people whose servant he is, church growth 
will follow. 

Evangelistic Services: A New Role 

Special evangelistic emphasis can be as relevant today 
as at any time in our history. The local church should con- 
tinue to schedule periodic evangelistic meetings with a con- 
centrated effort to reach the unsaved. However, a new form 
of such meetings is developing in which the evangelist does 
not expect the community to be in his audience, but does 
expect to send his audience out into the community. One 
might call it a seminar in visitation. A recently adopted 
program of the Canadian Conference suggests one such 
method of conducting an evangelistic emphasis. 

The approach to evangelism approved by the convention involved 
four stages: (1) preparation— the pastor prepares the church through 
a series of appropriate messages; (2) revival services— emphasis on 
Christians making a commitment to soul-winning; (3) group instruct- 
ion-evangelist will conduct workshops on the practical aspects of 
personal evangelism; (4) implementation— evangelist will be available 
to assist the church in attempting to actually implement a program 
of personal evangelism. 18 

Several efforts of this type have already been made 
in Canada, and in Fresno, California. The evangelist gave 
direction and encouragement to the volunteers from the 
congregation who then went out into assigned areas to can- 
vass and speak to people as opportunity arose. A report 
time followed, and careful records were kept. It is too early 
to judge the effectiveness of these efforts, although the 
Fresno church reports concrete results. 

A great advantage of this type of evangelistic emphasis 
is that the burden of the work is shifted from evangelist 
and pastor to the congregation. The fact is that the church 
is made up of more laymen than pastors— laymen who are 
often able and happy to become involved in that greatest 
task of church evangelism. The churches have not pro- 
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vided enough opportunity for personal evangelism and per- 
haps this is the primary reason for the popularity of such 
organizations as Christian Business Mens Committee and 
Gideons. Here laymen are given avenues to witness. Furth- 
er groups such as The Navigators, Campus Crusade, and 
Lay Evangelism provide methods on “how-to” and oppor- 
tunities to practice witnessing. But the church can provide 
opportunity, and the special evangelism emphasis weeks 
are a good way to begin. 

It is encouraging to note that laymen are themselves 
pushing against the barriers which have confined us to the 
almost hopeless task of evangelizing the unsaved in the 
church building when in fact they are not in the church 
building. Many in our congregations appear quite ready to 
agree that “the great reservoirs of Christian workers 
(the laity) who have understood the real meaning of the 
Gospel and who thus have an authentic theology should 
leave their church buildings and undertake a Christian min- 
istry to the world .” 19 We can multiply our ministry and in- 
crease our effectiveness if we evangelize in the New Testa- 
ment manner. 

Before leaving this subject we should note that tradi- 
tional evangelistic services could possibly have more effec- 
tiveness if, as a result of the new approach to visitation, 
numbers of unsaved people were in attendance. 

Other Church Agencies : A New Emphasis 

Church agencies which have lost their vitality may 
have withered because in the pursuit of their programs they 
have lost their greater purpose— winning people to God. 
Two principles may restore vigor: a re-emphasis on out- 
reach, and a new emphasis on adults. 

A vital agency is the Sunday school. To say that the 
Sunday school must stress outreach is to restate old truths, 
for in its beginning the Sunday school did stress outreach. 
Yet, today in our churches an adult Sunday school class 
with unsaved persons in attendance is uncommon. When 
there are no unsaved persons in the Sunday school there 
can be no evangelism in the classroom. The classroom must, 
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therefore, become a sort of base camp from which the re- 
cruits go out to the place where the battle is. 

The key to an effective Sunday school is a spiritually 
mature staff. Each member should possess adequate Bible 
knowledge and practice a life of prayer, stewardship, right 
conduct, and witnessing. The staff members must take the 
lead in down-to-earth contact of people for Christ. The 
Sunday school agency is responsible to emphasize, evange- 
lize, and nurture. The relative importance of one or the 
other is not in question here. However, every Sunday school 
teacher has the responsibility of reaching people for Christ. 
He should be a soul-winner at heart, and he has the re- 
sponsibility to teach each pupil to be a recruiter for Christ. 
The church, in turn, must see to it that adequate means 
are provided such as training programs to make its Sunday 
school staff aware of the great potential for outreach which 
lies with them. Specific training in visitation, personal work, 
and Christian outreach principles is vital. 

A second agency which might explore the possibilities 
of outreach is the youth program. Youth workers may find 
that their young people are ready to participate in personal 
evangelism on a level suited to them. The Youth Caravan, 
for example, sponsored by the Board of Youth Services of 
the United States and the Welfare Board of the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches, emphasizes witnessing to and dialogue 
with teenagers concerning problems and situations mean- 
ingful to them. Youth sponsors would do well to check into 
materials giving direction to youth in outreach. 

Thus, in one way and another, every agency of the 
church can check itself against the great over-all purpose 
committed to us— the spreading abroad of the Good News. 

We need to place a new emphasis not only on out- 
reach, but on outreach to adults. The churches where 
growth is taking place are those where the emphasis is 
placed on winning the adults to Christ. Adults can be won 
to Christ. Adults are being won to Christ. In fact, adults 
who join our churches without a church background are 
sometimes the very ones who show the way to those who 
have long been in the church, as far as effective witnessing 
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and soul-winning are concerned. The statement “Win the 
child, get the parent” simply does not work out in practice. 
Stress needs rather to be made on adults, particularly men. 
The New Testament, once more, is our guide. Most of the 
new converts were adults— Paul, the Samaritan woman, the 
Philippian jailer— and they began to work for the Lord al- 
most immediately. 

Churches need to program as definitely for adults as 
for children. They ought to have the adult equivalents of 
vacation Bible school, child evangelism classes, and the 
other projects we set up for the children of our communi- 
ties. To make this change and to place a genuine emphasis 
on winning adults, especially men, is sometimes a difficult 
matter because we are not geared for it. Our church pro- 
grams are not planned for it. Our church buildings are not 
even built for it. 

Facilities in the church can provide for a coffee hour 
for the women of the church and give them opportunity to 
meet their unsaved neighbors in an informal setting. The 
same, or similar, facilities could be planned for men’s prayer 
breakfasts. Rooms for small Bible discussion groups, with 
modem facilities, would give men of the church an oppor- 
tunity to invite their unsaved and unchurched friends. Adult 
Sunday school classes often have the poorest space in the 
church. This should be remedied. In some situations recre- 
ational facilities should be considered. Recent experience 
has shown, though, that those churches which are making 
an honest effort to change ideas and forms to fit an adult 
pattern, rather than a child-oriented pattern, are those 
churches which are growing most rapidly; for in the final 
analysis, Christian adults are the backbone and support 
of the church. 

The men’s organizations in our churches have set as 
their primary goal the reaching of unsaved friends, asso- 
ciates, and neighbors. For example, one church recently 
invited unsaved friends to a men’s banquet. Of the men 
present only one third were members of the church. The 
pastor stated afterwards, “We have our work outlined for 
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us for several months in advance, and we intend to follow 
up the prospects.” 

Similarly, a number of the women’s organizations in our 
churches have changed their names from “Sewing Circle” 
to “Missionary Society,” one reason being that it is a primary 
purpose of the group to reach unsaved and unchurched 
friends for Christ. Their program is often a combination 
of handwork and Bible study; but the emphasis has been 
shifting to the Bible study and missions interest. 

Home Bible Study Classes: A New Popularity 

Prospects who are friends of church members, and 
show that they are receptive to spiritual ideas by attending 
church periodically can possibly be reached through home 
Bible studies. These classes can also interest others who 
never step inside the church. 

Such Bible classes have distinct advantages. They pro- 
vide a variety of approaches. They make a strong appeal 
to individual participation. They are usually planned for 
small, informal discussion groups so that reticent people, 
and those ignorant of the Bible, can feel encouraged to take 
part. They can be carried on by any member of the church. 
In fact, they are often independent of the church program 
as such. However, every effort should be made to channel 
the people who become interested, or who are won, into 
the church and its work. 

Witness to the effectiveness of these home Bible classes 
is not hard to find. A woman discussing the Scriptures with 
neighbors over morning coffee, a Christian couple inviting 
friends for an evening discussion, a layman going to a bus- 
iness associate’s house for special Bible study— this is a chal- 
lenging and increasingly popular method of bringing Christ 
to a community. 

Training is advisable for church members so that they 
can know how to establish home Bible study groups with 
the purpose of confronting people with the claims of Christ. 
New and relevant materials designed to be used in study 
groups are being published and merit investigation by those 
seriously interested in having a Bible study in their home.” 
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Conference Projects : A New Cooperation 

The discussion so far has been concerned with two 
levels of effort; individual (home Bible studies), and local 
church (visitation, church agencies, etc.). A third level 
would be the working together of groups of churches in an 
area or a conference. The policies and projects of a confer- 
ence carry great weight in the thinking of the people and 
do much to determine the direction of local work. 

An encouraging direction is being set for evangelism 
by the United States Conference of Mennonite Brethren 
Churches in its Decade of Enlargement. The purpose of 
the Decade of Enlargement is to seek for the personal in- 
volvement of all believers in the mission of the church to 
lost mankind; to encourage local churches to critically eval- 
uate themselves relative to souls won for Christ; to be open 
to the direction of the Word and to the Holy Spirit in 
building the body of Christ; to help believers to see that 
the people with whom they come into contact are their 
first mission field and that these people can be won for 
Christ; to underline the urgency of evangelism in the pre- 
sent situation; to explore new ways of reaching contempo- 
rary man; to challenge the churches to a renewal of life 
through an intensified proclamation of the Gospel. It is 
recognized that a person becomes a Christian only through 
the new birth, thus evangelism is important. At the same 
time, efforts have been made to seek for a balance between 
evangelism, nurture, and discipleship. This is why a great 
deal of emphasis has been placed on training and involve- 
ment. The project was initiated at the conference board 
level, though it finds its implementation chiefly in the local 
church. The program went into effect in 1965. 

New approaches considered for the Decade of Enlarge- 
ment are these: assisting local church lay organizations and 
groups in stressing evangelism; placing emphasis on reach- 
ing adults; providing elective courses for Sunday school or 
Wednesday night; planning convocations on evangelism; 
using the Sunday school as an evangelistic arm; and sug- 
gesting that the Conference become more local-church ori- 
ented instead of board and organization oriented. 
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Another type of project which might be strengthened 
through conference participation is radio broadcasting. The 
Manitoba Provincial Conference has for some years used 
radio as a means of outreach through “The Gospel Light 
Hour.” 2 ' Since 1965 the Pacific District of the United States 
Mennonite Brethren Churches has been broadcasting 
“Words of the Gospel,” presently aired on fifteen stations. 
A Radio Commission was appointed by the Conference 
held in Corn, Oklahoma in November, 1966. 22 

Within the last decades a new type of cooperation in 
the area of evangelism has become possible for the Menno- 
nite Brethren Churches. Affiliation with the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals, participation in the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Crusades held in our areas, and membership 
in the National Sunday School Association and in the De- 
nominational Sunday School Secretaries Commission have 
brought new life into our churches, particularly to our 
laymen. 


III. Training for Maturity 

Because the new birth is the beginning of a new life 
in Christ, growth and maturity and involvement must of 
necessity follow. The church should be a place where new 
converts can be baptized and safely nurtured until they 
become mature enough to begin their work within tire 
structure of the church. It should be a training center 
where its members will learn what God’s calling for them 
is and how they may best fulfill His calling. 

We cannot afford to be afraid of newly- won adult 
Christians. If we believe that people can be converted, then 
we must also believe that God, through the Holy Spirit, 
will guide them to maturity. 

The evidence of our faith that the Gospel has the power to change 
the life of another is seen in our willingness to accept a forgiven 
sinner .... As long as we feel threatened by assimilating new 
personalities, we are betraying our own insecurities .... Maturity 
is not threatened by immaturity of new converts and their ideas . 23 
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The more mature Christians must then accept with love 
the redeemed sinner, whoever and whatever he is; for in 
Christ there are no status levels. 

New believers must have a sense of being wanted, not in an expres- 
sion of sugar-coated condescending love, but in a true awareness that 
they are among brethren, redeemed sinners with whom they have 
essential characteristics in common." 

That this task of bringing new believers to maturity 
is not easy is attested to by the report that 99 percent of 
the churches never spend time following up the souls that 
have been won to Christ. 25 Waylon Moore states that “the 
number one headache which the churches face today is 
that of conserving and enlisting the people they win to 
Christ.” 21 ’ Yet the Apostle Paul spent much of his time and 
energy doing just that. So must the church today. 

Training for maturity is a churchwide task involving 
nearly everything that is being done. However, there should 
be, within this larger framework, a special program design- 
ed to meet the needs of those young in the faith. In some 
Mennonite Brethren churches about half of the members 
are not of the traditional ethnic background. These churches 
are finding it necessaiy to plan their training programs 
rather carefully. 

Converts’ classes are a must. When we speak of new 
converts in this frame of reference we mean primarily those 
who have little or no Christian background. In some instanc- 
es the training they have had will have to be unlearned. 
Many adult converts come from liberal church backgrounds. 
Others know little about Christianity because the Bible is 
no longer a well-known book. For these reasons converts’ 
classes are necessary. 

Every church should organize training classes for new 
Christians. They need help in such areas as assurance of 
salvation, how to use the Bible, how to pray, and how to 
witness. This work is so important that the pastor should 
teach these classes. It may be advisable to separate the 
adults from the younger converts and teach two classes. 

Ideally there should be no division between converts’ 
classes and membership classes. If God forgives a person 
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and takes him into the body of Christ, how can the local 
church say he is not ready or fit for membership? How- 
ever, if both are taught, the difference would be that the 
converts’ class would focus on the follow-through of one’s 
commitment to Christ, and the membership class would 
focus on one’s responsibilities, etc. as a member of the local 
congregation. 

Elsewhere in the church program, the young Christian 
can be helped by elective Sunday school classes and or- 
ganized Bible studies. These agencies and all others which 
have training as one of their primary functions should be 
carefully defined and fitted together so that they meet the 
total training needs of the individual without overlap or 
omissions. 

Special attention should be given to the training of 
leaders. The work of the Apostle Paul was self-perpetuating 
because he trained others to serve. “You heard my teaching 
in the presence of many witnesses; put that teaching into 
the charge of men you can trust, such men as will be 
competent to teach others” (II Tim. 2:2 NEB). The re- 
cently adopted Service Training Program for Mennonite 
Brethren Churches, designed specially for the purpose of 
producing leaders, stresses Bible study and doctrine, as well 
as administration and psychology.” Leaders need to learn 
both the what and the how. The standard set for them 
must be high. With challenges and opportunities increasing 
on every hand, we dare not be slothful or negligent in the 
work of the Lord. 

In any training program, books and materials are of 
particular importance. The responsible boards need to re- 
view very carefully such works as are available. The right 
study material may well make the difference between a 
training session that is dull and one that is vital. Material 
in the areas of visitation, home Bible study, follow-up and 
converts’ classes, and adult outreach are available. 28 

In a world that is changing and more diverse than 
ever before, the work of the church in training its mem- 
bers for maturity is a difficult one. Modern congregations 
need to be composed of people who can stand the pressures 
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of a mobile society and who are not dependent upon a 
“colony.” The ever-new task of producing disciples fit for 
penetration instead of disciples expert in isolation will take 
prayer, dedication, and planning. 


IV. Church Growth Will Mean Penetration 

Christian education in the local church involves evan- 
gelism, nurture and involved discipleship. The first step is 
to evangelize the individual. He must have life before train- 
ing, so that growth toward maturity can take place. The 
individual disciples who make up the church must be cer- 
tain of their sonship, committed to fulfilling the orders 
which their Master, the Lord Jesus Christ, left them. They 
must be concerned for all men outside the redeemed fold, 
and actively engaged in confronting men with the claims of 
Christ upon their lives. To be effectively involved in church 
growth the church and the believers making up the church 
need to believe that men are “winnable.” They need to ac- 
quire adequate training in Christian outreach, and be will- 
ing to go where the people are in order to implement their 
proposed program. 

The church should plan its program to help the mem- 
bers to be the redemptive church as they penetrate so- 
ciety with the Good News. The agencies and organizations 
which make up the church, as well as the pastors and 
leaders, should relate themselves to each other in order to 
function as one unit, the Body of Christ. Each local church 
should accept the responsibility of evangelizing the people 
in its community. From there it should go on to the utter- 
most parts of the world. In this chapter evangelism is in 
focus, but each church should, in essence, also be a Bible 
school for training purposes. People must accept Christ as 
Saviour, but they also must become involved in observ- 
ing what He taught. 

To know what to do is not enough. As Shakespeare had Portia say, 
“If to do were as easy as to know . . . chapels would be churches and 
poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” The test of any enterprise is 
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not in the recipe but in the result. Evangelism does not lack discus- 
sion; it is in a doldrums for lack of action .... These are not times 
for a wavering sound. Go to where the people are and speak to then- 
need. Love them. Help them. Answer their questions. Share yourself 
and your personal faith in a saving Lord .... Evangelism is our 
cutting edge. It is essential, not only for extension, but also for sur- 
vival. Everyone is “pushing” his product. If evangelicals do not push 
their faith, they will not make history— they will be history . 29 

The church must recognize that it is the salt, the light, 
and the water. Every new dimension for church growth will 
need to be utilized to reach those outside of Christ. This 
means that the church will need to penetrate society to 
reach the individuals who make up this society. Penetration 
was imperative to the early apostles and laymen. When 
it becomes as vital to modern Christians, they will com- 
municate with their world.” 
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21. The Caring Ministry of the Church 


—Waldo D. Hilbert * 


“There is no man that would know me ... no man cared 
for my soul” (Psalm 142:4). 

These words have echoed down the centuries since 
they were first spoken by King David in his distress. 
In fact, ever since man walked out of the garden of Eden, 
estrangement, loneliness and alienation have been the life 
of man upon this earth. 

A prominent psychotherapist has reported that the ills 
he most frequently discovered in the 1930’s grew out of 
hostility, in the 1940’s out of anxiety, and in recent times 
out of alienation. Life today makes men strangers. Families 
and individuals live like little islands floating in the wide 
waters of a fast changing and unpredictable society. Moving 
about breaks friendships and acquaintances with caring 
people. The average American family moves eight times in 
its lifetime and one out of five families moves each year 
across a county line. Each year approximately thirty million 
people change their places of residence. 1 Whether by choice 
or circumstance man is a stranger to others, and often to 
himself. 

Where we might expect people to care, to love, and 
to understand— at the church— even there, the caring mini- 
stry is shallow and often the “stranger” comes and goes 
unnoticed. The love and pastoral care of the church is often 
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restricted to its “own,” and even there, who really cares for 
the soul of his brother? 

This chapter is an attempt to rethink, redefine, and 
awaken Christians to the caring and shepherding ministry 
of God’s people. 

I. The New Testament Shepherding Church 
The Caring Church 

Pastoral care is generally thought to be that ministry 
which the pastor of a church performs for his parishioners. 
It is usually understood to be a pastor-people relationship. 
Pastoral care has been construed to mean the pastor’s work 
to individuals in need. “Therefore, pastoral care is a primary 
function of the pastoral office.” 2 This view of pastoral care 
does not do justice to the shepherding ideal of the New 
Testament. In the New Testament pastoral care is the min- 
istry of the church. While Scripture assigns shepherding 
functions to the pastor, the entire church is called upon to 
be a caring and ministering fellowship. C. W. Brister defines 
pastoral care as “the mutual concern of Christians for each 
other and for those in the world for whom Christ died.” 3 
The pastor fulfills his role as an example, a leader and a 
teacher of pastoral care within the church’s shepherding 
ministry. All of God’s people care for the hurts of humanity, 
and they incarnate His redemptive presence in the midst 
of wounded hearts. Allow the following basic Scriptures 
on the caring ministry to speak. 

I Peter 2:9-10: “But ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood.” All believers have a shepherding 
ministry. As a priest, the Christian is not just one for whom 
the shepherd cares. Nor can a Christian only rejoice over 
the fact that he has been chosen as one of God’s own. As 
a priest he ministers! He ministers to others, intercedes, 
brings sacrifices for them! Many have rejoiced in the privi- 
leges this text offers, but many have never known that this 
text casts them out as the caring and shepherding priests 
as well. Indeed, the Christian has found free access to God 
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and is a priest as he enters the holy of holies. But he goes 
into the holy place with the burden of the people in his 
heart, and he brings the sacrifice of intercession. 

The Reformation, as we know, gave birth to one of 
the great ideas of Christianity— the priesthood of all be- 
lievers. Implied in this idea of the priesthood of all believers 
are two concepts. One is the emphasis on every Christian’s 
freedom and opportunity to worship God directly and per- 
sonally. The other concept has hardly been taken seriously. 
It is the concept that all believers should also serve as 
priests. The call to be a Christian is in itself the call to be 
a minister. “In a sense, all members of Christ’s body are 
shepherds to one another, as implied in the basic doctrine 
of die priesthood of believers. In another sense, the pastor 
is peculiarly an example of shepherding, since his office 
carries this responsibility.” 4 

Ephesians 4:11-12: “And He himself appointed some 
to be apostles, some to be prophets, some to be evangelists, 
some to be pastors and teachers, in order fully to equip 
His people for the work of serving” (Weymouth). All be- 
lievers have a Christian caring ministry. And the role of 
the pastor is rather clearly defined. His is the task of pre- 
paring, going before, and equipping the membership for 
the task of shepherding. He becomes, indeed, the servant 
of the servants! 4 As for the church members, they have 
been assigned to build up the body of Christ through a 
deep caring concern. “All that is said of the ministry in the 
New Testament is said not of individuals nor of some 
apostolic college, but of the whole body, whatever the dif- 
ferentiation of function within it.”” The appointment of 
ministers and deacons in the church does not obviate the 
believers from a caring and pastoral ministry. Pastoral care, 
in the New Testament sense, must always be viewed within 
the pastoral nature of the church body. The church is to be 
a ministering church, not a minister-sponsoring church! 

II Corinthians 5:14-19: “Who hath reconciled us to 
himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the 
ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in Christ, 
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reconciling the world unto himself.” All believers are 
reconcilers. They serve as those who stand in the gap. They 
are all catalysts, intermediaries. The life and witness of the 
reconciled becomes the occasion and inspiration for others 
to be reconciled also. Evangelism and missions is not a pro- 
gram or church activity. It is a life, the spirit of the people 
who share Christ’s lile. Acts reports how the church became 
a testimony to the living Christ in its very being. So being 
a Christian is sharing in that “inevitable event which occurs 
when the church’s supernatural being contacts the world.” 1 
People are not so much drawn by those who talk peace, as 
by those who have peacel The shepherd’s task is to bring 
in the lost sheep, and to watch over those who are in the 
fold. Lloyd Ogilvie calls these Christians who really care, 
the “reconciling revolutionaries.” 8 

John 17:18; Luke 10:1-3: “As thou hast sent men into 
the world, even so have I also sent them into the world. 
Go your ways; behold I send you forth as lambs among 
wolvfes.” Believers are sent out as Jesus was, to preach, 
teach and heal. “We have a corporate responsibility for 
caring. All who belong to Christ are committed to a life 
of loving service, whatever their particular occupations may 
be ... . Every Christian is constantly involved in the 
church’s pastoral ministry, as either the channel or the ob- 
ject of its concern.” 8 

The Pastor and Lay -Shepherds 

The Scriptures clearly reflect a shepherding ministry 
that includes pastor and lay-shepherds working hand in 
hand (Ephesians 14:11-14; I Corinthians 12; Romans 12: 
6-8 ) . While all members of Christ’s body share in the caring 
concerns, the Lord also appoints and enables a corps of 
workers, who in a special function and assignment, take 
on the teaching and shepherding ministry. It needs to be 
said in passing that the leadership of the early church was 
always a leadership in plurality. Even as Paul advises Titus 
to appoint elders in every city (Titus 1:6), so a pattern 
developed in the New Testament church. One can hardly 
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imagine a “one-pastor system” in the New Testament 
church. 10 The pastoral, as Well as the administrative work, 
was a shared ministry in the New Testament church. 

The crucial test as to whether or not the New Testa- 
ment concept of the pastoral ministry will be nurtured in 
the local congregation will lie with the pastor himself. Is he 
willing to share the pastoral ministry and to instruct a corps 
of lay-shepherds? 

Surely it is time that we returned to the simple strategy of Jesus. 
It will be slow, tedious, painful, and probably unnoticed by most 
men at first, but the end result will be glorious, even if we don’t 
live to see it. Seen this way though it becomes a big decision in 
the ministry. One must decide where he wants his ministry to count 
—in the momentary applause of popular recognition or in the repro- 
duction of his life in a few chosen men who will carry on his work 
after he has gone. Really, it is a question of which generation we 
are living for.” 

The Caring Ministry 

The caring ministry of the church will take its mes- 
sengers into all the valleys, mountain tops, and the hard 
places where man lives, laughs and suffers. Basically, the 
Christian is one who cares, really cares. He moves about 
in the spirit of Jesus, having compassion, sensing the frus- 
trations of life, and catching with sensitive ear the “cries 
for help” as he hears them among the crowd in which he 
moves. The December 13, 1963 issue of Time magazine 
reported the following about Lee Harvey Oswald, the as- 
sassin of John F. Kennedy: “Said John Cano, once pro- 
bation officer of Oswald, T got the feeling that what the 
boy needed most was someone who cared. He was just a 
small, lonely, withdrawn kid who was heading for trouble’.” 

One can, of course, categorize the caring ministry into 
some rather clearly defined ministries. This we shall do. 
But it must be done with the awareness that the caring 
ministry knows no defined boundaries, for love and compas- 
sion are not confined to church offices, assignments, and 
position. There are no ready answers, but there is a ready 
Spirit who seeks to bless and bleed with the needy ones. 
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When we cease to bleed, we cease to bless, someone has 
said. 

The caring ministry is first and foremost a reconciling 
ministry. Each man, in his natural state, is estranged from 
God. This is his basic predicament. Sin is man’s greatest 
problem. The caring ministry seeks to be all things to all 
men, in order to save some. Pastoral care is undergirded 
with the one central challenge— man is in deep need of 
God and is always lost when he is not in fellowship with 
Plim. Daniel D. Williams speaks of the caring ministry as 
follows: “To bring salvation to the human spirit is the goal 
of all Christian ministry and pastoral care.” 12 

The shepherding ministry is also a ministry of Restora- 
tion. Deep in the inner life of man is the need for related- 
ness. In the dawn of creation God said that man should 
not be alone. Paul Tournier says that man “needs a place.” 
By this he means that in order for man to be at peace, he 
needs to feel that amidst the many men about him and the 
work-a-day world, he has a place. Basically, 13 man’s prob- 
lems center around his relationships with people. Relation- 
ships may be broken, strained, uncertain, or insecure. An 
inner soul-pain is often connected with a broken relation- 
ship. The New Testament speaks often of the caring min- 
istry as being one of seeking to restore relationships (Mat- 
thew 5:2-24; 18:15-19; I John 2:9; 4:19-21). From the 
viewpoint of the teachings of the New Testament a person 
is not right with God and in full fellowship with Him until 
he is right with his brethren. “We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren. He that 
loveth not his brother abide th in death” (I John 2:14). 
The scriptural intent is always to gain a brother, not to 
destroy him. Restoration of relationships means discipline, 
brotherly admonition, private confession, provoking one 
another to good works. The ministry of restoration is as- 
signed to all the brethren. “Moreover if thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone, if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother” (Matthew 18:15). The restoration ministry does 
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not begin with the church council, but with the single broth- 
er who has been hurt, and still cares! “The path of fraternal 
address, which makes it the duty of every Christian to re- 
store to fellowship the erring brother, is the most awesome 
privilege laid upon the church.” 14 

The caring ministry also includes mutual encourage- 
ment. All men carry burdens, face crises, have dark days. 
In truth, caring is the attempt of a concerned individual 
to walk beside a person who walks in the shadows, to feel 
with him, and to share his burden. The caring concern 
includes (1) sharing of burdens (Gal. 6:1-5), (2) speak- 
ing a word in season to one perplexed or distressed (Prov. 
15:23); (3) extending hospitality to an embattled Christian 
who feels himself suddenly to be a stranger in the earth 
(Rom. 12:13); (4) visiting the sick and imprisoned (Matt. 
25:31-46); (5) praying for the captives from life’s conflicts 
(John 17); (6) comforting the bereaved (Rom. 15:4); (7) 
and extending skilled counsel to those who seek light on 
some decision, relationship, or problem (Ps. 55:13-14)." 


II. Drifting Away from the Caring Ministry 

To care, really care, is not easy. We more readily drift 
away from the caring ministry than move toward it. Except 
the vision and purpose of our life is clear, and unless we 
are deeply motivated, the caring concerns are easily lost. 
We deplore the loss of the caring ministry in the church 
today. This may be due, primarily, to the acceptance of 
a false concept of shepherding care, and secondarily, to a 
common spiritual lethargy among God’s children. 

False Con&epts of Pastoral Care 

The false concept of shepherding care lies in the fact 
that our one-pastor-system, with its resulting implications, 
holds that shepherding care is the duty of the minister. 
A recent survey in a large Protestant denomination revealed 
that 59.9 percent of its laymen felt that it was their main 
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function to support the minister and to help him do his 
work! 16 Most of the laymen in that church (and in many 
others) had never grasped the thought that the New Test- 
ament makes all of them shepherding ministers. Many 
church members feel that it is their duty to help the minister 
do his work. They are quite unaware that according to 
the New Testament it is equally their work. 

Our plight is aggravated by the erroneous concept that 
ordination, in some strange way, places the minister into a 
special position or class, and endues him with special pow- 
ers. Not so! The New Testament knows nothing of a status 
ministry, but only of a functional ministry. The basic dif- 
ference between the pastor and the people is that of dif- 
ference of function and assignment, not of position. The 
role of a servant implies service, not status or prestige. “The 
functional ministry has nothing to do with status or honor 
and its entire function is loving, modest concern for the 
nourishment of the Divine Seed in each heart.” 1 ’ 

The pastor’s role is to equip the members for the caring 
ministry. Paul so advised Timothy, “The things which thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men who shall be able to teach others also” 
(II Timothy 2:2). While the pastor has a unique role in 
the ecclesiastical office, he has no monopoly on the church’s 
shepherding task. “This ‘one man show’ is deeply unbiblical. 
Too many clergy and other church workers fail to fulfill — 
or even to see — their main specific function: The equip- 
ment of saints for the ministry.” 18 

What has added to the confusion of our concept of 
pastoral care is the impression we receive that the pastor 
is now professionally trained to counsel and to be a pastor, 
and therefore, the rest of us are not capable of the caring 
ministry. It ought to be made clear that there is a difference 
between being professionally equipped as a pastor and mak- 
ing our religion professional. There is nothing amiss in 
having a trained pastor who can work as a professional in 
his field, but there is something badly amiss if he and the 
congregation begin to think of the ministry of the church 
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as a professional business. “What we must make clear is 
this: it is always bad to make religion professional; it is 
not bad to make the pastor a professional .” 18 If he fulfills 
his scriptural role of “equipping his people for the work of 
serving,” then we shall halt a further drift away from the 
caring church. 

The Spiritual Lethargy of God’s People 

To care is, of course, a deeply spiritual matter. The 
drift from truly caring for others may be traced to a lack 
of vital spiritual life. Our human tendency is to shun those 
who lie wounded near the road; we would rather pass by 
on the other side. Self-preservation and self-realization are 
held high in our civilization, while self-denial for the sake 
of others is ridiculed. Preoccupation with our own concerns 
seals our eyes to caring concerns. The fact that each one is 
chasing after the things he himself needs and wants, causes 
him to step over the lonely suffering person close to him. 
Most of us do not want to take the time to care, really care. 

A distraught teacher once came to Viktor Frankl, the 
Viennese psychiatrist, and asked what he should do with 
a boy who was constantly disturbing the class. He was a 
slow learner, overgrown, and an object of constant ridicule. 
Dr. Frankl asked, “Have you twenty seconds a day for 
that boy?” “Of course,” said the teacher. Dr. Frankl con- 
tinued: “When he comes into the room, go to the door, 
place your hand upon his shoulder and walk him to his 
seat and say, ‘We are so happy to have you.’ When class is 
over go to him again, walk him to the door and say, ‘I’ll be 
glad to see you again tomorrow.’ Try that for one week and 
see the change in that person’s life and in the spirit of the 
class. 

But to care, really care, means to serve without ex- 
pecting returns; there may be no success story to tell, no 
applause of men; and there may be many thankless reci- 
pients in the caring ministry. Christian love, such as moti- 
vated the Chief Shepherd, is the primary dynamic of true 
pastoral labors. 
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Our drift away from the caring ministry may be abat- 
ed if we will take seriously the theological foundations of 
pastoral care and call a halt to the selfish individualism 
of our day. No church can be a caring church if it is not 
moved by the deep compassion of self-giving love. 


III. The Return to the Caring Ministry 
The Courage to Care 

It takes courage to care, really care. Caring about anoth- 
er person in depth is dangerous; it leaves you open to hurt 
and to looking like a fool. It is always costly to care. For if 
we care enough, and love enough, we are apt to wound 
another, and be wounded. To care is to know and be known. 
“In pastoral care, courage implies being secure enough to 
make oneself available to a suffering person in a loving 
relationship .” 21 To walk with another person in his plight 
may soil the white cloak we are wearing. Caring may take 
us into strange crowds, and to places we might be criticized 
for frequenting. This is precisely why they criticized Jesus. 
He ate with the publicans and sinners. 

It is said that while Dr. Louis Evans was pastoring the 
Hollywood Presbyterian Church, he taught a Bible class 
for fallen men. The class met in a room near the street 
where men could easily enter. He would sit among them, 
and say to his neighbor, “I am sitting with you so that 
when passersby smell liquor, they will not know whether 
the smell comes from your breath or from mine.” 

To care means to love and be loved. It means to know 
someone intimately, and it also means to be intimately 
known. There are those who want to do a shepherding 
ministry, but who do not want to be objects of shepherding 
care. A student at Seminary added the following personal 
note to a test paper: “I never wanted anyone to do some- 
thing for me. But when I became ill recently, I could not 
help myself. Others had to come to minister to me. Now I 
have a better understanding of what it is to care.” The one 
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who engages in the caring ministry must at once be pre- 
pared to be a channel, or the object of caring deeds. 

Paths to a Caring Ministry 

If we seriously want to, we can all begin the deeper 
caring ministry. An easy way to start is to try “therapeutic” 
conversation or visiting. Much conversation of Christians is 
chatty. We talk about the weather, the crops, the happen- 
ings in the town. “Such a church becomes what Time 
magazine once called a ‘chatty spiritual cafeteria’ instead 
of a household of faith .” 2 Therapeutic conversation is simply 
an effort to get “below the surface.” One merely needs to 
listen a bit more closely and with a little more love to 
what the other person is saying and talking about. Ask 
yourself why he is saying this? Do not be content with 
the face value of his statement, but seek for the reasons 
behind the statement. When you do, you get below the 
surface. If your neighbor complains about the price of 
wheat, simply ask him why he is complaining. The price 
does not matter, his attitude toward the price is significant. 

Therapeutic conversation watches for clues to a per- 
son’s inner needs. For example: The host at a certain break- 
fast mused: “Oh, yes, God is still on the throne. I believe 
that — but — ” A long silence followed. He believed that 
God is on the throne. That was not the problem. What 
mattered here was that little word “but.” Follow this up 
by saying, “But what?” Then you are on the way to thera- 
peutic conversation. Later this man revealed that he and 
his wife had buried two children in their early years of mar- 
riage and deep sorrow still hung over their souls. When we 
reach this level of conversation, we are beginning to care 
and to minister healing balm to wounded spirits. 

A youth leader accompanied his young people to a 
home for a singspiration. When refreshments were served 
the youth leader stepped into the kitchen to chat briefly 
with the hostess. She said when she saw him, “My husband 
is hardly ever home. He is trucking, so I am taking care of 
this myself tonight.” This could have resulted in a “chatty 
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spiritual cafeteria,” had not the youth leader known and 
felt the caring concerns. His response was, “This must cause 
you real loneliness.” This was enough of a clue to allow the 
conversation to move immediately into a deeper and more 
significant level. 

Another path to a deeper shepherding ministry is to 
work through the concern or sharing groups of the church. 
Group work is biblical. The first Christian group in the 
New Testament was composed of Jesus and the twelve 
whom he chose to ‘Tie with him.” They shared life, the 
days and the nights, the travels, the retreat to the hills, the 
valley with its sores and open wounds, with its prejudices, 
its hatreds. He also shared with them the love of friends 
and home. The Lord’s promise is with the group, “For 
where two or three are gathered in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them” (Matt. 18:20). 

A group is simply a gathering of individuals who unite 
to give themselves freely to each other, expressing and 
sharing in group response, attitudes, ideals and purpose. 
A Christian group is more than, or other than, a therapy 
group. “A Christian group is a special kind of group that 
meets ‘In the name of Jesus’ and in the hope of the promise 
expressed by Jesus in Matthew 18:2c).” 2 * If groups are to 
function in the church context, they must pass beyond the 
visiting and socializing stage. It is surely more than a gath- 
ering of friends or relatives. Only as a group commits itself 
to care deeply for each other in the name of Christ, does 
it perform a shepherding function. Members must share 
each other’s burdens. How else can they help one another? 
If we want to bear another’s burden (Gal. 6:3) we must 
know what that burden is. “When group life goes beyond 
socializing and mere personal enjoyment and lays hold on 
God’s redemption made possible by the indwelling Holy 
Spirit, it becomes a redemptive group. When the Holy Spirit 
becomes the dynamic of group relationships, persons in their 
sharing become the medium for God’s self-disclosure.”"" 

Groups are everywhere in the church. Their potential 
is rarely tapped. Sunday school classes are groups; commit- 
tees and boards are groups; each organization with its mem- 
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bership can be a group. A family is a group. In each there 
resides the great potential of becoming a deeper sharing 
fellowship in which we learn to know one another, and 
are known by others. Philip Anderson describes the agenda 
of a meeting (also a committee meeting!) as “including all 
the words that are spoken and all the feelings that are felt .” 25 
Although a meeting deals with “business,” so called, it also 
involves the feelings and attitudes of the group. What the 
relationship of these members of the group is to one another 
may have much to do with what they are able to do and 
what they are unable to accomplish relative to their assign- 
ed tasks. 

The concern group is an instrument for evangelism, for 
efforts at restoration and for the ministry of simply en- 
couraging the lonely person. Paul Miller has adapted the 
group dynamics concept to the church’s ministry in evan- 
gelism . 25 These evangelistic groups may also take the form 
of home Bible study groups. Such groups invite the en- 
quirers, or such as might be interested in joining a small 
group, but who are not ready to go to a church meeting. 
This is fellowship evangelism. The dynamic of the small 
group lies in the fact that the caring ministry and the 
shepherding concerns can far more easily be expressed by 
a select group that cares than by the large formal church 
body. The power of a Bible study group lies not only in 
the Bible, but also in the fact that man on the street is 
lonely, and when deep care is expressed, his heart is opened 
to the Gospel. Man is more convinced by those who live 
and practice peace, than by those who talk peace. “Redemp- 
tive love is the dominant characteristic of New Testament 
group life.” 

Small groups may also take the form of prayer cells. The 
cell begins with one person who has a concern. He shares 
this with another, together they think of a third person. 
The group is formed and grows as the Lord brings needy 
persons to their attention . 28 

The ministry of concern is greatly facilitated by form- 
ing small sharing groups. Many persons are healed by shar- 
ing with a group which pledges responsible conversation 
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and demonstrates honesty and frankness, the shepherding 
concern. 

Another path to the caring ministry is for the church 
to accept fully those who come to the Lord by faith. To care 
is to receive, to accept. While we freely and often say, 
“Come as you are,” one sometimes wonders if we actually 
mean this. Can people come “as they are” really and truly? 
We may welcome inquirers, but do We receive them? To 
receive and to accept means to be non-judgmental, even 
as Jesus was. He said to the woman caught in adultery, 
“Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more” (John 
8:1-11). The “accepting” church will need to shed its self- 
righteousness and put on more of the kind of love that 
reaches out to sinners. We seem to be haunted by the fear 
that when sinners are converted and come into the fellow- 
ship, they will defile the church. First, we must honestly 
ask ourselves: what are we doing with the defilement that 
is in the church now? Secondly, do we actually believe that 
the grace of God cannot only bring to repentance, but 
also give victory over all that is unclean? 

Outgoing love, real deep care, has strange powers. Often 
the person loved will imitate that which he loves; he will 
seek to build his life about that which has captured his 
heart. 

Indeed, a new day will dawn for the church when it 
once again walks with its Lord in love and compassion 
among all the sick and lost of the world. As we walk with 
the Lord, we become less apprehensive about what we will 
lose, and more excited about what He will give us. “Love,” 
says Shakespeare, “is twice blessed; it blesses him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

Most of us know John 3:16! Now let us learn I John 
3:16! “Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.” 
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APPENDIX A. Geographic Expansion of Mennonite 
Brethren Missions, 1894-1966 



•5 


*1 Mongolia closed to missions in 1949 

*2 China closed to missions in 1951. One missionary chose to stay. 

“3 Lawton View integrated with Southern District Conference in 1955 
*4 Post Oak integrated with Southern District Conference in 1958 
•5 Short-term ministry to Choco Indians in Panama begun without Con- 
ference support in 1959 
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APPENDIX B. Mennonite Brethren Missionary Volun- 
teers, 1885-1966 


YEAR 

RUSSIAN 
M. B. 

AMERICAN 

M.B. 

KRIMMER 

M.B. 

TOTAL 

1885 

2 



2 

1890 

2 



2 

1895 

2 

2 


4 

1900 

6 

8 

2 

16 

1905 

10 

9 

4 

23 

1910 

13 

12 

3 

28 

1915 

•15 

13 

4 

32 

1920 


24 

8 

32 

1925 


28 

8 

36 

1930 


29 

7 

36 

1935 


28 

14 

42 

1940 


31 

12 

43 

1945 


50 

9 

59 

1950 


139 

13 

152 

1955 


219 

22 

241 

1960 



«« 

256 

1965 




205 

1966 




224 


•Since funds could no longer be sent out of Russia, the mission of the 
Russian Mennonite Brethren was integrated with the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. 

**M. B. and K. M. B. merged. 
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APPENDIX C. Financial Response to Mennonite 
Brethren Missions, 1881-1966 
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APPENDIX D. Mennonite Brethren Membership 
Growth, 1860-1966 
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APPENDIX E. Growth of Mennonite Brethren Home 
Missions in North America, 1890-1966 



NOTE: In the period 1890-1930 the chief home mission work in terms of 
conference-supported projects centered in one or two city missions and the 
mission to the Indians in Oklahoma. 
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APPENDIX F. Mennonite Brethren Foreign Missions, 
1966 


Countries 

Congregations an 
Places of Work 

Members 

Bible School 
Students 

Primary and 

Secondary-School 

Enrollment 

Radio Programs 
Per Week 

Jg 

3 

a 

a 

73 

_o 

*3 

c3 

£ 

Missionaries® 

Austria-Germany 

11 

188 

25 


2 


14 

Brazil 

21 

296 

21 

330 



23 

Colombia 

23 

421 

17 

475 

1 


21 

Congo 

63 

8,689 

49 

6,524 

21 

35,372 

57 

Japan 

12 

480 

25 


7 


19 

India 

716 

20,148 

45 

2,704 

3 

79,054 

32 

Latin American Conf. 9 
(southern Texas) 

275 



1 


5 

Mexico 

10 

175 



1 

X 

11 

Panama 

5 

200 


92 



2 

Paraguay 

Indians 

6 

1,170 

26 

785 


X 

11 

Paraguayans 

3 

95 

10 

10 




Peru 

1 

224 


75 



9 

Inter-Miss. Ministries 




19 


20 

Totals 

880 

32,361 

218 

10,725 

55 

114,426 

224 


“ Missionaries serving with the Board of Missions of the General Confer- 
ence of the Mennonite Brethren Churches, 
x Statistics for these medical programs not available. 
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APPENDIX G. Mennonite Brethren Home Missions, 
1966 



Budget— $377,617 (2) $13,297 


NOTE: Figures for the various district conferences refer to the number of 
projects sponsored (in parentheses) and the budget for the fiscal year 
1965 - 66 . 
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APPENDIX H. Mennonite Brethren Church Mem- 
bership Around the World, 1966 
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‘‘Approximate figure 
* “Latin American Conference 


World Total 84,820 
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APPENDIX I. Mennonite Brethren Literature Min- 
istry Abroad 


• 18 languages in which the Word is proclaimed and Christian liter- 
ature distributed: Campa, Chulupie, English, Epera, French, Ger- 
man, Guarani, Japanese, Kituba, Lengua, Lingala, Low German, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Tarascan, Telugu, Waunana. 

• 6 languages into which Scriptures are being translated: Campa, 
Chulupie, Epera, Kituba, Lengua, Waunana. 

• 3 bookstores in Austria and Congo plus distribution outlets in all 
countries. 

• 5 Bible correspondence study programs in Austria-Germany, Ecua- 
dor, Congo, India, and Japan. 

• 8 periodicals to serve the national church: 

Quelle des Lebens (Fountain of Life), 10-page bi-monthly pub- 
lished in Austria-Germany. 

El Pregonero (The Proclaimer), 4-page bi-monthly edited by 
Ernest Friesen, published in Colombia. 

Mwinda (The Light), 12-page monthly edited by Mr. Kimana, 
published in the Congo. 

Suvarthamani (The Messenger of the Good News), 28-page 
monthly edited by R. R. K. Murthy, published in India. 

Yoki Otozure (The Good News), 4-page monthly edited by Mr. 
Kawai, published for the churches in Japan. 

Asa No Hikari (Morning Light), 4-page monthly edited by Miss 
Kogirima, published for the Japanese radio audience. 

El Timbre de Plata (The Silver Bell), 4-page bi-monthly edited 
by Willie Heinrichs, published in Mexico. 

Konferenzblatt (Conference periodical), 8-page monthly edited 
by Hans Wiens, published in Paraguay. 
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APPENDIX J. Highlights of Mennonite Brethren in 
Mission 


Background 

1821— Mennonites in Russia participate in distributing Scriptures 
through Russian Bible Society. 

1822— Tobias Voth promotes missionary interest among Mennonites 

in Russia. 

1826— Russian Mennonites send first financial contributions to Mora- 
vian missions. 

1830’s— German and Swiss missionaries visit Mennonite congregations. 
1845— Eduard Wuest initiates missions conferences and study groups 
in Mennonite colonies. 

1854— Russian Mennonites send financial contributions to Dutch Men- 
nonite Mission Society. 

1857— Growing concern for “home missions” evidenced in the es- 
tablishment of a Bruderschule. 

1860— Mennonite Brethren Church is bom. 

1861— Program of house visitation and Bible distribution launched in 

an effort to reach Russian population. 

1862— First Russian Christians baptized by Mennonite Brethren. 
1869— First independent Russian Baptist congregation organized by 

Mennonite Brethren. 

1879— American Mennonite Brethren begin regular mission offerings. 

1881— First official American M. B. conference involvement in for- 

eign missions through financial contributions. 

1882— United missions committee and missions treasury established 
by Mennonite Brethren and Russian Baptists. 

1884— “First Russian Conference of Baptist Christians or so-called 
Baptists” convened under direction of Mennonite Brethren for 
organizing a Russian Baptist conference. 

1884— American Mennonite Brethren appoint administrator to assist 

needy immigrants. 

1885— American Mennonite Brethren elect a foreign missions com- 

mittee. 

1885— First Russian Mennonite Brethren missionaries volunteer for 
foreign missionary service. 

1889— First M. B. missionaries sent to India from Russia under Bap- 
tist Missionary Union. 
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1891— First M. B. church organized in India. 

1894— Mission to Comanche Indians in Oklahoma launched. 

1898— First major American M. B. relief project to India. 

1899— American Mennonite Brethren establish independent mission 

in India and send out first missionary. 

1900— Krimmer Mennonite Brethren mission to Negroes in North 

Carolina launched. 

1901— H. C. Bartel establishes the China Mennonite Mission Society. 

1902— First M. B. Bible school in U. S. established at Com, Okla- 

homa. 

1904— First M. B. Publishing House established at Medford, Oklaho- 
ma (later moved to McPherson, then Hillsboro, Kansas). 

1905— Russian M. B. conference elects a committee of evangelism to 
work among Russian people. 

1906— Raduga Publishing House begins publication of evangelistic 

literature in Russian language. 

1907— First City Missions committee elected and city mission estab- 

lished at Hurley, Wisconsin. 

1908— Tabor College founded. 

1910— City mission established at South Side, Minneapolis, Minn. 

1911— American Mennonite Brethren missionaries enter China and 

Africa independent of conference board, but supported by 
Mennonite Brethren churches. 

1913— First M. B. Bible school in Canada established at Herbert, 
Saskatchewan. 

1913— Winnipeg city mission launched. 

1913— First women’s mission circle founded at Herbert, Saskatchewan. 

1918— Mennonite Brethren assist in founding the Licht im Osten mis- 

sion to the Russian people. 

1919— American M. B. conference assumes support for South China 

mission. 

1919— American Mennonite Brethren send relief to Russian Menno- 
nites. 

1919— Tent evangelism (Zeltmission) launched among Russian people 

by Mennonite Brethren. 

1920— Mennonite Central Committee organized. 

1921— Krimmer Mennonite Brethren launch missionary program in 

Mongolia. 

1932— Africa Missions committee organized (incorporated as Afrika 
Missions Verein in 1935). 
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1933— Saskatoon city mission is launched. 

1935— Bethany Prayer Band Mission organized (incorporated as West- 

ern Children’s Mission in 1937; known as M. B. Mission of 
Saskatchewan since 1953). 

1936— Summer Bible school work begun in Manitoba. 

1937— Lawton View mission to Latin Americans opened. 

1937— South Texas mission begun. 

1939— Radio mission launched in Saskatchewan. 

1939— Conference accepts Kwango (Congo) mission field in principle. 

1943— General conference accepts Bololo (Congo) mission field. 

1944— Canadian conference votes to establish Canada Inland Mission. 

1944— Mennonite Brethren Bible College founded in Winnipeg, and 

Pacific Bible Institute at Fresno. 

1945— West Coast Children’s Mission (since 1962 known as M. B. 

Mission of British Columbia) established. 

1945— Colombia, Brazil, Paraguay, and West China mission fields 
approved by conference. 

1946— Krimmer Mennonite Brethren open mission in Peru. 

1946— Voluntary Service Program organized. 

1946— Canadian conference votes to launch a tract mission. 

1947— Guiding Principles and Field Policies initiates change from sta- 

tion-centeredness to national church. 

1948— Mission to Jews launched in Winnipeg. 

1948— Central district conference launches mission to Sioux Indians. 
1948— Mission to Russians in Grand Forks, B. C., initiated. 

1948— Conference approves mission to Japan. 

1949— First Ontario home mission station opened at Hampshire. 

1949— Manitoba Tent Mission launched. 

1950— Conference opens mission in Mexico. 

1950— Pacific Grace Mission in Vancouver is launched. 

1951— Conference begins mission work in Europe (Austria-Germany). 

1953— Conference accepts the German Department of HCJB, Quito, 

Ecuador as its assignment. 

1954— U. S. Board of Evangelism elected. 

1955— Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary established at Fresno. 

1956— U. S. conference appoints full-time evangelist. 

1958— Canadian conference committee on Evangelism organized. 

1959— Canadian conference appoints full-time evangelist. 
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1959— Ministry among Choco Indians in Panama begun. 

1960— Merger of Mennonite Brethren and Krimmer Mennonite 

Brethren conferences. 

1960— Mission to Latin Americans in Southern Texas accepted by 
conference. 

1960— Christian Service program inaugurated. 

1961— Canada Inland Mission opens mission to French-speaking 
people in Quebec. 

1965— Decade of Enlargement launched by U. S. Mennonite Brethren 
churches. 

1966— Canadian Conference appoints full-time executive secretary for 
Evangelism and Extension. 

1966— Board of Missions and Board of Welfare merge to become the 
Board of Missions and Services. 

1966— Panama accepted as a regular mission field. 
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